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THE OUTLOOK. 


F the Legislature of this State were left to itself 
there would be a grave doubt about the fate 

of the High License bill. Fortunately, however, the 
newspapers have focused public attention upon the 
Assembly Chamber so successfully that now there is 
every, prospect that the bill will be passed by that 
body. The Republicans have so far sustained the 
measure, and the Democrats have maintained a 
consistent defense of the rum interest. The Republi- 
cans of the State have a chance to regain something 
of the old-time confidence in Republican courage and 
conscience on political questions. The action of the 
Democrats in the Assembly has defined their position 
80 clearly that the people of the State need never rest 
in any uncertainty with regard to the alliance of 
Democracy and rum in this city. The bill can only 
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fail now by the treason of Republican members. Such 
treason would certainly be followed by a political 
death, and there is good hope that the gentlemen 
who would like to yield to the solicitations of the 
enemy will not find sufficient courage in their hearts 
to consummate the bargain. Any member who now 
changes his vote against the bill will be open toa 
suspicion which will be perfectly well founded. Mr. 
Orosby will hardly give himself serious anxiety on 
account of the Democratic attacks on his integrity. 
The animus of the onslaught was too evident to 
deceive even the most unsuspecting member from the 
most remote rural district. 





No better augury could be desired for the success 
of the bill than abuse of Mr. Orosby by the represent- 
atives of the liquor interest. The practical value of 
this measure needs no other demonstration than the 
extraordinary activity and anxiety of the liquor 
dealers of this city ; never before have they been 
disturbed to such contributions of money and such 
outspoken anguish of soul. Evidently here is a piece of 
legislation which promises to put the hand of the Gov- 
ernment at the throat of the saloon evil, and to give ita 
grip there. The reform cannot come a moment too 
soon. New York City is in the hands of the rumsellers. 
Figures have shown that the local machinery of both 
parties is largely run from the drinking-houses of the 
city. It isa shameful and humiliating spectacle, and 
if the Republican representatives at Albany by any 
act of treachery disappoint the people of this city in 
their hope of doing something to reduce the magni- 
tude of this evil, they will richly deserve the con- 
tempt which will be unsparingly allotted them. 





The long chapter of bad faith and ill treatment 
toward the Indians by our Government is not yet 
closed, though there are signs that public sentiment 
is producing its effect on official incompetence and 
prejudice. Mr. Herbert Welsh, of the Indian Rights 
Association, has just returned from St. Augustine, 
Florida, and his report of the condition of the Apache 
prisoners in Fort Marion, physical and moral, and of 
the lack of justice in their treatment by the Govern 
ment, calls for immediate investigation and prompt 
action. Mr. Welsh declares that of the ninety men 
confined only thirty have been guilty of recent mis- 
doing, while very many were employed in our army 
by General Orook and General Miles as regular 
scouts in the Geronimo campaign. Yet these are 
imprisoned on the same footing with the Indians 
who have been at war with the United States, their 
valuable services thus rewarded by incarceration 
and contemptuous treatment. Mr. Welsh says: ‘It 
seems to have been the intention of the authorities 
to remove from Arizona all members of the Chiri- 
cahua band of Apaches indiscriminately, without 
adequate investigation as to individual guilt or inno- 
cence. No effort is being made to give these male 
adult prisoners any training in handicrafts, farming, 
or other industries.” This isa pitiful contrast with 
the condition of the Ohiricahua boys and girls under 
the charge of Oaptain Pratt at Carlisle. When these 
children arrived at Carlisle they were wild, untrained, 
filthy savages. They are now, says Mr. Welsh, clean, 
neat, and decently dressed. have learned with sur- 
prising quickness the ways of civilized living, and 
are making progress in their studies. Mr. Welsh 
recommends—and it certainly seems no more than 
common justice and decency require—that the Indi 
ans who have been confined, though they have been 
guilty of no offense, but, on the contrary, have been 
faithful servants of the Government, should receive 
compensation for their loss of time and imprison- 
ment. 





A very grotesque picture of the spoils system has 
recently been on exhibition before the Indiana Legis- 
lature. There had been rumors afloat that all was 
not well at the ‘‘ State Prison South,” and a legislat- 
ive committee had been appointed to investigate. 





The report of this commitiee as given in the ‘‘ Post” 
is a remarkable document. To begin with, it is made 
evident that the warden had obtained both his elec- 
tion and re-election by the use of money. During 
both terms of office his books were falsified and 
entries omitted ; yet at the end of the first term the 
Directors not only forebore examining his accounts, 
but reappointed him without requiring him to 
renew his bond. The argument in his favor was 
that he was a good fellow, who always stood by his 
friends. During his second term his friends were 
no longer on his bond, and he proceeded to make the 
most of his opportunities. Being the proprietor of a 
lecal paper, he conceived that it would be a good 
idea to advance the education of the convicts by 
compelling them to subscribe. This he forthwith 
did, charging them each $4.50 per annum out of 
the money they earned. Having succeeded so well 
as a subscription agent among the convicts, the 
warden proceeded to borrow from them, and was 
equally successful here. Then he began appropriating 
to his own use flour, garden truck, and vegetables 
belonging to the prison. Io getting supplies he never 
used to advertise for bids, but always magnanimously 
gave the orders to some of his friends, who were prob- 
ably deserving partisans like himself. His pork con- 
tracts he made with himself and his brother. In these 
and other schemes of extortion the warden was mere- 
ly one of a ring which included nearly all the officers 
of the prison. Even the ‘‘ moral instructor” is reported 
as having prostituted his position by securing the con- 
fidence of the prisoners and obtaining money from 
them for the alleged purpose of securing pardons. 
While acting as prison librarian he decided to study 
medicine, and thereafter bought exclusively medical 
books for the library, charging them to the prison at 
nearly double the cost price. On one occasion he col- 
lected a considerable amount from the life prisoners, 
saying that he would secure the passage of a bill mak- 
ing fifteen years a lifetime sentence. Among the 
officials of the prison drunkenness was almost an 
every-day occurrence, and the steward did a fair 
retail whisky business in selling to the convicts. It 
is not stated whether these officials think that the 
spoils secured have compensated them for their party 
services. 





All intelligent students of the problems of marriage 
and divorce will approve the piece of statesmanship 
by which Oongress directs, through the appropria- 
tion just made. that ten thousand dollars be ex- 
pended by the Barean of Labor, in addition to its 
other work, in the collection of statistics of marriage 
and divorce throughout the country. This measure 
was proposed some years ago by the Rev. 8. W. Dike, 
of the National Divorce Reform League, as the best 
and only wise way to approach the difficult subject 
of remedying the evils of our conflicting marriage 
and divorce laws. Senator Edmunds and other lead- 
ing members of Oongress immediately recognized 
the importance of this proposal and gave it their 
earnest support, as has been the case with members 
of the present Administration and eminent citizens 
and religious bodies. After passing the Senate the 
third time, it was adopted by the House in tne last 
days of the session just closed. In the hands of the 
accomplished statistician at the head of the Bureau 
of Labor, the country may expect this appropriation 
to result in a report of the very greatest value, both 
in legislation and for all interested in social im- 
provement. No more important subject ever was 
given to any department for investigation. 





There is no doubt that the New South is showing 
an increased interest in education. The ‘‘ Evening 
Post ” publishes the report that one braygch of the 
Tennessee Legislature has passed a bill increasing the 
amount of the permanent fund available for public 
school purposes from $2,000,000 to $5,000,000. The 
‘* Post ” says that this bill is certain to become a law. 
If it does, then Tennessee's appropriation for primary 
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schools will be as great as was that of all the seceding 
States combined in 1880. Such progress is almost 
incredible. A similarly hopefal view, however, is 
taken by ex-Governor Chamberlain in his article in 
the ‘‘New Englander” entitled ‘‘ Education at the 
South.” Hesays that ‘‘ the Southern States not only 
now generally raise as much money for public edaca- 
tion by State taxes as the Northern, but in general 
the public schools are uearly as well attended and as 
efficient as those of the North.” In reading such 
statements it is well to bear in mind that the school 
taxes might be as heavy in the South as in the North 
without yielding more than a fraction of the revenue. 
A single individual in New York, for instance, has 
more wealth than the entire State of Florida. In 1880 
the school taxes in Florida were as heavy as in New 
York, yet the school appropriation (per capita) was 
only one-fifth as great. Governor Chamberlain says 
that almost two-thirds of the illiteracy of the slave 
States is among persons over twenty-one years of age. 
In Massachusetts nine-tenths of it is among this class. 
It is premature to compare education at the South 
with education at the North. Nevertheless, the in- 
tellectual progress of the South during the last decade 
has been even more marked than its industrial prog- 
ress, 





The Superior Court of Illinois has concluded the 
hearing of the arguments in the case of the Chicago 
Anarchists. The State attorney, in summing up for 
the prosecution, said: ‘‘ This case is not great be- 
cause of unknown questions of law, not great because 
of seven lives at stake, but great because it is to test 
the institutions of this country. Anarchy is on 
trial.” He then analyzed the jury. ‘‘ Nine hundred 
and eighty were called into the jury box; twelve 
were taken ; only two were objected to. The defense 
first accepted eight of the twelve.” He said that it 
would be impossible to reverse the former verdict, 
since that verdict was the product of the testimony 
and nothing else. Captain Black, who closed for 
the Anarchists, devoted himself mainly to the claim 
that the jury had been improperly drawn, and 
that the Judge had made certain mistakes in his 
rulings. In reviewing the evidence, he argued that 
the Haymarket meeting was a legal and peaceful 
one, and that the crowd would have exercised a 
proper right in repelling the police. In his perora- 
tion he referred to his clients as men who were suffer- 
ing because of the courage with which they had 
expressed their patriotic convictions. The decision 
of the ccurt will not be given until its next sitting, 
probably in September. 





There is not the slightest doubt about the existence 
of anex‘ended conspiracy in Russia to destroy the Tsar. 
After general denials from a)l the embaszies in the 
capitals, the facts are frankly stated. Even in Russia 
the truth sometimes gets out, though only om rare 
occasions. There is no country in the world in 
which facts are so systematically suppressed and dis- 
torted as in the Tsar’s dominions. This new out- 
break of the revolutionary spirit gives no small 
anxiety to Europe on account of its possible influence 
upon the Tsar’s mind. Since the German election a 
more confident feeling has become prevalent, and the 
repeated expressions of good-will toward France 
which Bismarck has lately made to De Lesseps and 
others has entirely relieved the tension of feeling 
between that country and Germany. The only im- 
mediate danger apprehended now is from Russia. 
The violence of the war spirit in Russia is not under- 
stood except by those who follow closely the move- 
ments of opinion in that country as they are disclosed 
by the newspapers. The Russian journals have been 
furious for months past in their denunciations of 
Bulgaria, Austria, Prince Alexander, and everybody 
and everything which is supposed to have blocked the 
wheels of Russian conquest. The only restraining 
influence which holds Russia back from precipi- 
tating herself upon Austria is the fear that, in the 
event of German intervention on behalf of Aus- 
tria, France would fail to support Russia by crossing 
the Rhine. It is this uncertainty which paralyzes Rus- 
sian action, and if it were not for this uncertainty it 
is probable that the Russian Government would find 
itself irresistibly swept into war. It is believed, too, 
in Europe that an alliance between Germany, Aus- 
tria, and Italy, mutually guaranteeing the present 
possessions of the three Powers, has been made, that 
the Roumanians are inclining to the Austrian side, 
and that even the Sultan stands in too great awe of 
England and Germany. If it-were not for the tre- 
mendous popular feeling in Russia, these facts would 





seem to insure the peace of Europe. But Slavonic 
fanaticism and the fears of the Tsar make the future 
extremely doubtful. 


On Tuesday of this week Emperor William of Ger- 
many entered upon his ninetieth year. For three 
days in Berlin and throughout the Empire there 
were rejoicings, feastings, congratulations, and a 
general expression of affection and respect as hearty 
as it was elaborate. For Kaiser Wilhelm, though he 
has never courted popular favor, though he has been 
a consistent upholder of a strong government, of dis- 
cipline rather than liberty, has yet endeared himself 
to the common people no less by his splendid military 
and political achievements than by his personal dig- 
nity, simplicity, and kindliness. Inflexible in char- 
acter, he has always been just and considerate of the 
rights of others. It has been the fashion among 
careless writers to attribute the glory and power of 
the new German Empire to Bismarck and Moltke 
rather than to William. But it was the sagacity of 
the latter in choosing his great collaborators, in trust- 
ing them implicitly and yet in guiding their united 
efforts toward one fixed end, that has made out of 
segregated and discordant petty kingdoms and prin- 
cipalities, each struggling with its own wretched dis- 
sensions and political imbroglios, a great, united, 
triumphant Empire, the arbiter of peace and war in 
Europe. Mantenffel, Von Roon, Moltke, Bismarck, 
have in turn carried out the general plan already 
formed by William while yet Regent. And what a 
history hishas been! He has seen the map of Europe 
changed and rechanged. Born in 1797, when Napo- 
leon was conducting his splendid Italian campaign, 
he became nominally a soldier at the early age of 
ten, just after Prussia’s crushing defeat at Jena. 
With Blucher he invaded France in 1814, came under 
fire at Bar-sur-Aube, and won—as Princes win—his 
Major’s commission at Waterloo. Thrice he entered 
Paris with a victorious army ; in 1814 with the allies, 
in 1815 after Napoleon’s final defeat, and finally 
after his own great triumph in 1871, returning thence 
to Berlin no longer King of Prussia, but Emperor of 
united Germany. Since then the soldier, now of 
eighty years’ standing, has ruled with a firm but not 
severe hand, keeping now as ever his great trust in 
the military science and discipline of his army, and 
believing that the way to avoid war is to be always pre- 
pared. It was quite characteristic of the man and 
of his theory that in 1848 he should disapprove of 
his brother Frederick William IV. assuming the im- 
perial crown because it was offered by a popular 
assembly, holding that kings received their author- 
ity only from God or by winning it on the battle- 
field. It is pleasant to know that the aged Emperor 
reached his ninetieth year the other day ‘‘in capital 
health and high spirits.” His great aids, Moltke and 
Bismarck, are respectively eighty-seven and seventy- 
two years of age, and it would be difficult to find in 
history a trio whose past has left so distinct an im- 
press on their century. 





This week is likely to be an exciting one in the 
English Parliament. On Monday notice was given 
by Mr. Balfour, Secretary for Ireland, that the Goy- 
ernment would introduce on Tuesday evening a bill 
making better provision for the prevention and 
punishment of crime in Ireland. In other words, 
the Ministry propose to try the ancient remedy of 
coercion. Mr. Balfour’s notice was followed by the 
further announcement that the new Irish crime bill 
would have precedence over the other business. The 
Liberal policy was plainly foreshadowed by Mr. John 
Morley’s notice of an amendment to the Government’s 
motion, to the effect that the House of Commons 
should decline to set aside business in favor of a 
measure increasing the stringency of the law in Ire- 
land while no effective security is taken against the 
abuse of the law by the exaction of excessive rents. 
On this issue there is certain to be an interesting 
debate, in which Mr. Gladstone will take part. The 
Liberals under his leadership mean not only to defeat, 
if possible, the passage of a new coercion bill, but to 
put the Liberal-Unionists in such a position that they 
will be unable consistently to vote with the Govern- 
ment. 





The Conservative Ministry in England has intro- 
duced a railroad biil which is practically identical 
with that introduced by the Liberal Ministers at the 
last session. It corresponds in some degree with our 
Inter-State Commerce bill, but is not nearly so radical 
a measure. In spite of the fact that the population 
of England is so concentrated as to require a com- 








paratively small outlay in the construction of roads, 
the freight charges are higher there than here. The 
new bill does not undertake to remedy this evil, but 
tries to meet the complaint that the shippers in the 
smaller cities are discriminated against. So far as 
concerns the merely domestic traffic, the long-haul 
rates are not in any marked degree lower than the 
short-haulrates. But foreign goods which areshipped 
through England are often carried at a very low figure, 
since the railroads are here in competition with the 
ships. Thenew bill provides that all such inequalities 
of charges shall constitute prima facte an undue pref- 
erence and be prohibited. But to this prohibition is 
added the saving (or perhaps the killing) clause that 
the commission which deals with such cases shall have 
power to take into consideration whether the prefer- 
ential rates and charges are necessary to secure 
traffic. The bill further provides that all decisions of 
the commission may be appealed first to the Court of 
Appeals and then to the House of Lords. The bill is 
not one which wili work any marked change in rail 
road mavagement, but the fact that the Conservative 
Ministry has presented any such bill at all indicates 
that English public opinion is determined that the 
management of railroads shall not be left entirely at 
the discretion of the companies. 





If the present Earopean complication should result 
in a general war—a contingency which is quite 
possible, though by no means so probable as it seemed 
ashort time ago—military men would watch with 
keen interest the practical test of the various forms 
of magazine rifles. Almost every great nation except 
the United States has either recently adopted or is 
now hastening to adopt some form of this modern 
triumph in the art of destruction. The German 
army is already nearly armed with the Mauser maga- 
zine rifle, which was invented in 1871, but has since 
been greatly improved ; Italy has the Vitali; Austria- 
Hungary the Mannlicher ; France is manufacturing 
a new weapon, has partly adopted it, and will before 
long furnish it to all the corps; while Russia and 
Great Britian are experimenting, and the latter, it is 
said, has already determined ona rifle from which 
much is expected. In a recent address given by 
Captain James, of the British Royal Engineers, he 
compared the various makes of magazine rifles, and 
pointed out that the Mauser was inferior to two or 
three of the other forms because of its great weight 
(eleven pounds) and its awkward balance. It would 
seem that our own military experts should move in 
this direction—for, as the ‘‘Tribune” sensibly sug- 
gests, the smaller the army the greater the need of 
an effective weapon, and the less the cost of furnish- 
ing it. If weareto have more Indian outbreaks— 
and it is to be hoped that good sense and fair treat- 
ment on the part of our Government will make that 
impossible—our soldiers should have such advantage 
as is afforded by the most improved and deadly 
weapons. 


Two facts were brought out with startling and 
horrible emphasis by the destruction of the Rich- 
mond Hotel in Buffalo, N. Y., last week, when seven 
or eight lives were lost, many guests were crippled 
or seriously injured, and valuable property was 
ruined. These are, first, the recklessness of the 
present system of constructing hotels in such a man- 
ner that the great elevator shaft (non-fire-proof) rans 
directly through the building, usually close by the 
stairway; secondly, the danger of allowing busi- 
ness streets to be filled with unsightly poles bearing a 
great mass of telegraph and electric lighting wires. 
Neither of these points is a new one ; loss of life and 
property has again and again called attention to 
their prime importance; it remains to be seen how 
long we, who boast ourselves, with reason, of our 
wonderfully prompt and effective municipal fire 
departments, will allow incompetent architects and 
greedy proprietors to render the skill of our firemen 
of no effect by such buildings. The fire in Buffalo 
was almost a repetition of that in the Southern 
Hotel in St. Louis. The flames rushed up the easily- 
kindled elevator shaft as up a chimney flue, filied 
the halls with smoke, cut off communication with 
the stairs, and drove the terrified inmates to the 
windows. Here the efforts of the firemen to rescue 
them were hindered and in some cases altogether 
balked by the obstructions caused by wires and 
cables. An indignation meeting was held by citizens 
and merchants to demand the removal of the wires. 
And, by the way, we have had in New York Oity for 
some years an expensive and ornamental Board of 
Oormissioners with this subject in charge, When 
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are we to see our own streets freed from this un- 
sight)y and dangerous mass of obstructions ? 





The labor organizations have made themseves felt 
in the town elections in Vermont. In Ratland the 
Knight of Labor candidates for Selectmen received 
1,000 out of the 1,600 votes cast. The new Foard 
will consist of a merchant, two day laborers, a black- 
smith, anda hostler. Some of those who object to 
the lack of social caste among the labor candidates 
were pleased that the party vigorously supported 
an efficient system of public schools.——On Sat- 
urday Jast the Anarchists of New York celebrated 
the uprising of the Paris Commune in 1871. Men 
with red banners, women with red ribbons, and boys 
with red caps filled the beer hall where the meeting 
was held. In accordance with true anarchistic 
principles, there was neither chairman nor secretary. 
The speeches were of the usual fire-eating type.—— 
The Anarchist paper of this city, ‘‘ Die Freiheit,” 
publishes a bitter denunciation of the capitalistic 
press. It concludes by saying that ‘‘if the scoundrels 
of the press do not copy the above article and 
reply to it, it proves that they cannot defend 
themselves,” and ought to‘*‘be marked by Judge 
Lynch.”——The ten-hour labor bill which passed the 
House of Representatives in Maine is being attacked 
in the Senate both by the conservatives, who condemn 
it as a dangerous measure, and by the radicals, who 
condemn it as an empty humbug. One of the latter 
said the bill had been so mutilated in the committees 
that no one would know that it was a ten-hour law 
unless the Governor should issue a proclamation to 
that effect.——The drift of thought among the labor 
organizations seems to have set in the direction of 
woman suffrage. This is especially marked among 
the Knights of Labor in the extreme West. Still an- 
other feature in their programme is a marked opposi- 
tion to our present patent laws, as fostering monop- 
olies. One of the leading speakers in the order has 
recently delivered a lecture in Washington, D. O., 
advocating common property in inventions. 





The result of the registration for the municipal 
elections to take place next month in Kansas will be 
a surprise to those who believe that the vast majority 
of women are ready and anxious forthe ballot. The 
registration is not yet complete, but the figures al- 
ready published are striking. It will be remembered 
that at these elections women vote in Kansas for the 
first time. The present law was passed through the 
combined exertions of Prohibitionists and woman 
suffragists. In Leavenworth, which has a population 
of over 20,000, less than 600 women have registered ; 
in Topeka only 500 ; and in Atchinson (population in 
1880, 15,000) only 50 have registered. These figures 
will undoubtedly be increased somewhat on the re- 
maining daysof registry. But, making all allowance 
for this, the smallness of the proportion of names 
registered to the entire female population is astonish- 
ing, especially when we consider the special efforts 
and enthusiasm of the leaders of the Prohibitionists. 
A curious fact is the large proportion of colored 
women registered, and the very small proportion of 
Germans. 


On Friday last a meeting was held in Brooklyn to 
consider plans for a Beecher memorial. About forty 
organizations, consisting of churches and social or 
political clubs, were represented by committees. Dr. 
Charles H. Hall recommended the building of a great 
free library as the memorial most fitting the genius 
of Mr. Beecher. From one of Mr. Beecher’s last 
sermons he quoted the following paragraph: ‘A 
man that should establish in Brooklyn a free library 
for the common people would be a regenerator of the 
city, and if he pleased to have his name inscribed 
that name could never go below the horizon. He 
might not see the result, for the visible effect would 
be nothing compared to the unseen. The complex 
effect would appear in generation after generation, 
and his name would be glorious.” Others recom- 
mended the erection of a statue. A committee was 
appointed to circulate subscription lists and report 
at a further meeting what sums can probably be 
raised. A Hebrew who was present said that the 
Israelites of Brooklyn would hold a mass-meeting in 
behalf of the fund. The Jews of New York also 
talk of taking united action in the matter. A 
letter is published in the ‘‘ Jewish Messenger,” 
calling upon all Jews to join in raising an 
enduring tribute which will show that ‘as 
Jews we appreciate those who champion us, and 
prove to the world that the breadth and liberality 
of Judaism are akin to his,” It is proposed that 





$15,000 shall be raised for this purpose. Whether or 
not the plan of a Brooklyn free public library will be 
adopted depends upon how well it can be carried out. 
Several wealthy men who are in favor of the plan 
think that it should not be attempted unless three or 
four hundred thousand dollars are subscribed. 





Another appropriate memorial fund which has 
been started is for the endowment of a Beecher pro 
fessorship at Amherst Oollege. The New York 
alumni of that institution report that the plan not 
only arouses much enthusiasm among their own 
members, but is meeting with cordial support from 
non graduates who are admirers of Mr. Beecher. 
One of these gentlemen has promised a subscription 
of $2,000. It is proposed to raise $50,000. A sub 
scription paper will be sent to every alumnus of the 
College with a request that he return, not only his 
own subscription, but as many more as he can solicit. 
Mr. Jefferson Clark, Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the New York Alumni (32 Nassau Street), 
will receive any subscriptions which may be for 
warded. Mr. Beecher graduated from Amherst in 
the class of °34. For the past fifteen years he has 
shown his interest in the Oollega by paying the 
annual amount due upon the scholarship fund which 
his class had established. Certainly no memorials 
more fit could be suggested than the establishment 
in Brooklyn of a free library for the common people, 
and the endowment at Amherst of a professorship 
for the education of young men. Both of these 
memorials would perpetually represent both the 
name and the epirit of the man. 





It is not difficult to imagine the feelings of Mr. 
Ruskin as he reads the reports of the progress of a 
bill now before the English House of Commons for 
the construction of a railroad from the village of 
Windermere to Ambleside, a piece of work which, if 
undertaken, would go far to destroy the picturesque 
aspects of one of the most beautiful sheets of water 
in the Lake Country. This section of England has 
been so much talked about that it is hard to realize 
that it is only five miles in length ; but within these 
five miles are crowded a singular variety of pictur- 
esque and striking scenery, the most picturesque and 
striking to be found in England. It is said by those 
who ought to know that the proposed railroad will 
serve no public nor local interest, and that it is 
devised solely for the benefit of a few private persons. 
The whole English-speaking world takes an interest 
in the Lake Oountry, and it will be a great mistake 
if the class of considerations sometimes ignorantly 
sneered at as sentimental are allowed no weight in 
settling a question which may involve to a considera- 
ble extent the preservation of a bit of scenery which 
literature has immortalized, and which, like Niagara, 
belongs to the world. 


We trust that none of our readers will omit to read 
carefully the appeal from the missionaries in Japan 
which we publish in another column. Reserving 
fuller comment upon this communication, we simply 
call attention at this time to the light which this 
letter throws upcn the charge that the failure to hold 
as definite dogma the eternal condemnation of the 
heathen ‘‘cuts the nerve of missions.” It would 
appear from this letter that almost the only men 
who are anxious to go to Japan are the men who 
decline to dogmatize on the future fate of those to 
whom the Gospel has never been preached. It is not 
at Andover that Japan appeals to deaf ears. 





GENERAL News —The cause of the Forest Hills 
disaster on the Boston & Providence road is being 
investigated. As usual, the experts differ, but it 
appears certain that the bridge was constructed on an 
antiquated and defective plan, and that the company 
had been warned of the danger.——The Missouri 
Legislature has passed an ‘ anti bucket-shop ” bill, 
and a similar bill is before the Illinois Legislature. 
——In the Cleary bribery case Mr. Shafer, of counsel 
for the defense, has distinguished himself by a violent 
and abusive attack on the press, and especially on 
Mr. Politzer, of the ‘‘ World,” whom he threatens, as 
reported, to kill on sight !——Floods on the Missouri 
River have caused enormous damage and some 
loss of life. Mandan, Dakota, has been parily 
submerged.—On Friday the President passed 
his fiftieth birthday quietly at the White House. —— 
Walter E. Lawton, a New York real estate man, 
broker, etc., has disappeared, leaving liabilities to 
the amount of several hundred thousand dollars. —— 
It is said that the composition of the Inter-State 
Commission will be announced this week,——On 





——_" —— | 


Sunday a fire at the Chautauqua (N. Y.) Assembly 
Grounds destroyed over fifty cottages and several 


hotels. A majority of the trustees of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art are in favor of opeuing it on 
Sundays. ——A new Baltimore & Ohio Railroad deal 


has been in progress of negotiation, with Mr. Henry 
Ives at the head of the combination, and still another 
is talked of.——A mass-meeting of New York citizens 
last Monday night passed resolutions protesting 
against Eogland’s policy of coercion in Ireiand. 








WATCH THE LEGISLATURE. 


HE decisive battle against the saloon interests in 

this city will probably be fought in the Legisla- 
ture this week, and it will be impossible to make the 
members of that body feel too keenly the importance 
of the measure with which they are called to deal, 
and the sharp responsibility to which they will be 
held. It depends entirely upon the Republicans 
whether the rule of the liquor dealers in this city 
shall be continued. The Democrats are a unit for 
the saloon interest; the Republicans, with the ex- 
ception of seven or eight members, have so far main- 
tained their ranks in favor of high license. It is 
now simply a question of the integrity of the men 
who have definitely committed themselves to the 
support of a measure the adoption of which all 
reasonable men in this city demand asaright. The 
tepublican who changes his vote this week will bea 
marked man. The New York ‘‘ Tribune” has done 
excellent service in the clear and decisive series of 
editorials in which it has stated the position of the 
Republican party on this question and defined its 
duty. There can now be no evasion either of duty 
or responsibility. If high license fails, it will fail by 
the defection of Republican votes. 


A SIGN OF HIS COMING. 


T is now almost a hundred and ten years since the 
noble genius of Lessing bore fruit in ‘‘ Nathan 
the Wise,” a drama hardly less important as a plea 
for toleration and sympathy than as a work of art. 
The violence of dissent which greeted the work of the 
great German critic made clear the distance by which 
his superior genius had advanced him beyond the 
mass of his fellows in insight, in comprehension, in 
sympathy. They were still in bonds to the external 
signs of noble character ; Lessing saw the common 
soul of nobleness in Jew and Mohammedan quite as 
clearly as in Christian. To the men of real insight, 
to the men who longed for a conception of life and of 
God large enough to find place for every human 
aspiration however imperfectly expressed, for every 
human groping after God however ill-directed, 
Lessing’s noble drama was like a door held open out 


-of a stifling atmosphere into the clear and exhilarat- 


ing sunlight. Men whose narrow creed made the 
lives of the great teachers of antiquity shams and 
sins—‘‘ dead and damned heathen,” as Luther de- 
scribed Aristotle and Plato—rejoiced to find aman of 
genius speaking the nobler thought which lay in their 
heart. If there is any meaning in the sublime invo- 
cation of the Lord’s Prayer, then there is dignity, 
significance, and truth in every human life and every 
faith by which the sons of the heavenly Father have 
striven to claim their divine relationship and heritage. 
But there is no truth which men find it so difficult to 
grasp ; no truth which advances with such slow and 
lingering step. Almost all other truths have outrun 
it. Men are willing to die for their faiths who are 
unwilling to recognize the kindred devotion and 
nobility of the brother who differs from them. The 
world is still fall of intolerance and narrowness, and, 
as in the days of the great Teacher who was rejected 
by the religious men of his age even more scornfully 
than by the sinful, the most offensive forms of these 
unchristian things are often to be found among those 
who call themselves the followers of the despised 
Nazarene. 

In broad contrast with this spirit of intolerance 
was the impressive memorial service to Mr. Beecher 
held in the beautiful Temple Emanu El in this city 
last Sunday afternoon. Dr. Gottheil and his congre- 


gation honored themselves not less than the memory 
of the dead preacher and the truth of a common 
humanity. Noone inthe vast throng which filled the 
temple on Sunday afternoon could have been unre- 
sponsive to the significance of theoccasion, The 
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portrait of Mr. Beecher, overhung with roses, lilies, 
and smilax, and flanked by palms, the beautiful sing- 
ing, the impressive and heartfelt prayers, the eloquent 
tribute of Dr. Gottheil—all these were eminently 
fitting, but the thought behind them must have 
touched all minds with something of deeper solemni- 
ty and gratitude. The old dispensation, overstepping 
the memories that have been walls of separation for 
centuries, recognized the service and genius of the 
preacher of the new dispensation ; in the temple the 
truth-loving Gentile at last stood side by side with 
his Hebrew brother, heirs of a universal promise, 
sons of an infinite Father. Surely nothing marks 
more clearly the advancing life of the world than 
such a service, nothing prophesies more distinctly the 
great day foreseen by prophets of all races and dis- 
pensations in which all men shall stand together be- 
fore the one God whom they have all more or less 
ignorantly worshiped. 

No more significant tribute could be paid the mem- 
ory of one whose whole life was a struggle for light, 
for joy, for freedom ; who passed out of the shadows 
of servitude into the glow of sonship ; who passed on 
every side through the formal and temporary to the 
vital and the spiritual ; who really believed that God 
was his Father, and that a'l men were his brethren. 
Two years ago, when the great philanthropist Sir Moses 
Montefiori died, Mr. Beecher stood in the pulpit of 
the Temple Emanu-E! and claimed kinship with the 
illustrious dead. He proclaimed the brotherhood of 
all noble spirits. Dr. Gotthiel, with delicate per- 
ception of the relationship of the two occasions, read a 
part of Mr. Beecher’s address by way of introduction 
to his own discriminating and striking eulogy. He 
declared that ‘‘ if any justification were needed for this 
service on the part of a Hebrew congregation to-day, 
it is supplied by the utterances of that great teacher 
of the Gospel at that time. But the day has passed 
when our motives in such an action as this would give 
offense or be misint2rpreted. We wrong the man and 
ourselves to say simply that he was a friend to the 
Jew. Beecher was a friend to every race. If you 
ecan his life, when will you find a time when he was 
not a friend for the wronged and the oppressed f 
It is not, then, as a friend of the Israelites only, but 
as an American as well, that we are here to honor 
his memory.” 

It is part of the work of men of genius to pierce to 
the heart of things and lay bare the universal basis 
of all belief and life. Smaller men may be trusted 
to keep up the barriers ; great men are compelled by 
the very sweep of their vision to pass over and beyond 
them. The world is slowly learning that all thoughts 
of God are insufficient, that all systems are imperfect 
and temporary, that all true souls have some vision 
of the truth. Larger knowledge of the universe is 
slowly fashioning larger conceptions of its Infinite 
Maker ; with the consciousness of our human igno- 
rance there is coming a new humility, a new worship, 
a new tolerance of the worship of others. The end 
is still far off. There are still the battles of toleration 
and freedom to be taught ; the struggle against nar- 
rowness and bitterness, even more dangerous in good 
men than in evil, is still to be carried on; but the 
nobler conception of human brotherhood and divine 
sonship, the clearer recognition of the common 
inadequacy of all thoughts of God, while they will 
not diminish the strength of individual conviction, 
will make men more tolerant of the thought which is 
not their own. The greatness of God, as it slowly 
breakness in upon the minds of men, will make our 
differences insignificant, and the whole truth, as it 
slowly reveals itself, will show all our systems inade- 
quate and passing. 


A FAR-REACHING PROPOSAL. 


N 1882 Mr. Arnold Toynbee, who was perhaps the 
most brilliant young democrat in England, told 
one of his audiences that the next subject for the Eng 
lish democracy to take in hand was that of homes for 
the masses. At that time almost nothing had been said 
upon this problem. Social reformers in Eogland had 
been stirring up public sentiment in regard to the 
grievances of the Irish peasants. The year before 
they had achieved their victory. Toe Government 
had passed the famous Land Law, and guaranteed 
** fair rents” to the Irish farmers. The principle of 
State interference had been conceded. Mr. Toynbee 
daringly applied this principle to the social needs of 
he English cities. Fair rents for Irish farms, he 
urged, is of less importance than fair rents for Eng- 
lish homes. 
Mr. Toynbee was in no sense a German Socialist. 
The necessity of State aid was always to him ‘“‘a 











reluctant admission.” He was unwilling to favor 
any action on the part of the Government which 
would diminish the self-reliance or independence of 
the working classes. He was willing to repeal the poor 
laws and abolish all outdoor relief. He believed 
that State charities which were grauted on the con- 
dition of helplessness tended to promote helplessness. 
The charity which he demanded for the working poor 
was aid which would increase their self-respect, and 
not diminish it, and he believed that better homes 
would accomplish this end. 

Since this address of Mr. Toynbee was delivered, 
the subject of tenement-house reform has been so 
much agitated that his proposition no longer seems 
so revolutionary. In fact, kindred projects are being 
talked of by men who are regarded as conservative 
reformers. The project of Professor Adler, described 
in another column, is of this character. Both in his 
view of the tenement-house system and in his view 
of the duty of the State toward it Professor Adler 
is in substantial agreement with Mr. Toynbee. He 
believes in advancing slowly ; he believes in making 
experiments upon a small scale before advocating 
them upon a large scale. But the idea which he has 
in view is that the public shall one day lend its aid 
to the work of providing decent homes for the entire 
people. He says that in England the initial step in 
this direction has already beentaken. Private build- 
ing companies have already received about one million 
dollars in Government loans. Under the Oross and 
Torrens act large sections of London have been de- 
stroyed and rebuilt. Both in Eogland and in America 
the public is rapidly coming to the conclusion thal 
the existence of foul rookeries is a disgrace and an 
evil, not only to the ovcupants, but to the public, and, 
as such public evil, is taking the matter in hand. 

The building company organized by Mr. Adler 
not only recognizes but formulates the principle 
that the building of homes for the poor should be 
looked upon from a moral as well as a commercia 
standpoint. It has limited its own dividends to four 
per cent. In England the Peabody trustees have 
avowed the same principle, and limited their divi- 
dends to three percent. They are now letting houses 
to over ten thousand tenants. No one has ever 
complained that the application of this principle has 
resulted harmfully. Instead of diminishing it has 
increased the self-respect, the thrift, and the morality 
of the beneficiaries. If, then, suggest Mr. Toynbee 
and Dr. Adler, itis well for private charity to take 
this form, would it not be well for public charity to 
take the same form? The people acting collectively 
are able to borrow money at three per cent. The 
mass of the people acting individually must pay 
eight or ten per cent. Should not the Government 
use its credit in order to lighten the burden of rent 
which now rests upon the mass of its citizens? It 
already lends money to railroad companies at less 
than the market rate of interest. May it not do the 
same for building companies ¢ 

This question is a bold one, and the time to answer 
it is not yet come. Mr. Toynbee himself correctly 
formulated the conditions upon which State aid 
should be given, and some of these conditions have 
not yet been fulfilled. They are: ‘‘ First, the matter 
must be one of primary social importance; next, it 
must be proved to be practical ; third, the S‘ate 
interference must not diminish self reliance.” The 
first of these conditions is fulfilled. The degrada- 
tion in some of the tenement-houses is worse than 
that which formerly existed in mines and factories. 
But the necessity of legislation does not prove the 
necessity of pecuniary State aid. Mr. Adler fully 
recognizes this. Before claiming that State or muni- 
cipality should interest itself directly in tenement- 
house projects, he believes in testing thoroughly 
how far these projects are practicable. Governments 
have always had bad success in starting new enter- 
prises. The only work which they should be called 
upon to do is to take up and extend institutions 
whose public utility has already been demonstrated. 

The present work to be accomplished in the matter 
of tenement-house reform is, not to impose new duties 
upon the various governmental bodies, but to insist 
that they shall fulfill the duties which they have 
already assumed. There are obligations which the 
landlords owe to the tenants; there are obligations 
which the tenants owe to the landlords; there are 
obligations which the tenants owe to each other. 
The individuals concerned are most of them unable 
to see that these obligations are enforced. It is the 
duty of the public to take the matterin hand. When 
it has fulfilled these duties others may be imposed 
upon it. Meanwhile it is encouraging to note the 





ideals of Mr. Toynbee and Mr. Adler. Whether or 
not the State or the municipality shall ever give its 
direct aid to the building of homes for the masses, 
the time is coming when all shal! accept both the 
ideal of a “‘ paternal government” and also the ideal 
that the investment of capital should be regarded 
from a moral as well as acommercial point of view. 


REST IN WORK. 


T has been said that many of the English portraits 
of the age of the Stuarts seem to reflect in some 
subtle way the features or expression of the Stuart 
monarchs. There was something in the character of 
the Stuart family, some mysterious psychologic 
quality, which not only infected men with faith, in 
spite of an overwhelming mass of facts establishing 
the perfidy of both kings, but which transferred the 
very expression of the Stuart face to the faces of their 
most eminent servants. In the portraits of many of 
those who have achieved the highest spiritual distine- 
tion there is also a common expression, but it is the 
expression of a quality of soul, and not the reproduc- 
tion of a personality. It is the expression of a pro- 
found rest—as if into the lives of these men who had 
walked with God there had come something of that 
peace which passeth all understanding. Most men 
and women live under a sense of perpetual unrest ; 
in their eagerness to achieve moral results they out- 
run moral processes, and instead of attaining an 
equipoise between themselves and their conditions 
there is a lack of harmony which shows itself in rest 
lessness. God takes a step, says Guizot, and 
centuries have passed away. In the accomplishment 
of His purpose there is never the slightest evidence of 
unrest or of haste; all things move deliberately, 
calmly, irresistibly forward, as if eternity were 
before. 

No great and enduring work is ever done in haste, 
no great and eternal character ever achieved in the 
spirit of restlessness. The artist who paints with a 
painful intensity often catches the eye and holds the 
attention of his own generation, but rarely lives in 
the sight of the ages that follow. Great works of art 
always have the element of repose. Even in battle, 
says Emerson, the Greek heroes are in repose; there 
is no sign of struggle, of haste, of restlessness. 
Works of small compass may be achieved by a sudden 
outburst of energy, but great works demand time, 
patience, quietude of soul. Three thousand separate 
studies remain to testify the boundless patience with 
which fhe genius of Michael Angelo prepared itself 
for the painting of the ‘‘ Last Judgment.” In the 
presence of such a task haste was impossible; the 
very greatness of the work calmed and subdued the 
spirit of the worker. One may write a burning 
appeal in an hour and in a fever of exaltation. But 
when one sits down before such a task as Carlyle 
faced when he wrote the Life of Frederick the Great, 
and saw the years stretch away before him filled with 
investigation, meditation, and toil, all restlessness 
must have died by force of the very conditions under 
which the work was undertaken. An eager builder 
may put up a dwelling ina few brief months; but 
the men who reared the great mediwval cathedrals 
knew that decades and perhaps centuries must pass 
before the arches would crowa the columns, and the 
roof rest upon the walls, and the great spires rise in 
ethereal grace and strength. 

Tae work of life is the building of character—the 
building, in other words, of that which is to have an 
eternal existence. Beside its duration the life of the 
Pyramids casts no shadow on the dial. Men and 
women who have this task before them shouid feel 
the touch of peace on the fever of their restlessness ; 
‘‘ without rest, without haste,” is the principle of 
true character-building. In thelife of a great states- 
man forty or fifty years of preparation must elapse 
before the power of maturity comes and all the 
powers are focused upon some great and enduring 
purpose. In the life of a great scholar half a cent- 
ury is hardly time enough to master the department 
to which original contributions are to be made. How 
much more must the element of infinite duration 
enter into the building of character! The very 
thought of the soul transformed out of weakness into 
strength, out of imperfection into righteousness, out 
of immaturity into perfect development, forbids 
haste or restlessness. 

The processes by which character is built are vital 
processes, and differ fundamentally from those 
which condition all material building. It is impoasi- 
ble for us to push ourselves by any eagerness into 
the temple of God’s truth ; it is impossible by any 
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haste or rush of energy to gain those insights which 
open up the spiritual world. These come only by 
growth, and that involves composure, acquiescence, 
resignation, patience, and faith. No man can hasten 
by an hour the growth of the oak as it rises from a 
tender shoot into a great trunk, and spreads out 
those mighty branches through which the wind sings 
its symphonies ; and no man can hasten by an hour 
that growth which shall open to him the deeper 
meanings of life. Simply to state the process is to 
demonstrate the impossibility of accelerating it by 
any motion of ours. The clay does not control the 
hand of the potter; it revolves as his wheel re- 
volves, it gains symmetry as his design is wrought 
upon it ; and the delicacy and beauty of its sculpt- 
ured lines come only as his hand presses them 
out. So is it with human life. We must be con- 
tent to wait upon growth, and to feel that, as each 
year adds to the girth of the. oak, so will it add 
to the massiveness of our own character; and as 
each year extends further the spreading shade of the 
great tree, so will it extend the range and the shelter 
of our own mature development. 








The Albany ‘“‘ Law Journal’? of March 19 says, edito- 
rially : ‘‘Mr. Beecher was excessively impulsive and guile- 
less, almost to boyishness, and this led him sometimes to 
say and do unbecoming things, and made him the prey of 
designing men. This was the secret of the great scandal 
that embittered his later years, and undoubtedly impaired 
his influence. We recorded our conviction about this un- 
happy affair at the time, and should not now refer to it 
except to repeat the opinion of the leading counsel for the 
plaintiff, the late William A. Beach. Mr. Beach was pre- 
disposed to believe Mr. Beecher guilty, but after the trial he 
declared in our hearing that he belleved him innocent, and 
that his appearance and utterance when he asserted his 
innocence on the witness stand were the most sublime and 
overpowering exhibition of the majesty of human nature 
that he ever bebeld. He could not understand how any one 
could resist that solemn avowal. ‘I felt and feel now,’ said 
he, ‘that we were a pack of hounds trying in vain to drag 
down a noble lion.’ But this great and noble man’s 
troubles are all over. His life-work cannot be over- 
estimated, and fortcnately he has left imperishable monu- 
ments. Sorrow seemsto be the usuallot of genius, but 
Beecher’s large heart and active sympathies brightened his 
whole life, and shone through the clouds of calumny. He 
loved, ministered unto, and blest his fellow-men, and his 
life was blessed and his end was peace. Fortunate are those 
who have listened to that hearty voice, been cheered by that 
magic smile, melted to tears and moved to laughter by that 
irresistible charm, elevated and purified by those sublime 
teachings, warmed in the glow of that wonderful personality. 
When shall we look upon his like again »”’ 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT] 


HE examinations at Andover last week before the 
spring recess were satisfactory to the examiners 
and friends of the institution who were present. It is 
quite remarkable that the excillng trial and long delay 
in getting a decision have not interfered with the regular 
work, not a lcciure, not a recitation, being omitted, and 
the literary work on the ‘‘ Andover Review ” has gone 
onas usual, One of the very interesting and suggestive 
features of the examination was the reading of two 
papers by two members of the Senior class, on the work 
of the ministry, in which the question of missions was 
discussed in a fresh and vigorous manner, and to the 
assent of those who heard them. When I say that these 
young men were Messrs, Noyes and Torrey, whom the 
American Board refuse io appoint to do missionary 
work, it will readily occur to the Christian philanthro-. 
pist that the expressions of surprise by those present 
that these students should be left and the appeal for 
missionaries taken into the Presbyterian churches and 
into Canada voiced the feelings of large numbers of the 
almoners of the Soard and the prevailing Christian senti- 
ment. [ heard general expressions of great satisfaction 
with Professor Smyth’s ¢xaminaiion in church history. 








A pamphlet of epecial Interest is the publication of the 
two sermons preached by Dr. Alexander McKenzie, the 
first November 7, the two hundred and fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the founding of Harvard College, and the second 
the twentieth anniversary of the pastor’s settlement in 
Cambridge, January 23. The pamphlet bears the title, 
‘©The College and the Church.” Of the college motto 
as it was at the beginning he says: ‘‘I love to look upon 
the solitary Veritas as {i rests on the Book. O that we 
were brave enough to press through everything till we 
come to iti—the veritas of stars and the veritas of souls | 
I would not give the college to any church. It would 
be eafer to pive it to Him whose name {is on the seal, to 
let his presence move under the trees and stand by every 
desk, to let him call disciples and apostles from our 
ranks,” Of the theology of Dr. McKenzle’s pulpit these 
sentences are the fair exponents: ‘‘ We have thought as 
God never thought, chosen as God could never choose, 
Hved as God would never lve. The unlikeness in will 





and way appalls us. This itis which we have named 
Sin.” ‘God fs love, and love will not have us dle. The 
Father will seek and save his child. Upon that side it is 
clear. Love seeks man, whose he is, The Love which 
created the world, without whom nothing was made that 
was made, comes where men are. Nature finds nature. 
The original overtakes the likeness in its wandering, and 
enters into it. It lives in sacrifice; for to be there is 
sacrifice. It makes atonement ; for incarnation is atone- 
ment. It lives itself out in what strangers call miracles. 
It goes to the cross, and {a wounded and bruised, mak- 
ing atonement in life and death. It asserts its own 
power and rises from the dead, bringing life snd immor- 
tality to light. This is God: the divine nature redeems 
the human nature ; the strong saves the weak ; the holy 
saves the guilty, which has been like it. The eyes fill 
with tears, the heart is nigh to breaking, as one thinks 
upon it, But the heart of the Eternal is most wonder 
fully kind, and we love too much to measure. The 
world would never have had fis Eden were {t not to have 
its Calvary.” Side by side stand this church and the 
college, and the pastor {s one of the college preachers. 


At the Monday meeting of Congregational ministers 
(there being no meeting the previous week) Dr. David 
O. Mears offered the following resolutions, which were 
adopted. The Rev. Henry J. Richardson took occasion 
in some remarks to severely criticise Joseph Cook for 
some of his utterances concerning Mr. Beecher. I think 
the feeling is general that Mr. Cook’s {Innuendoes were 
out of propriety, to say nothing of the bad spirit which 
seemed to animate them : 


‘* The Congregational ministers’ meeting in Boston, Mass., 
desire to put on record their grief in the departure from this 
life of the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. 

‘Tn the widespread mourning that has attended his death 
we recognize, not merely his own city, but the Republic, as 
his home, and every citizen as his brother. In a remarkable 
degree Mr. Beecher became the exponent of the great 
philanthropies and reforms that have resulted in the eman- 
cipation of the colored race and in righting the wrongs of 
the poor and despised. He loved men, never turning away 
from their appeals for aid. 

“We recognize his unparalleled services rendered the 
Republic during our late Civil War, and recall his public 
and constant advocacy of euch measures as would give no 
occasion for unfriendliness between the different sections, 
thus carrying into the Government the Christian spirit 
of forgiveness toward them who had wronged the Republic. 
We recognize his marvelous genius, that, alone and without 
authority, demanded and gained from reluctant Britain the 
respect due his nation, defeating the deepest-laid plots in 
favor of the Rebellion. 

‘*We put on record our appreciation of that spirit of 
toleration by which he won to himself the affection of multi_ 
tudes whose beliefs he had opposed, thus proving the 
superiority of manhood over the creeds it formulates, 
whether in the political or religious world. 

‘© We recognize the unparalleled power of his pulpit in his 
ministry of halfacentury. We affirm this, not in the line 
of any doctrinal or philosophical trend, but because of his 
exaltation of Christ as the ever-living Saviour of all who 
come to him. His central theme was Christ, but its applica- 
tion was as broad as the needs of the human heart. He 
inspired men whom his teachings may not have convinced 
to a higher service for the glory of God. Whenever he spoke 
the world listened to hear what message he had to give. He 
personified in his spirit the Gospel he taught. 

‘* Ag man, citizen, reformer, and preacher he was fearless 
in the performance of ail duties as he apprehended them ; he 
never sought public favor; he acknowledged but one 
Master, and fittingly ended his anwearied labors by finishing 
his ‘Life of Jesus the Christ,’ that Master he so truly 
loved. 

‘“©To Mrs. Beecher and the afflicted family we extend our 
sympathy in this day of their great sorrow, committing them 
in our faith to the comforts of the Gospel hope under the 
blessing of God.”’ 





Mr. Cook advertised as his prelude last Monday ‘‘ The 
Attack on the American Board,” but the announcement 
failed to draw a house, it being much the thinnest of the 
season. The lecturer in his adroit way tried to make It 
appear that a false liberalism, the newspapers to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, is the fool’s paradise, for lis con- 
stant effort Is to mask or minimiz3severetruth. Hecom- 
mended the ‘‘ Independent ” for printing the editorial in 
reply to Dr. Fisher, remarking that this was done “in one 
of the lucid intervals” of that journal. On the question 
of councils he said : “ It {s notorious that it is more diffi- 
cult to insure ecclesiastical purity in Congregationalism 
than in Presbyterianism or Methodism. We don’t want 
all the churches of Congregationalism to be responsible 
for unsound teachers that may be ordained by a vicl- 
nage council,” Hedeprecated Professor Fisher’s views, 
and thinks there is ‘‘ ground for alarm in the present 
aspect of the demands.” After characterizing the new 
movement as a ‘‘ whim,” he altered a verse of the hymn, 
‘© All Hail the Power of Jesus’ Name :” 
** Crown Whim, ye martyrs of our God, 
Who from his altar call ; 
Extol the stem of Jesse’s rod, 
And crown Whim Lord of all.”’ 

This effort at derision of the New Theology fell upon 

the audience as a shock, OBSERVER, 





—— 


A LETTER TO THE SUPPORTERS OF 
THE PRESENT POLICY OF THE AMER- 
ICAN BOARD. 


Dear Brethren : 


IRST of, all be assured that this letter is written in 

no controversial spirit. It is simply a plea ad- 
dressed to you in the interests of God’s kingdom in 
Japan, 

You do not need to be informed of the way in which 
God has blessed the work of the Japan Mission. The 
chief obstacle with which {t has had to contend has been 
the lack of laborers. Appeals for reinforcements have 
been showered upon the Secretaries and the Prudential 
Committee. Powerless to help, they could only send 
back word that no men offered themselves. Great then 
was the joy of the mission when a few months sinceit 
heard of several young men who desired to come to 
Japan. We thought that in them our prayers were 
about to be answered ; but afterward it was decided 
that the men could not besent. Concerning the merits 
of that decision nothing need here .be safd, for that 
question {s apart from the object of this letter. 

Almost simultaneously wit! this great disappointment 
there comes a wonderful increase of the opportunities 
opening before the mission. It seems as though, if we 
had the men, we might confidently expect, through the 
continued blessing of God, to see a great advance; but 
our force is now too weak to improve these opportunti- 
ties. In saying this we would not forget to be thank- 
ful for those who joined us last fall ; but their number 
was less than we had pleaded for as necessary in the 
work already assumed, and now there are these new 
and pressing calls. Eventa which ought to be our joy 
become new burdens, as they add to the discouraging 
sense of our weakness. 

We cannot be left longer without serlous loss. It is 
almost a necessity that we open two new stations at 
once. To do this weakens our present work, and may 
even compel us to give up one of the older stations. In 
Niigata, Dr. Scudder and his sister are spending the 
winter alone, shut off by boisterous seas and snowy 
mountains from the rest of the world. It is wrong to 
leave them thus any longer, but what can we do? 
There are other urgent needs, the particulars of which 
would occupy too much space. 

Who can estimate the loss if the present opportu- 
nitles are neglected ? There {s reason to believe that, 
if the church {s ready for such a blessing, Japan may 
within the next ten years become a Christian nation. 
What a great gain to have one such in Asia! There 
{s, however, grave reason to fear that through the 
church’s indifference the country may be given over to 
materialism. It is evident that Japan {fs to have an 
{immense influence inthe future development of Asia. 
God has seen fit to place upon the American Board a 
great share In the responsibility of deciding whether 
that influence shall be for or against the Gospel. 

When a regiment is sent to the front {t has a right to 
expect that it will be supported by the main army. At 
the critical moment of the battleit is hard to be told 
that troubles at the base of supplies prevent the sending 
of reinforcements. Put yourselves in our place as in 
the last letter from the Board weread of “‘ utter inability 
to secure the men and women now needed for ,the 
foreign service.” 

Can this be true? Are there no men whom the 
churches are ready to send ? Is it only those of unsound 
faith who are ready to devote themselves to missionary 
work? Has orthodoxy become fatal to misstonary 
zeal? Among those who belleve that the only chance 
for the salvation of the heathen is during the present 
life are there none ready to come and give them this 
chance ? 

I trust that my language will tuggest no trace of bit- 
terness when I ask, as individuals, those to whom this 
letter 1s addressed one personal question: Are not you, 
who use your influence to keep from the Japan Mission 
those whom you conscientiously deem unfit to be mis- 
slovarles, bound in this our hour of need either to come 
yourself or, if that 1s impo sible, to use your very 
utmost endeavor to find a :ubstitute ? 

If, when a member of your family ts seriously il], you 
feel constrained from lack of confidence in his theories 
to turn from the door a homeopathic physician who has 
been summoned by mistake, you will not rest satisfied 
with that achievement until you have in his place 
supplied a doctor of the regular school. Are the souls 
of the multitudes in heathen lands of so little value that 
any one can rest content with the present condition of 
affairs where nothing has been accomplished except the 
keeping away from mission flelds a few men who were 
deemed unqualified ? 

We must have at least five men AT ONCE. It does not 
seem as though this were asking a thing beyond the 
power of the Congregational churches of America. 
Among the many young ministers are there not to be 
found this number of persons to whose appointment no 
objection could be raised, and who are ready to come to 
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Japan at this critical time in her history? Must the 

American Board lose the greatest opportunity it has 

ever Known? A MEMBER OF THE JAPAN MISSION. 
JAPAN, February §, 1887. 








FROM BULGARIA. 


T bas been a surprise to me to see how correctly you 
have hit the mark in your brief notes from time to 
time in which you have alluded to affairs here in Bul- 
garia. It must be that you are not led in your opinions 
by perusing the Russian papers, for if you were, you 
would make statements as opposite as the east is from 
the west from what you now do. 

It puzzles me to understand the Russ{an press, unless 
it be that it is willfully blind. This people are not un- 
thankful nor unmindful of what Ruesia has done for 
them. ‘' Weare endlessly thankful,” they say. ‘ But 
we none the less love liberty, we love our native land. 
We are ready to give our sons to serve as soldiers, to pay 
for the support of the Prince whom we choose ; and, 
while we will do ali this, we will not give up our Con- 
stitution nor eurrender our lawful rights.” ‘‘ Russia 
for the Russians and Bulgaria for the Bulgarians.” If 
ever there was a lawfully chosen Assembly it was the 
last one, now adjourned awaiting the call of its 
President to listen to the report of its deputation. It 
is this Assembly that Russia insists shall be dis- 
solved as illegally choren. Sne demands that an 
interval shall elapse after its dismission before another 
is chosen, that the people may be informed of the 
issues at stake, and so may be able to understandingly 
choose deputies who shail express the will of the people. 
The people know too well what this means. Suppose 
that what Russla demands be acceded to, and a new 
Assembly be chosen; if the new Assembly should 
happen to be of the same mind as the present, will 
Russia be content? Not at all. She will find some 
fresh pretext for delay or disapproval. From the first 
she has been on the side of those not in power. It 
makes 20 difference which party may be in power, 
Russia always cpposes the Government. See her course 
now ip having Zamkoff called to Constantinople to be 
her cat’s-paw. He obeys his instructions, and what he 
ssys to-day he opposes to-morrow. It would seem that 
it would be impossible for Russia to have chosen a 
course more exasperating than the one she has followed 
for the last elghteen months. It is a marvel that this 
people have held their own as they have. This 
same courte bas served an end that Russfa little 
dreamed of—to open the eyes of a multitude to see 
Russfa’s real ot ject. I do not wonder that some are 
losing heart, and are tempted to say, ‘‘It’s no use ; we 
might as wel! give up.” But, if I read aright, they are 
but few in number, while the great majority say, ‘‘ We 
will hold on ; we will go on; we will dare all, do all, 
for ourrative land. Liberty or death !” 

The officers in command in the army have been 
educated in Russia, and they know her plans and her 
ways better than any others; and so long as they, to a 
man almost, are of oneheart, one voice, and one will, 
their lives will be opposed to Russia. 

It is refreshing to see how they regard a traitor, and 
also how the people do. I had not looked for such a 
feeling of detestation. Shculd Russia cume here in 
forces, there will be an exodus to other parts of many 
now atthe front. It is true that they chose a prince. 
‘«Let him ccme (Waldemar), and if he does not rule 
according to our constitution we have been taught how 
to free ourselves of him.” 

It would seem as if low-water mark had been reached 
—as though there must be a bresk ere summer comes ; 
will there be ? 

It cannot be denied but that there are dissatisfied per- 
sons ; is there any land where there are not ?) These dis- 
satisfied ones are, for the most part, or wholly, of those 
out of office, or of men who are above becoming farm- 
ers and manufacturers. There is abundant scope here 
for all who want to work, to employ all their time and 
talents and means. So long as this false idea of what is 
becoming for a man to do or not to do prevails, so long 
there will be want and dissatisfaction. Whoever may 
come to rule, he cannot soon displace the love they have 
for Alexander of Battenberg. Were he to come among 
them as a leader, what a host there would be to follow 
him wherever and against whomsoever he might lead ! 

It is the hope of some that there will be a coalition 
war againet Russia, and if so, that they shall have their 
former Prince as their general; that under his lead 
they may achieve their part in the success which they 
confidently expect ; and their part of this, for them, is 
to proclaim a kingdom in place of a principality, and 
make their general king. Never was telegraphic news 
awaited for in war times in America more eagerly than 
are the daily dispatches which are received here. 

{t is one of the marvels of the day that the weekly 
‘* Zonnitzar,” published at Constantinople, which was 
very suddenly euppreseed six months ago, has been 
allowed to reappear. It had a (weekly) circulation of 
some four thousand copies, being the only Bulgarian 





paper allowed to circulate in Mecedonia. It was very 
positively asserted at the time of its suppression that 
neither it nor any other Bulgarian paper would ever be 
permitted to be printed in Constantinople, though it was 
not the highest officials who made this assertion. Rus- 
sian influence was more predominant then than now, as 
we fear, at the ‘‘ gate of felicity.” It is not an easy task 
that the cfficlals have now. PaersonsSare arrested and 
are treated as Russia taught them how to treat those 
whom she had occasion to detain when in power here. 
It is just this that Russia now complains of—that the 
pupil has become more proficient than bis master. ‘‘ You 
go too far,” sald a Russian consul-general here toa prom- 
inent official when the latter begged him to tell him 
what was Bulgaria’s offense. 

I have spoken more freely than formerly of Russfa by 
name, for I could not help it—who could? Russian 
papers say the root of the opposition is found in Robert 
College and in the American missionaries. Does she 
know how many copies of the Bible and New Testa- 
ment were put into the hands of her soldiery when they 
came into these borders? Should they come again, we 
have a stock on hand which we shall gladly meet them 
with. W. E. L. 

PHILIPPOPOLIs, Eastern Roumelia. 


MR. CABLE AND HIS CHRISTIAN ENTER- 


PRISES AT NORTHAMPTON. 


OR one who still belongs in the ranks of young 

men, Mr. Cable's life presents some singular and 
noteworthy features. Born in New Orleans, married in 
that city, thoroughly identified with its interests, a Con- 
federate soldier bearing even now the scars of battle, 
his recent choice of a home among those whom he once 
antagonized has in it a touch of the romantic. His 
change of sentiment when he serlously asked himself 
the question, ‘‘ What are we fighting for ?” resulted for 
a time in the estrangement of old friends. The writing 
of his earlier stories of Creole days was another wedge 
to drive him apart from endeared associations. Vivid 
and accurate pictures of Southern life, they were never- 
theless received with no kindness by those whose life 
was portrayed with fidelity and friendliness. Then 
came those statesmanlike arlicles embodied in the 
“Silent South,” which embittered many because of 
their truthfulness. ‘‘The Oentury” discerned the 
value of the man, and through its columns introduced 
him to the public. It was left, however, forthe North, 
by personal contact with this sincere lover of his 
country and the race, t> discern the real worth of a 
noble patriot and a devoted Christian. Coming to the 
little town of Simsbury, Conn., for a year’s residence, 
he was invited to come to Northampton, where. 
unusual facilities existed for the education of his 
children. He recalled the large audience which greeted 
him when he read in the Opera House a year or 
more before, and the cordial reception ; hence he was 
soon inclined to enter in at the open door. The 
city is already feeling the impetus of his enthusfastic 
life. He keeps himself aloof from no enterprise which 
seeks the good of the people. A tireless writer, giving 
some eight hours daily to his work, be has yet built 
up in the Edwards Church a large Bible class, inaugu- 
rated a series of ‘‘ Home Culture Clubs” (spoken of in a 
recent number of The Christian Union), and now hascom- 
menced in the Opera-House where he first appeared toa 
Northampton audience a weekly exposition of the Sab. 
bath-School Lessons. About a thousand c!rculars have 
been printed and tigned by him and mailed to the citizens, 
care being taken to reach those not in the habit of attend. 
ing church. The result is that, on the two Sabbaths 
past, men and women of all shades of religious belief 
and unbelicf have been present. He seeks to draw out 
the class, not for discussion or dispute, and to give a 
very practical turn to the lesson. He encourages the 
timid questioner seeking for light, and gracefully turns 
aside or wisely answer questions which might lead 
to a mere argument or no good result. To the question 
of a skeptic, ‘‘ Does not God sanction human sacrifice ?” 
came the reply: ‘‘God consecrates the spirit of self- 
sacrifice and self-consecration to the ends of truth and 
righteousness.” Asking a question of the class, a quick 
reply came from a gentleman, ‘‘I don’t know.” Said 
Mr. Cable instantly : ‘‘I am smitten with envy when a 
man comes out promptly with a ‘I don’t know.’ We 
are all too ready to leap to a conjecture when any 
Scripture question difficult to explain is asked.” God’s 
omnipresence is set forth of enormous importance to 
Jacob when at Bethel. God’s personality, the nearness 
of the divine presence, was of tremendous value to those 
surrounded by religions which taught of a God mani- 
festing himself in the brute creation, and who deified 
dogs and monkeys. They were to be elevated above 
the bellefs of Chaldeans and Assyrians, and God by 
manifesting himself to them as a person was leading 
them to a belief in the one true God. The lesson of 
giving was enforced. We hold all cur possessions as 
stewards or administrators, all to be accounted for to 
Him who isthe true owner. But one-tenth is absolutely 














his, as one day {n seven {is absolutely his, removed from 
our control, he having a pecullar claim to this special 
portion. 

The opening of these meetings in a place accessible to 
all, and so largely attended, gives a promise of blessed 








results, 8. E. B. 
THE TENEMENT-HOUSE—ITS BRIGHTER 
FUTURE. 

By C. 8. 


EVERAL years ago Professor Felix Adler, of this 

city, in the course of a serfes of lectures upon the 
condition of the poor, outlined a plan by which he 
thought the working classes m'ght be provided with 
better homes, and themselves be come part owners of these 
homes, He had investigated the model tenement-houses 
in London. He knew the enormous interest which tene- 
ment-house property was paying in New York. What 
he proposed was this: thata Tenement Building Com- 
pany should be formed, which should erect sanitary 
dwellings, content itself with four per cent. dividends, 
and place all surplus to the credit of the renters. 

The plan was taken up by some of his people, and the 
fund was started. Fora longtime subscriptions came 
in in comparatively small amounts. But several young 
men and several ladies in the congregation worked along 
with enthusiasm until thirty thousand dollars had been 
raised. Then an appeal was made to prominent men of 
wealth who were known to be in sympathy with such 
projects. Mr Ottendorfer subscribed ten thousand 
dollars, Mr. Havemeyer ten thousand, Mr. Drexel 
ten thousand ; and the fund rapidly increased until, six 
months ago, it amounted to nearly one hundred thov- 
sand. Then the company proceeded to buy ground and 
obtain plans for their buildings. 

The land which they purchased {is on Cherry Street, 
near Mulberry, and isin a district largely peopled by 
shirt-makers—a class more overworked and underpaid 
than perbaps any other. The lots purchased were for- 
merly occupled by coal yards, and it was therefore the 
fortune of the company to escape paying for old build- 
ings which must be destroyed. There {s room for elght 
houses, Two single and two double are now being 
built. The single tenements contain three apartments 
on each floor, and the double tenements contain efght. 
The buildings are six storles high. When completed, 
therefore, they will contain about one hundred and 
thirty domici'es of two, three, and four rooms each. 
Thus a good-sized village will be housed upon this plot 
of ground one hundred feet square. The question is, 
Can such housing mean homing ? 

There are radicals who argue that a tenement house 
home {s an impossibility, and urge that the only desirable 
reform of the tenement house system is to reform it out 
of existence. Mr. George and his fellow-agitators take 
this position. They think that the State ought to bring 
about the time when each family shall have its own 
house and lot. It is not the place here to discuss Mr. 
George’s land theories. It {s sufficient to point out that 
even if the State did abolish the private ownership of 
land, it could not abolish the value of land. It would 
still be just as desirable to be near the centers of trade 
and industry, and people would still prefer to [ive in s{x- 
story houses near their work rather than in a one-story 
house on the other end of Long Island. The abolition 
of the tenement-house system would stretch New York 
over such an immense tract of country that one-half the 
people would be needed to man the street cars and ele- 
vated trains for the transportation of the other half. In 
Mr. George’s proposed city a street-car strike would be 
a much worse calamity than an earthquake, 

To talk, then, of abolishing the tenement house system 
is an absurdity. Thesystem has come to stay. Shorter 
hours and rapid transit may enable a larger number of 
people to have country homes and mitigate the acknow!l- 
edged evils of overcrowding. But tenement-houses, 
instead of becoming fewer, will become more. They 
cannot be abolished ; they must be reformed. Home 
life must be made possible within them. 

In the model tenement-houses in Brooklyn, described 
in these columns last May, the domestic privacy of 
each family is in a high degree secured. In those now 
being built on Cherry Street the attainment of this 
end will be stfll further regarded. In the first place, the 
external architecture of the buildings is free from that 
asylum-like aspect which is apt to make model tene- 
ment-houses repellent instead of attractive. The halls 
of the building are to be heated with steam. So far as 
the stairs and principal partitions are concerned, the 
building {s fireproof. The living-roomsaverage ten by 
fourteen feet, the bedrooms nine by twelve. The 
tenants are to have free light, free air, and free 
water. No room is without a window, and no wlndow 
opens upon a court or alleyway less than twelve feet 
wide. On each floor are provisions for water. Every 
needed sanitary arrangement has been made. There are 


sinks and closets on each story, and in the basement 
there will be washtubs in sufficient number to allow each 
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family the use of two tubs one day a week, steam and 
water being furnished free. Allof these arrangements 
are much more convenient than these one hundred and 
thirty families would have if they were living in a West- 
ern village. Itistrue that the domestic privacy is not 
yet as great as where each family has its own closets, its 
own washtubs, its own hallways, Yet the transition is 
very great from the rookerles where the rooms of one 
family open directly into the rooms of another, or even 
two families occupy the same room, and have all things 
incommon. In tenements such as those referred to In 
Brooklyn and these now being built, each family has its 
own private apartment. It is not disturbed by any of 
its nelghbors, except those directly overhead. In this 
respect the tenement-house cannot be made ideal until 
sclence shall invent something which shall minim- 
{ze sound as much as the telephone exaggerates it. 
Nevertheless, a great step has been taken in the direc- 
tlon of home life for the working people. The ideal 
will perhaps be reached when industrial and temperance 
reform shall enable each laborer to rent more rooms and 
better rooms. 

The alm of the Tenement-House Building Association 
goes beyond the comfortable housing of the tenants. On 
the first floor of the central bullding the space of four 
apartments is to be givenup tothe children. In the 
morning it is to be a school room, and in the afternoon 
a playroom. In the evening the men may use It for a 
reading-room. Those who know how many of the 
mothers among the poor have no time to care for their 
little ones wil) appreciate what this feature means. 

But the point in which these new buildings far surpass 
anything else of their kind {a {a the arrangements for the 
payment of rent. The model tenement-houses in Brook- 
lyn are made to return elght per cent. net (fourteen per 
cent. gross) to the owners. That is to say, the tenants 
pay an interest on the capital loaned them which Is 
nearly three times as great as that pald by the Govern- 
ment, and twice as great as that pald by the best 
savings banks. The Building Association Intends to 
charge the tenants merely the savings bank rate of 
interest—four per cent. The stock in the Association 1s 
divided into shares of twenty-five dollarseach. The 
rooms will be let at not lower than the usual rates. But 
whatever surplus remains after paying four per cent. to 
the stockholders will be credited to the tenants. This 
will first act as en insurance fund, tnsurlng the owners 
against loss and the tenant against eviction {in case of 
sickness or misfortune. It next serves the tenant asa 
home savings bank. He {s encouraged to save, and as 
his savings accumulate he is given shares of stock. In 
this way the thrifty tenants may become part owners of 
their own homes. Certainly this {3 a great opportunity. 
It corresponds exactly to the introduction of pessant 
proprietorship in England. If successful, it will be 
imitated first by private corporations, and next, per- 
haps, by public corporations. If in the future this 
line of progress shall be carrled on, the tenement-house 
system will no longer be a reproach to any city, and 
not only will the tenants have homes, but they will 
have thelr own homes. 








“SOULS UNDER THE ALTAR.” 


THE TEACHING OF CLEMENT IN REGARD TO 
THE FUTURE LIFE. 


By J. M. MaARLoweE. 


AM not a theologian in any sense, but a quiet editor 

and writer of books. In my youth I sought God in 
prayer, and I believe that he revealed himself to me. 1 
have never doubted this experience ; it has held me; in 
my quiet reading of the thoughtful books of the time, 
scientific and theological, this fact has ever remained in 
my experience, and I have been able to say: “God 
appeared to me at Luz.” But while my faith in religion 
has not been shaken, and while I believe that ‘‘it is 
eternal life to know God,” my belief in some points of 
the Augustine theology taught me in my boyhood has 
been disturbed, and I have often wished that there were 
some church for people constituted like myself, that 
admitted of freedom of faith and opinion in doctrinal 
matters about which Christians are not agreed, and in 
which religion was simply preached as an expérience 
and a life. 

I have been interested for some years in the views 
of the later Talmuds of the Essenes and the thought of 
the Christian Church in the first and second centuries 
in regard to the future life. I was, therefore, in some 
way prepared to be much surprised to hear that Dr. 
Dexter, in his address at the ecclesiastical court at the 
United States Hotel, Boston, asserted that only Origen, 
among the early Christian teachers, affirmed that there 
was a Gospel for the heathen after death. 

I had, only a short time before this assertion was 
made, laid down a work of Clement of Alexandria,’ in 
which I had read the following statements : 





1 Vol. XII. ‘‘ Ante-Nicene Christian Library,” edited by the 
Rey. Alexander Robert, D.D., and James Donaldson, LL.D., 
pp. 828, 330 





‘“‘The apostles, following the Lord (see Petrine texts, 
1 Peter iv., 6; 1 Peter ili., 18, , 20), preached the Gospel 
in Hades,”’ etc. 

‘Tf the Lord descended to Hades for no other erd than 
to preach the Gospel, as he did descend, it was either to 
preach the Gospel to all, or tothe Hebrews alone. [If to all, 
then all who believe will be saved (although they may be 
Gentiles), on making their profession there, since God’s 
judgments are saving and disciplinary, leading to conver 
sion, choosing rather the repentance than the death of the 
sinner,’’ etc. 

“For it is not right that those who had departed (before 
the Advent) should be condemned without trial,’’ etc. 

‘* For it ls not here alone that the active power of God is 
exerted, but it is everywhere and a/ ways at work.’’ 


Now, Clement of Alexandria was the greatest theo- 
logical teacher of his times, and lived scarcely more 
than two generations from the Apostles. He was a man 
of stainless and highly spirltual character, and his ortho- 
doxy was never questioned until after the rlse of the dark 
theology of St. Augustine. The Blshop of Jerusalem, 
a successor of the Apostles, was one of his puplls, as 
also the learned Origen, He was the leading theologioal 
teacher of the School of Alexandria, which was the 
principal theological school of the age, and he was con- 
nected with the church founded by 8t. Mark. These 
{ncidents led me naturally to ask the following quee- 
tions: If Clement’s orthodoxy was not questioned 
during the times in which he lived and taught, which 
was the great epoch of the Church, why should Chris- 
tians be reproved in this ago for holding the same 
humane view? or why should a good man Hike Dr. 
Withrow so lightly value the souls of the ‘‘ dead hea- 
then” as at Des Moines? According to Clement, the 
soul of a dead heathen would have an inestimable value 
in the hopes of the Cross. But the same doctrine fe 
distinctly taught in Maccabees, in which prayers for 
the salvation of those who died under an impulse of 
wrong-doing were cffered that they might repent in 
another life. (See Maccabees xll., 45.) 

Now, I do not write this because I belleve that sin has 
hope, except through repentance, for I well know sin {s 
de.th, and has in itself the fires of {ts own punishment. 
But it seems to my perhaps somewhat untheological 
mind that the evangelical church has departed from the 
view of the golden age of redemptive teaching, in lis 
hard and restricted theologies. It seems sad, also, to 
me, a8 an independent thinker, that Christlans should 
be so unwilling that the heathen should be accredited 
the hope of this hope, which evidently St. Peter, Clem- 
ent, and the early Christian writers cherished. It seems 
like a kind of spiritual barbarism ; a feeling akin to 
Peter’s when Peter was first commanded to carry the 
Gospel to the Gentiles. Do not the times require an 
evangelical church in which these old views of redemp- 
tion may at least by permission be held ? I have seen 
the need of such a fold in my own circle of friends, 
Scores of excellent Christlan people, whose meat and 
drink is to do the will of God, have either directly or 
indirectly expressed to me the same feeling; a church 
that allows a larger freedom to more charitable 
thought. 

I do not expect your indorsement of these views, but 
your paper is one that allows honest falth to think, and 
I hope it may prove a Roger Williams in the wilderness 
of the times. 

One more thought : My position in life is such that 
many students, honestly, cruelly tortured with the con- 
filcting thoughts and voices of the time, havecome to me 
with their secret vicws and religious experiences. Again 
and again such persons have sald to me, ‘‘I feel an im- 
pulse or calling to enter the ministry, but I cannot, for 
I could not pass a theological examination.” I have 
seen these young men enter the secular professions and 
achieve the highest success, I have also seen their in- 
ferfors finding an easy way into the pulpit, and have 
regretted to see seeming]y the better men lost to life’s 
highest work, and the force of the preaching of redemp- 
tlon so weakened and impaired. ‘‘If there were any 
church into which I could go conscientiously” 18 a 
secret repeated by young people in the ears of count- 
less Christian teachers. Must not some branches of the 
Church 20 broaden as to meet the needs of such young 
people, who may be unsettled and uncertain about dis- 
puted points of minor Cristian doctrine, and yet who 
would preach Christ, the spiritual life, and redemption 
from tin? It was the teaching of Clement that many 
Christians, like the disciples, would be missfonaries in 
a future life, and carry the Gospel to those who had not 
received it. To some this would appear a very danger- 
ous doctrine to teach, yet it was taught in the greatest 
missionary age of the Church—the period of missions and 
martyrs. The exaltation of the power of the Cross did 
not lessen missionary zeal. 

‘* What is the most beautiful conception of heaven in 
the Revelation ?” asked a priest of his class. ‘‘ And his 
servants shall serve him,” replied Thomas a Kempis, 
then a youth. The conception of Clement to many 
would prove as aspiring to missionary work as that of 
the great sermon of almost universal condemnation 
preached at Des Moines, If the church bells ring in 
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Hades, who should regret {t? ‘‘God sent not his Son 
{nto the world to condemn the world, but that the world 
through him might be saved,” and why should it be 
deemed unorthodox to dream with Clement that the 
Cross rose for every soul that desires {ts help and lifts its 
uncertain hands toward {t for salvation? Such a view 
offers no license to sin, but makes sin more abhorrent 
than ever. Who would limit the salvation of God ? 

I cee the friends of my boyhood becoming inefficient 
in the church because in the growth of thought they 
find themselves out of harmony with some points of old 
creeds, They continuemoral, prayerfu!, and benevolent ; 
but they go back to the Greek eschatology of the early 
Church, or regard theistic evolution as the probable 
manner of the creation, or accept the thought of Schlei- 
ermacher, that experience, or the Christian conscious- 
ness, is the ultimate evidence of faith ; they are severely 
reproved by some pastor or layman, end then lose 
harmony with old associations. Ought not people whose 
prayer and purpose are to be led by the Spirit of God 
be allowed the freedom to reach conclusions about such 
matters, by time and experience, ‘‘to try the spirits” ? 
and is it charitable to condemn a Christian for believing in 
the nineteenth century the eschatology that waa distinctly 
taught in the orthodox Church in the first and second 
centuries ? 

These are merely an editor’s questions. Thousands are 
quietly thinking the same way. They have no wish for 
theological controversy ; they aresimply seeking to be led 
aright, and to find the truth. What are such people to 
do? Where are those Christians (and they are multl- 
plying by thousands) who belleve in theistic evolution, 
in the Christian consciousness (or the spiritual life as 
the true witness of God), or in the Greck eschatology, to 
fmd a church home? There {fs a restlessness in the 
church to-day similar to that in England in the last 
century, before there came to the rellef of an oppressive 
Augustinianism the great Methodistic movement, and Its 
voice, that Christ died not for the elect on/, but that 
‘fhe grace of God was offered to all who would receive 
{t. What shall be the next step of progressive spirit- 
wallty and larger experience and thought? A return to 
Augustine or Clement, to the Latin or to the Greek ? or 
a church that shall leave each man’s mind and con- 
sctence free to interpret the Divine Word ? 


‘ Forever, while the light divine 
To seeking souls is sweet, 
The Ark will move, and seraphs shine 
Above the Mercy Seat.”’ 








MY STUDY FIRE. 


HERE is no greater fallacy than the belief still 
prevalent that human life can be divided into 
different activities and safely developed a'ong one single 
line. It is as impossible to securea true and lasting 
intellectual movement without a corresponding moral 
movement as to use the eyes intelligently without at the 
same time using the mind ; the two move together under 
acommon law. A purely literary interpretation of an 
age generally fails because it does not take into account 
all the elements in the problem ; it treats as abstractions 
expressions and forms of art which were vitally reiated 
to life. There is no more impressive illustration of the 
futility of an enduring intellectual activity without a 
correlative moral activity than that afforded by the age 
of the revival of learning in Italy. Such a stirring of 
the intellectual life has rarely taken piace, but it was 
divorced from the moral foroes of society. It is worth 
while to recal] the story of the moment when the great 
movement had reached its culmination. 

Silently, here and there, the printing-press had 
been set up. In 1465 the first Latin classic was 
printed in Italy, and in 1490 Aldus—name forever 
memorable in the history of literature—began to print 
the Greek text, and gave himself to the work of bring- 
ing the Greek clasafcs within the reach of the whole 
reading world with an unselfish devotion which ought 
to be remembered as long as the world stands. In 1479 
Virgil was printed, in 1488 Homer, in 1498 Aristotle, in 
1513 Plato; and now Italy’s work was done. She had 
not only recovered the thought of the past, she had put 
it into such forms that all the nations on the earth could 
share with her its inspiration and its wisdom. She had 
reunited the past and the future, but she had destroyed 
herself in the effort. With the greatness of anti mity 
she had recalled its unnamable vices, and now, currupt 
and powerless, she fell a victim to the stronger nations 
about her. 

The end came not without warning. As of oldin the 
midst of Athens one stood and precisimed the righteous- 
ness which the Greek had lost, so now, In this modern 
festival of Grecian gayety and vice, the stern voice of the 
Hebrew prophet was heard. Greece had done her work 
for the liberation of the mind ; Judea spoke again to the 
conecfence. It was toward the close of the year 1491, 
in the city of Florence, and in the Cathedral—the very 
eenter ef the most magnificent art life of Italy. Here 
are the walls which Arnolfo built; overhead {is Bru- 
nelleschi’s dome; yonder the campanile which Glotto 
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overlaid with exquisite sculptures rises in stainless purity 
heavenward ; and across the narrow street are those 
doors of Ghiberti which Michael Angelo declared were 
fit to be the gates of Paradise. It is early morning, and 
the vast, bare space of the cathedral is dim and vague, 
At the doors a crowd has waited since midnight to be 
sure of places under the stately roof. Notselessly, with 
here and there a lighted taper, the people pour in until 
the great area is filled. Hours pass away, the morning 
twilight changes into day, and the concourse which 
seemed like a vast impersonal humanity slowly defines 
itself into waiting men and women. The silence is 80 
deep that it is like a palpable presence. At last a door 
opens, and the voices of children approach, ringing 
through the cathedral and filling the upper afr with 
strains that are as the songs of angels to the waiting 
multitude. Thereis another hush, and then ail eyes are 
fixed onthe pulpit. The preacher’s cow] has fallen upon 
his shoulders, and he stands there sad, stern-faced, with 
the flashing eyes of genius and the imperious brow of 
one born tocommand. With the first word the great 
assemblage has forgotten itself; it lives only in that 
burning glance and upon those impassioned sentences. 
This is no priest who speaks by authority of a visible 
Church ; ft isa prophet declaring the judgment of the in- 
visible God. A great, earnest soul looks out from those 
eloquent eyes upon that hungry throng, pleads with them, 
denounces their sins, proclaims the awful retribution clcse 
athand. ‘‘ God is my witness,” sald Savonarola, ‘‘ that 
the whole of Saturday and the succeeding night I lay 
awake thinking, but could not turn myself, so completely 
was my path closed to me and every idea taken away 
except this. In the morning I heard it said, ‘ Fool, dost 
thou not see that it is God’s will thou shouldst preach 
thus ?’” 

The great preacher has been driven step by step to the 
place in which he stands. The awful sin of the age has 
burned itself into his'very soul, unt{l it has become an 
intolerable burden ; visions of doom surround him day 
and night, and his voice catches something of the author- 
ity, as his soul has something of the Insight, of an old- 
time prophet. He is elected Prior of the Convent of San 
Marco, and Lorenzo, the ruler of the city, whom all men 
flatter with the title of Magnificent, hears of this eloquent 
monk, tries to make friends with him, walks in the con- 
vent gardens, drops great pieces of gold into the con- 
vent coffers ; but the Prior will not come out of his cell 
for the greatest of kings. Afteratime Lorenzo falls 
sick, and lies dying amid his olive gardens. The memo- 
ries of his sins crowd thick and fast upon him. He will 
have no obsequious priest to absolve his guilty soul ; the 
fearless, stainless Savonarola only can give him com. 
fort. The message is sent, and this time the monk 
obeys. There lies the great Medici dying. Three crimes 
press upon his soul. ‘‘ Lorenzo,” says the priest, when 
he has heard the confession, ‘‘ be not despairing. God 
will forgive your sins if you will do three things. You 
must have a living faith in God’s power to pardon you.” 

‘*T have,” whispers the dying man. 

** You must restore all you have wrongfully gained.” 

‘* 7 will,” is the reluctant response. 

** You must give back to Florence her freedom.” 

At theee words the great ruler turned its face to the 
wall, and the stern priest left him to go into the unknown 
world with all his sins unpardoned. 

A few months later and Charles VIII. of France lies 
encamped about Florence. The voice of Savonarola 
has grown more and more commanding, and in this 
crisis, when all civil turmoil is hushed, that voice pene- 
trates every soul in the city. ‘‘ The scourge has come,” 
it cries. ‘‘ Repent, for the kingdom of heaven is at 
hand !” Piero, the weak son of Lorenzo, hurries out to 
meet Charlies, and formally surrenders the city into his 
hands. Then Florence rises as one man, casts out the 
family of the tyrant, and turns to the one strong soul 
within her walls. Savonarola goes out to meet the 
invader, not as the embassador of the free city, but of 
the King of kings. Charles cowers before him. ‘If 
thou dost forget the work for which the Lord sent thee, 
he will choose another to fulfill it, and will let the hand 
of his wrath fall upon thee with terrible scourges.” 

The French are finally gotten rid of, and for two years 
Savonarola rules Florence with a power of purity, pas- 
sion for right, and unselfish devotion forever memora- 
ble. But his greatness and his fearlessness have 
made him dangerous. In 1496 a command from Rome 
silences him. His enemies spread slanders, friends fall 
away, politicians scheme, and the fickle populace for- 
sake their idol. Take one more scene out of this noble 
life. It isin the calm of an April night, and they are 
singing the sweet vesper service in the Convent of San 
Marco. A deep peace broods over the sanctuary, but 
without the narrow streets are full of angry crowds. 
They rush upon the convent gates, and surround the 
building with the furyofa mob. The frightened priests 
hurriedly bar the doors. Savonarola hears the tumult 
and knows its meaning. He puts on his priestly robes, 
and, taking the crucifix in his hands, walks through the 
cloistere as calmly asin other days he walked through 
the throngs that knelt for his blessing. On the steps of 





the great altar, through that dreadful night, the noblest 
soul in Italy pleads for its furious persecutors. Then 
follows the imprisonment, the torture, the condemnation, 
and when May comes, and the soft Italian air is sweet 
with the breath of violets, the great square of Florence 
is crowded, as it has been many times before, to meet 
Savonarola. The hangman’s noose and the fires of mar- 
tyrdom are waiting for one who comes serenely forth to 
die as he had lived. 

‘*T separate thee from the church militant and the 
church triumphant,” says the trembling bishop, who 
removes his priestly robes. 

‘From the church militant, yes ; from the church 
triumphant, no; that is not yours todo.” And so the 
great soul of Savonarola passes to “ where, beyond these 
voices, there is peace.” 

All this happened in the year 1498 Twenty-nine 
years later, in 1527, the Spaniards swept like a hurricane 
into Italy, took Rome, sacked the beautiful city, tor- 
tured, exiled, or killed its scholars ; and the gay capital 
exchanged its culture and frivolity for the tyranny of a 
foreign ruler and the gloom of the religious fanatic. 
Italy, chained and silent, ceased to have a voice among 
the nations. The spirit of intellectual freedom and the 
devotion to learning which she had fostered had passed 
beyond the Alps. Erasmus carried the new light into 
the Low Countries, Reuchlin into Germany, Aleander 
into France ; Linacre, Grocyn, Sir Thomas More, Dean 
Colet, and other noble Englishmen, into England. 

So ends the first stage in that great movement which 
we call the Renaissance ; which was, as Michelet has said, 
the rediscovery of man and the rediscovery of the world. 
It touched first the mind, in this revival of antique 
learning, and gave it freedom and power ; it spoke next 
to the conscience, and set it free amidst the throes of the 
Reformation ; it reached later the popular life, and broke 
its bonds in the tumults of English and French Revolu- 
tions. What the final outcome of this mighty rebirth of 
the nations will be no man can tell. One by one the 
nations have taken up the work of the Renaissance, until 
now, facing a future which grows richer and richer in 
promise, we hear the voice that has wheeled the nations 
into line. Yesterday it was Italy, to-day itis England, 
to-morrow it will be America. ‘‘ Such,” as anotber has 
said, ‘‘is the torch-race of thenations. Greece stretches 
forth her hand to Italy ; Italy consigns the sacred fire to 
Northern Europe ; the people of the North pass on the 
fiame to America, to India, and to the Australasian 
isles.” 








LETTERS TO WORKINGMEN. 
IV.—THRIFT. 


EARS ago, when I was a boy, my father once sald 
to me, ‘‘I am determined always to have plenty 
of money.” ‘‘ That,” I replied, ‘‘is easier said than 
done.” ‘‘ Not at all,” was his response ; ‘‘it is perfectly 
simple.” ‘‘I wish you would tell me how,” said I. 
‘* Always spend less than you earn.” Then he added 
(it was in the old days when the omnibuses ran in Broad- 
way, carrying a passenger for sixpence), ‘‘ I am willing 
to walk up Broadway, but I will not get into a stage 
vniless I have ten cents.” I may put here, in contrast 
with this conversation, the experience of a friend of 
mine who landed in New York Clty on his return from 
a European tour without a cent in his pocket, and had 
to borrow money enough to carry him from the steam- 
boat dock to his home uptown. 

My friend Mr. B. illustrates my father’s principle in 
actual practice. Mr. B. is a hard-working laborer in a 
village. He is not what is ordinarily called a ekilled 
laborer, though long observation has given him a large 
practical knowledge of life in the garden, and, without 
being a professional gardener, he is a very successful one, 
Probably he never earned more than two dollars a day. 
Yet now, in his old age, he has a comfortable home paid 
for, and enough money laid up to enable him to live the 
few remaining years of his life without being dependent 
on any one, with a probability that when he dies he will 
leave a little behind him for his grandchildren. I fell 
into conversation with him once, and asked him how he 
had managed to lay up such a snug provision for his old 
age. His answer was identical with my father’s: ‘‘ By 
always spending less than I earned,” he replied. ‘‘ Have 
you always worked at dsy’s work?” I asked. ‘‘ No,” 
he said ; ‘‘ I worked in the brickyards by the season for 
a number of years.” ‘‘ But,” sald I, ‘‘to Jay up anything 
there would be still more difficult. How many months 
in the year would the brickyards give you employment ?”’ 
** About seven,” was his reply. ‘‘ And how could you 
lay up anything out of seven months’ wages?” ‘‘I 
always kept,” he answered, ‘‘ two pocketbooks—a sum- 
mer pocketbook and a winter pocketbook. And I 
divided my income, and put half of my earnings in my 
summer pocketbook for summer expenses, and the other 
half in my winter pocketbook for my winter expenses. 
And as the winter season was a month less than the 
summer, and as I was always able to find some odd jobs 
in the winter, I got ahead a little every year.” And £0, 
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with certainly no greater advantages than the average 
workingman, and with a family to support, Mr. B. has 
made himeelf, by thrift, a capitalist in a small way. 

In contrast with this experience of Mr. B. let me put 
another experience narrated to me in a private letter by 
a friend and a reader of The Christian Union : 

‘** Some years since a man of twenty or twenty-two 
drove to my house one evening in a nice stable turnout, 
much more stylish than my own, and stated that he 
called to borrow ten dollars. He was as well clad, to 
say the least, as myself, and had no appearance of any 
vicious habits. I inquired what necessity induced him 
to callon me. He replied that he wished to buy a pair 
of pants, as he had only those worn at the time, that he 
would soon repay the loan and any interest I chose to 
charge. In answer to inquiry, I found he was resident 
in a shoe village not five miles distant, was earning at 
one of the shoe factories from two to three dollars a 
day, and had only himself to care for. I inquired about 
his wages, and he said they were paid monthly. He then 
made the following statement, which was to me a new 
revelation : ‘When we have worked ten or fifteen 
days and earned twenty to forty dollars, we go to our 
employer and obtain from him a certificate that such 
an amount is due us on the first of the month ensuing; 
these certificates we sell for cash, less a discount of one 
to two dollars each.’ I replied, ‘Did you ever figure 
the rate of interest you pay?’ ‘ Why, no,’ said he. 
I told him at the legal rate, ¢. ¢, six per cent., on fifteen 
days {t would be five or seven and a half cents, and he 
was giving twenty times that, orone hundred and twenty 
per cent. He said, ‘ Well, a dollar is not much any- 
way ; but I guess the man who lets us have it does 
well, for he began with a few hundred not many years 
since, and now has thousands and his living besides.’ I 
inquired what proportion of the young men did this, 
and he said, ‘ Why, about all.’ I doubted it; but sub- 
sequent inquiries sustained his statement.” 

I venture to hazard the prophecy that this unknown 
young man will not in his old age have a home of 
his own and money enough in savings bank to make 
him independent, as has my friend Mr. B. 

Thrift involves two principles ; the contrast between 
these two cases illustrates them both: 1. Spend less 
than you earn. 2. Spend it after you have earned it. 
The man who spends more than he earns will always be 
bankrupt ; that is, he will always be living on other 
people. The man who spends It before he earns it will 
always be in debt ; that is, he will always have an inter- 
est account to pay in addition to his other expenses. The 
man who spends less than he earns, and spends it after 
he earns it, is certain, if he lives, to be a capitalist. 
This is the secret, and the whole secret, of getting ahead 
in the world. 

It is with a great deal of hesitation [ have ventured 
to write about thrift. The workingmen have heen so 
lectured on this subject by pious Bounderbys that they 
may well be sick of both lectures and lecturers. They 
have been told with tiresome reiteration that they are 
the happlest people in the world if they only knew it, 
that they ought to be satisfied with the lot which God 
has assigned them, and that their wages would be ample 
if they would only be economical and thrifty. I have 
as little patience with this sort of talk as the working- 
men themselves. I do not belleve it is true; and I do 
not believe that the lecturers wouid believe their own 
lectures if they were put on an income of one, two, or 
even three dollarsaday. Iam glad that the workingmen 
are dissatisfied. I hope they will continue to be dis- 
satisfied with the present till they find a way to a 
better future. I think, too, many influences must com- 
bine to lead on to that better future. But certainly no 
one else can work out any man’s salvation for him; he 
must work it out for himself. And the workingmen 
cannot work out their salvation from their present de- 
pendence on capital and the capitalists without thrift. 
Thriftless men may get better wages, but thriftless 
men never can become capitalists. What I want— 
I repeat it again and again in these papers—for the 
workingmen, what I long to see them want for them- 
selves, is not merely better wages ; it isa part ownership 
in the world’s tools, a share in the profits of the world’s 
industry, and « voice in its direction and control. That 
cannot be given them—they must take it; and they 
cannot take it without thrift—that is, without spending 
less than they earn, and spending it after, not before, 
they have earned it. 

This proposition might be left asa self-evident one ; 
but it is capable of a very simple demonstration. 
‘* Nature,” says Danson,’ ‘‘ pays us our wages only once 
a year. This is an inexorable law. And he who does 
not make provision for complying with it must either 
do without the harvest which distinguishes the civilized 
from the savage man, or depend upon his more provi- 
dent brother to ald him.” As all our income is derived 
from nature, who is the mother who feeds us all, it is 
quite evident that man cannot be truly independent 
until he is a year ahead ; until he has laid up in store as 
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much as the equivalent of a year’s subsistence. Then 
he is a capitalist. All over and above that natural 
reserve he may safely use to lend to others less provident 
than himself. What do you want? A Joseph who 
will gather into the granarles and feed you when the 
famine comes? Not at all. That is not democracy. 
That is the highway to serfdom, if not to slavery. 
What you want is a granary of your own, from which 
you may feed yourself. Then you are independent of 
the Josephs. But you cannot have that independence 
unless you form the resolve to spend less than you earn, 
and after you earn it, and turn your resolve into a habit 
of life. Larger wages will not help you, to become 
capitalists, if you spend them all as fast as you make 
them. Profit-sharing will not help you, if you spend 
the profits as fast as you recelvethem. Better wages, 
or even a share in the profits, can help you on 
toward independence only in case you learn the two 
essential principles of thrift, and put them in practice. 
Without thrift you will be as much dependent 
on the capitalist with four dollars a day wages 
as with two. and with a share in the profits as 
without it. The most thrifty man, if he has a family, 
must find it very difficult to get ahead on an income of 
two dollarsa day. Some do; I do not see how they do 
it. Therefore I have claimed for them, and do claim 
for them, a share in the profits, But that share in the 
profits is not an end; it is only a means to an end. The 
end is independence ; and independence cannot be con- 
ferred, it must be acquired; profits cannot give it with- 
out thrift, though thrift might give it without profits, 
The only question for you to consider is whether inde- 
pendence is what you want, or whether you are content 
to be always dependent on the tool-owners, and are only 
determined to get out of them as large wages for as little 
work as possible. If that is what you want for your- 
selves and your children, I have no suggestions to offer 
you. But if independence is what you want, it will be 
worth your while to commit to memory and lay to heart 
these simple propositions : 

Nature pays us our wages only oncea year. There- 
fore, if we wish to be independent of the capitalist, we 
must get a year ahead. And we can never do this except 
by spending less than we earn, and spending it after, 
not before, we have earned it. LA 








A LONDON BREAKFAST. 
By THE REV. WILLIAM MOORE. 


BOUT two years ago, when the Rev. Andrew 
Mearns, of London, published his ‘‘ Bitter Cry of 
Outcast London,” the public was deeply shocked at the 
description given of the deplorable misery and destitu- 
tion existing in many parts of that great city, and meas- 
ures were immediately taken to grapple with the distress 
so prevalent. The Congregationalists, of whom Dr. 
Mearns is a distinguished member, were the first and 
most zealous to minister to the bodily and spiritual 
needs of the people. Mission halla were opened, funds 
supplied, and earnest, self-denying men engaged in the 
work. 

It was my desire when in London last year in February 
to see for myself, so far as a somewhat limited time would 
permit, how widespread was the distress, and the meth- 
ods emp‘oyed by the various agencies in dealing with it. 
Through the kindness of the Rev. A. Mearns and Mr. 
Gates, of the Congregational Memorial Hall, I was 
enabled to spend a night in company with Mr. Smith, 
one of the missionaries engaged in the eastern part 
of London. Colliers’ Rents Hall, on the Surrey side 
of the river, was the mission to which I went. 
You reach the hall by a long, narrow, and dirty lane in 
the rear of St. George's in the Borough. The hall, 
which was formerly s chapel, is well suited for its pres- 
ent purpose. It will hold about 250 people, is well 
lighted and seated, is supplied with an organ, and has a 
vestry and kitchen attached. If ever a place stood in 
need of mission work it is Colliers’ Rents. Imagine a 
locality made up for the most part of dilapidated houses 
and of crowded tenements, where live thieves and the 
dangerous classes generally—a place where dirt, drunk- 
enness, poverty, and vice relgn—and you have Colliers’ 
Rents. 


I found Mr. Smith, the missionary whom I was to 
accompany, & quiet, earnest young man, of good means, 
which he employed, and his time also, in the service of 
the Master. 

A little after midnight we set out on our quest. The 
streets in the immediate vicinity of the hall resounded 
with the noise of quarreling, drunken oaths, and low 
songs. But our work that night lay on the City elde of 
the river. We crossed over London Bridge, and worked 
our way down Ratcliffe Highway toward the Minnories 
and the Tower. At the same ‘ime others, on the same 
errand, went westward, toward Covent Garden Market. 
We soon stopped three men, who were walking along 
with that shuffling gait peculiar to the habitual unem- 
ployed. We asked them how they were doing. ‘It’s 





_ the old story, sir,” said one, No work, I’ve just got 


tuppence in my pocket, and that’s all I’ve earned 
to-day.” Another said: ‘‘’Cause I'm a little un, people 
think I can’t do anything ; but I can throw a hundred- 
pound pig of lead about as well as any man.” ‘“ Had 
they any prospect of work?’ ‘‘ No, but they hoped 
to get some next week.” We told them we could give 
them a breakfast if they wished it, which they did, and 
we gave each a ticket, of which the following is a fac- 
simile : 





COLLIERS RENTS HALL, — 
OFF LONG LANE, 


Near St, George's Church, Borough. 


YOU ARE INVITED TO 
BREAKFAST 


This Morning (SUNDAY), at the above 
Hall, to commence at 6 o'clock, 








We met other groups of men at intervals, and with 
all it was the same story—-no work, no shelter, no food. 
We gave away altogether about sixty of the above 
tickets. 

While on our journey we had some talk with two 
policemen, who, like the majority of the London police, 
were well formed physically, and also intelligent and 
courteous. They told us what was doubtless true, 
that many of these unemployed, owing to the fact that 
they had never been accustomed to regular employment, 
would not work steadily, but after two er three days’ 
work would stop and be idle until they were again 
forced by hunger to do something. But they admitted 
that the great majority would be glad of steady work 
if they could get it. 

Onreturning up Long Lane about four o’clock, I called 
Mr. Smith’s attention to several men who were pressing 
themselves as closely as possible against a brick wall, 
‘* Why do they do that?” Iasked. ‘‘ There is a boiler 
in the room behind that wall,” was the reply, ‘‘ and the 
poor things are seeking the warmth that comes through.” 
Such an incident will give one some idea of their desti- 
tutecondition. We gave them tickets, and passed on to 
the hall, where, with those we brought along, were 
gathered some one hundred and sixty people, including 
a few women, who were in a corner by themselves. 
Many were fast asleep, and before long all were in the 
same condition, the genial warmth of the room soon 
making them succumb. It wasa pitiful sight to look 
upon that poor, starvation-pinched mass of fellow- 
mortals ; the thin and ragged clothing, the hollow cough 
and weary expression, told only too plainiy of poverty— 
bitter, grinding poverty. Atsixo’clock Mr. Smith went 
to the organ and played several hymns, which had the 
effect of slowly arousing the sleepers. A grace was 
sung, and then breakfast was servad. This consisted of 
bread and butter and meat, all of first-class quality, as I 
can testify, and excellent coffee with milk and sugar. 
Each person had a paper bag given him filled with one 
pound of bread, besides the meat, and as much coffee 
as he wanted. I saw more than one drink four large 
breakfast cups ofit. The effect of breakfast upon these 
poor men was magical ; depression, lassitude, and 
drowsiness gave way to a perfect buoyancy of spirit 
and activity. After the meala short Gospel service was 
held, consisting of plenty of hearty singing from 
‘*Gospel Hymns,” brief addresses, and prayers. All 
were very attentive and orderly, and took part readily 
in the service whenever occasion offered. 

In holding this service after breakfast instead of before, 
the friends in charge showed that they were men of good 
common sense and keen observers of human nature. 
Men less discerning would have endeavored to feed their 
souls before satisfying their bodily wants, and thereby 
would have failed. 

The following questions at the close of the services 
were put to the men, and received the accompanying 
replies : 

1. How many have come up to London within the last 
two weeks ? 

Ans, Seventeen. 

2. How many slept out-of-doors three nights last 
week ? 

Ans. Fifty-nine. 

3. How many earned less than 23, and 61.—60 cents— 
last week ? 

Ans. One hundred and nineteen. 

4. How many earned less than 53.—-$1.25—during the 
last month ? 

Ans. Eighty-nine, 

5. How many are willing to work for 1s,—24 cents— 
per day ? 

Ans. { Seventy. 

These answers reveal a sad condition of poverty and 
misery, and there was no reason, from what I learned, to 
doubt their truthfulness, The gentlemen engaged in 
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this work are too experienced, and know the class they 
deal with too well, to be easily imposed upon, 

The Jast question was put for two reasons—first, to 
test the readiness to work of those present, and, second, 
the managers secure work whenever possible for deserv- 
ing cases. Only two weeks before they obtained work 
for about one hundred, on, I think, some drainage 
works in Lincolnshire, at the rate of one shilling per 
day ; but so well did the men work that their wages were 
very largely increased. 

Some may be surprised that not more than seventy out 
of a tolal of 160 were willing to work even for so small 
asum. Twoor three things, however, have to be con- 
sidered. Some of these men, perhaps, were habitual 
loafers, while with others there was doubtless the 
Micawber-like hope that ‘“‘ something would turn up” 
even better if they remained in thelr old haunts. 

The friends of the mission do not confine themselves 
to this one actfon on a Sunday morning, but, later In tho 
day, and every day and evening in the week, they hold 
various services for old and young, men and women, 
thereby striving to help morally as well as physically. 

This is a brief sketch of what one denomination fs 
doing, in but one of its several mission halls forthe wel 
fare of that great class we call the unemployed and 
uncared for. It {s a most commendable work; and 
although there are discouragements in it, and a great 
outlay of money and time is necessary, yet there is much 
to encourage and cheer. To know that you have done 
something to help your fellow-man in his distress, that 
you have fed the hungry and clothed the naked, that 
you have infused fresh hopes into the hearts of despalir- 
ing ones, and made them better fitted to fight life’s bat- 
tle, is something to be grateful for; and, besides this, 
there {s the joy of knowing that all who engage In such 
work in the spirit of Christ will receive the glorious 
reward promised by him who said, ‘‘ Come, ye blessed 
of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you 
from the foundation of the world.” 








OLD MASKS AND HEADS. 
3Y H. A. Guerner. 

MONG the numerous curifosities In the Old 

World are several peculiar heads and masks, 
which, owing to thelgantiquity and the traditions con 
nected with them, are of particular interest. Carefully 
preserved in Rome, Barcelona, Sens, Mulhouse, and 
Basel, these odd heads have been gazed at by visitors 
from all points of the globe. When the Christian relig- 
fon began to supplant all heathen worship in Rome, 
the sites of many temples were used for the erection of 
churches. Thetemple of Virginia, built tn honor of 
the daughter whom Virginoius slew that she might not 
become the prey of the licentious decemvir Applus 
Claudius, was changed into a church, dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary, and the columas and pillars which had 
echoed for centuries with the vows of purity and fidelity 
of the Roman maidens were incorporated in the new 
building, together with a large stone mask found in the 
Ara Massima. This colossal moon-faced mask, with 
stolid features and parted lips, was supposed to repre- 
seut the Goddess of Truth, and tradition related that 
persons suspected of falsehood were brought before It, 
and called upon to thrust their right hand into its open 
mouth. Io that position the accused was forced to take 
a solemn oath that he had spoken the truth. If oath 
and statement were worthy of belief, the accused de- 
parted fully acquitted; but if false, the marble lips 
were said to close over the perjurer's hand, and hold it 
fast until all the assistants had seen him convicted of a 
lie. Placed beneath the church portico, this mask 
ceased to be used for judicial purposes, and only served 
as & voluntary test. Roman parents are still sald to 
threaten the children suspected of trifilog with the 
truth with the trial of the marble mask, and many a 
child strong in his innocence and faith has fearlessly 
thrust a little hand between the marble lips to vindicate 
his word. Of course, the real test consisted in the 
readiness of the accused to submit to the ordeal, and in 
those days of superstition hesitation was considered a 
sure proof of guilt. 

This church, which was first called Santa Marfa in 
Scuola Grecca—not only on account of the beautiful 
Greek statue of the Virgin above the altar, but also 
because the services were porformed by a Greek 
brotherhood—tis sald to have been the scene of St. 
Auzustine’s first instructions in Greek grammar. Re- 
built and greatly enriched by St. Hadrian I , it recelved 
the name of Sania Maria in Cosmediu3; but, thanks to 
the marble mask, the people, to this day, know it best 
by the designation of ‘‘ La Chiesa della Bocca della 
Veriia”—the Church of the Mouth of Truth. 

The second notable head is found in the ancient 
Cathedral of Barcelona, where a stranger, entering by 
the cloister door, is startled by the appearance of a 
Moor’s head suspended from the organ by the top of 
its turban, and glowing in the darkness with an almost 
diabolical effect. This effigy was formerly connected 
with the organ by means of an ingenious mechanism, so 
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that when the music was soft and low the Moor’s feat- 
ures quivered as if with anguish, but when the tones 
swelled out, Jouder and louder, his eyes would ro!l and 
his teeth would gnash, untf! the whole face seemed con- 
vulsed by excructating torture. These astounding con- 
tortions were intended to represent the sufferings of the 
Moors in the infernal regions, to which their Christian 
adversaries so cheerfully and readily consigned them. 
Many years ago the mechanism broke, and since then 
the Moor's agontzed features have been at rest. History 
informs us that during the long years which witnessed 
the gradual triumph of the Christlans over the Moors. 
the Castillan knights frequently brought the heads of 
the adversaries they had slain in battle and suspended 
them as offerings in Christian churches. These ghastly 
trophies, offensive alike to sight and smell, were soon 
replaced by effigies ; and such is the probable origin of 
the Moor's head of the Cathedral of Barcelona. 

In the Cathedral of Sens, in France, a head, not of a 
Moor, but of a Jawyer, graces one of the pillars near the 
door. This grotesque face represents Pierre de Cugn- 
idres, General Advocate of the Parliament of Paris, who, 
justly incensed by the encroachments of the clergy, {n- 
duced Philip VI. to call an assembly in 1330. Twenty 
influential ecclesiastics appeared to answer the charges 
made by the Sefgneurs, who had chosen Plerre de Cugn- 
idres to expose their griefs. The lawyer, beginning with 
the oft-quoted text, ‘‘ Render unto Cwsar,” etc., read a 
long list of charges and complaints, and closed with an 
eloquent appeal that the clergy shon!d attend to spiritual 
matters only, leaving all temporal! affairs in the hands of 
the laity. The Archbishop of Sens, who answered the 
charges in the name of his order, made such an able 
defense that the bigoted king gave a judgment {n favor of 
the clergy. John XXII, the Pope, was so well pleased 
with this verdict that he conferred the title of the ‘‘ Catho- 
lic King ” upon the French monarch, and bade the clergy 
erect equestrian statues of him before the doors of all the 
principal cathedrals throughout hiskingdom. Undaunt 
ed by his first defeat, Pierre de Cugn' res made asecond 
attempt to obtain justice, and failed as signally as the 
first time. To turn the unfortunate lawyer into ridicule 
the clergy then hung grotesque representations of him 
in the cathedrals, and taught the people to sing comic 
songs in which they made all manner of fun of poor 
Pierre, who thus became an object of public derision. 

In the Middle Ages a man was punished for slander by 
the imposition of a fine. A woman convicted of a sim- 
ilar cffense was not only compelled to pay a fine, but also 
to wear, hanging from her neck by achain, one or two 
stones, known by the name of ‘‘slander stones.” Thus 
adorned, accompanied by the officers of justice—who 
sounded the'r trumpets to attract the attention of all and 
call down upon the culprit the mockery of the crowd— 
spurred forward by the plaintiff, armed with an ox-goad, 
the unfortunate woman was forced to walk sll through 
the town. This mode of punishment, very popular in 
France in the thirteenth century, was also used in Ger- 
many, Friesland, Flanders, and Scandinavia. In Ger- 
many the woman was forced to wear a stone bottle, 
called the ‘‘ Buttelefiasche ” (the hangman’s bottle), upon 
which two quarreling women were represented. This 
instrument was also known as the ‘‘ Kroctenstein ” (toad- 
stone), the “‘Schandetein” (stone of infamy), or the “‘ Las- 
terstein’ (stone of vice). At Mulhouse, in Alsace, it 
bears the pecullar tile of ‘‘ Klapperstein ” (gossip or 
gabble stone), and can stil] be seen, hanging by its chains 
from one of the windows of the City Hall. It repre- 
sents 8 woman's mask, with rolling eyes and protruding 
tongue, and above it is the inscription : 

‘Zam Klapperstein bin ich genannt 

Den boezen Menschen woh! bekannt ; 

Wer Lust zu Zank und Hader hat 

Der musz mich tragen durch die Stadt.”’ 
Which, freely transiated into doggerel, reads : 

The gossip stone I’m said to be ; 

Full well the wicked know me. 

All who quarrel and strife enjoy 

Must through the city me convoy. 


In the beginning of the seventeenth century the 
punishment of the “‘ Klappersteln” was considered de- 
famatory, but it was not abolished until the city was 
annexed by France in 1798. In the archives of Mul- 
house the name of the last wearer of the dreaded ‘‘ Klap- 
perstein” is stillom record, and among the curiosities 
is the placard she wore on her back, whereon {s inscribed 
in full the nature of her offense. 

On the long bridge which spans the Rhine and con- 
nects Great and Little Basel (as the two divisions of the 
city are called), there stood uattl about the middle of the 
present century a queer image, popularly known as the 
**Lalkdaig” (the king of the protruding tongue). A 
long standing snd bloody feud between the greater and 
lesser city had prompted the inhabitants of the former 
to set up this image, which, thanks to an interior 
mecharizm. continually pulled out its tongue in derision 
of the dwellers on the other side of the river. This 
ridiculous image has been transferred to the museum, 
where its oddity and anfiquity serve to make {t an object 
of interest. 





VITTEL. 
By Frances M. Laturop. 
I, 
Na day in June last, in Paris. a friend proposed 
that I shcu'd join her in visfting « health resort to 
which she had been ordered. 

Upon ioquiry as to the whereabouts of this fountain 
of health, the answer was: ‘‘Onh, it is s hole! Ths 
dullest of dull spots—tt fs Vittel In the Vosges; but 1 
mut go there, and you mu3t besr me company.” 

‘this was rather unpromising ss a programme for the 
summer, but as quiet country ltfe bas not for me the 
terrors I once felt for it, 1 packed varlous defenses from 
ennui—a few books, and that deifght{/u!, unfailing re- 
source of women, embrotdery s‘uffs, my palette of 
colors in silks, a bundle of letters long Jabeled 
‘* »nanswered’—and surrendered myself to the future. 

Vittel ! The name was unknown as alnong the fash- 
fonable resorts of water-drinking, and yet it was hardly 
to be believed that any place for visitors or tour{sts in 
Europe shcu'd have escaped the hardy, adventurcus 
army of Americans which has made the second unt 
versal invasion of the known world since that of the 
Romans. Its obscurity cculd hardly be better estab 
lished than by this fact; and perhaps this charm of the 
unknown and unhackneyed was the strongest magnet 
to me. I will not present in dramatic succession my 
impressions, starting at Vittel as ‘‘a hole,” to the euhse- 
quent grand dénouement that followed, but will simply 
disclose the fact that, hidden among the rounded hills 
standing as the avant garde of the real Vosges Mount- 
ains, there exists a true ‘‘ Happy Valley” for invalids 
and over-tired men and women, where, as yet, neither 
fashion nor the vices of pleasure common to health 
resorts have spread their blight, and the afr, always cool 
and fresh, is untainted by human swarms. This un- 
spoiled Eden is eight hours from Paris on the Stras- 
bourg line of railway, from which itt diverges south, two 
hours. In its origin it possesses the first great re«juisite 
for renown, without which no well-regulated mineral 
spring of high or low degree in Europe would dare to 
offer itself tothe public. It was known to the Romans ! 

There are evidences in plenty here of the tread of that 
mighty nation which elghteen hundred years ago tried 
to fill all earthly space, and spent their lives, apparently, 
in planting bits of pottery, coins, tiles, and sculptures, 
to furnish all succeeding generations the joy of digging 
for them, with the occasional glory of discovery, 

Roman roads are clearly traced throughout the valley, 
and much labor and ingenuity have been expended upon 
the orlgin of the name Vittel. The usual derivation is from 
Vitellius, who was Roman Governor of Gaul about the 
year 68. This Roman derivation of the name having been 
duly established, historians, with the perversity of their 
kind, proceed at once to establish other derivations with 
equally strong arguments. These are interesting to us 
only as an example that some things can be proved as 
well as others. For instancs, one writer finds in Vittel 
a meanin» in prettv allusion to its healipg waters, from 
the Latin words Vite éel/us (land of life) Another in- 
genious mind belleves the aame to come from pite//us, 
as proving rich pasturage in the valley, where flocks and 
herds fared sumptuously and waxed fat. 

While the true flavor of antiquity has thus been secured 
for Vittel in common with most Continental springs, it 
differs from them in severa] points. It is not situated 
at the bottom of a basin, inclosed by hills that radfate 
and intensify the sun’s rays; nor is it, like its rival 
Coutreyeville, half an hour distant, wedged within the 
streets of a French village, the stronghold of foul smells 
from the absence of sewers and the abundance of low, 
unventilated houses of stone, where men, women, chil- 
dren, and domestic animals are huddied together under 
acommon roof. The mineral waters of Vittel rise so 
near the head of the valley that the hotel, ‘“‘ L'Etablisse- 
ment,” commands a wide view of the meadows spread- 
ing away down the valley, until the distance is closed 
by a turn that brings the side hills overlapping each 
other. The space thus spread cut is grandly described 
by the local guide-books as a vast prairie, but is scarcely 
half a mile in width—rather a long way from our {dea of 
vastness or prairies. The outlying and environing hills, 
with their intervening meadows, are thickly dotted with 
trees, an occasional bit of woodland intervening, and 
are cultivated in those small, ribbon-like fields that seem 
the work of some xs:tbetic farmers who arrange their 
crops in a harmony of greens, yellows, gold-browns, 
and grays, of which one never tires. These mosa- 
ics of harvest colors rise on the slopes and hurry 
over their ridges in a tantalizing manner that invites 
one to follow “ over the hills and far away;” and 
a fancy comes back to me that always haunted my 
childhood in seeing heights which bounded the 
horizon, that if I could ascend their tops I must surely 
behold unknown and inconceivable glories on the other 
side. Along the side of the valley, in full view from 
my window, extends the great poplar-fringed Roman 
road, smooth and white as a sanded floor, going straight 
to ite end and aim with no idle meanderings or playing 





by the way. The beautiful poplars that border the 
roads in this part of France sre not of the old sentine! 
type, standing guard in immovable dignity, but of a 
sort with spreading branches and lacelike follage, screen 
ing without shutting out the distant embattled horizon, 
The meadows are the paradise of song-birds, and here 
for the first time I have bad a full, rich feast of the 
lark’s delicious s'nging. No poem or description that 
I have seen, from Shakespeare's {mmortal verse to Word- 
worth’s ‘‘To a Skylark,” gives an adequate {dea of this 
music. The song seems a j*yous murmur of one or two 
notes susta{ned in a kind of trill for a moment, then 
rising into a melo¢y or song, which again loses {tself in 
that never-to-be-described warble—the very ecstasy of 
joy. The mornings at dawn in July were full of this 
sweet sound, and I felt myself defrauded when an un 
wary late nap lost me an hour ef it. There are serious 
fears that my singers will fly to fresh fields and pastures 
new under the reign of that unfversal marauer, the 
Goth and Vandal of our day, ‘‘ Improvement.” He has 
his eye on the meadow under my window where the 
richly dyed field ftlowera of France—scarlet popples, 
white and gold daisies, red and white clover, bluets, the 
white-tufted wild turnip, and myriads of unknown 
yellow flowers—combine wonderfully on the ground 
work of grasses where the larks keep house. A chart— 
a dreadful chart—has been seen which foreshadows the 
doom of this charming meadow, reduced to the dul! 
commonplace of a ehaven lawn, red-sanded paths wind 
ing serpentwise through it, and in the center a chapel 
rearing its Gothic sptre and pinnacled roof. The im- 
provement ogre is held at bay for the present by the 
Jow condition of its exchequer, and may fortunately so 
remain long to come. 

Ono the other side of the hotel are spacious grounds 
laid out in lawny, great ovals of hothouse plants be 
tween groups of magnificent larches and chestnuts, with 
endless red sanded walks for the drinkers, wko after 
each glass of water have the added doee of a fifteen min- 
utes’ walk. Six to twelve tumblers of water are pre- 
scribed for the morning hours, according to the condi- 
tion of the patients. There are four springs, of differing 
medicinal qualities, all without flavor, nearly ice-cold, 
and of crystal clearness. D!Iseases of the stomach and 
kidneys, gout, and rheumatism are cured by these 
waters In many cases. 

Once clear of the park thus formally laid out, we are 
once more among the fields outlying all sides of the 
hotel. Here landscapes of qulet beauty extend to the 
horizon in unbroken view, which may be enjoyed with 
comfort, as seats are placed at many points. The soft 
wind brings the scent of clover flelds, new-mown hay, 
mingled with the spice of p!ne trees, under whose thick 
shade one defies the utmost heats of August. I have 
never found a watering place where solitude amid the 
prettiest scenery is so easily attainable, 

Vittel in its present stage is free enough from the vul- 
garities and evils of fashionable summer resorts to be 
almost Arcadian. Inoffensive games are supplied—like 
lawn-tennis, crcquet, billlards. There is alsoa shooting- 
gallery, where the nearest approach to vice {s offering 
pigeons at fifty cents apiece to men of nobler ambitlon 
than those who are content to fire at the wild-wood(en) 
boar pulled by strings across one end of the shooting’ 
gallery. A well-built Casino by the architect of the 
Grand Opera-House in Paris, M. Caarles Garnier, has 
been opened, where operatic, dramatic, and other per- 
formances are Offered three times a week to an audience 
always ready to be pleased. A table-dejeu of childish 
proportions exists at the Casino, where the stakes are 
limited to ten cents. 

This hotel, or ¢ablissement, 1s well planned, plainly 
built, and in most respects perfectly comfortable. Its 
cleanliness—especlally the halls of the ‘‘ annex,” where 
our rooms were chosen—is far from the perfection now 
absolutely demanded in hotels of a sanitary class, and 
its state of bad drainage would not be tolerated for a 
dsy in any good American hotel, but is apparently in 
accord with the blunted olfactories that must be a spe- 
cial organism of the French nose, since it endures with- 
out complaint inexpressible abominations, not only in 
the finest houses, but throughout the boulevards and 
best streets, gardens, and parks of Paris. Our chef de 
cuisine 1s a veritable ‘‘ cordon blev,” and our table, in its 
profusion of exquisitely prepared dishes, 1s consequently 
completely successful in counteracting the benefit from 
the waters with patients under treatment for gout and 
dyspepsia. No idea exists, apparently, of a regimen 
sulted to such cases as are benetited by the waters. 
Who can say what far-reaching policy may not deter- 
mine this dietetic course? Since it is not in human 
nature to forego the dalaties of our chef's skill, it follows 
that invalids must return next year to be cured of the 
dinners of this one. As I hope that some people who 
now hear of Vittel for the first time wi!! find a summer’s 
rest there, I will mention that the tariff of prices is very 
reasonable compared to that of other similar resorts 
having fewer luxuries and pleasures. A good room, 
with the surpassingly excellent table already mentioned, 
may be had for fifteen francs a day ; and larger rooms, 
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with the same table, for a little more. A parlor, with 
private table, would double the prices just specified. 
IL. 

From this hotel we have a charming view of the vil 
lage of Vittel, half a mile distant, where, rising above the 
low red roofs, are the towers of its #70 churches—almost 
an anomaly in a French village, where the single spire or 
tower usually reveals unanimity of religious worship— 
one family under the care of a spiritual father ; a strik- 
ing contrast to our own little villages, where six or more 
church splres confront each other in architectural styles 
as diverse as the creeds of thelr worshipers. But who- 
ever would preserve the illusion created by a pictur- 
esquely placed French village, with its red-brown tiled 
roofs stained with mosses of centuries, and half hidden 
in trees, must be careful to see it only in the perspec- 
tive of alandscape. Strolling one morning toward the 
village, I entered it by an outlying street. Alas for 
my long treasured bellef in a romantic peasant village ! 
It was shattered at the first touch. The streét was lined 
with low huts built of coarse stones roughly plastered in 
the manner usual everywhere in France. Wide open 
doors and windows showed gloomy depths of squalor, 
poverty, and discomfort that struck me wlth the force 
of asudden blow. The street was encumbered with 
rubbish, while directly in front of many houses masses 
of manure piled in huge square heaps in all stages of 
decay confronted the eye. On these heaps, under the 
very windows of the family rooms, great troops of hens 
and chickens were plying an unceasing industry of pick- 
ing up an honest living. These pestilential mounds were 
numerous enough to make the air intolerable; but I 
went on, hoping to come upon some traces of that homely 
beauty seen in the work of painters who fiad never- 
ending subjects in peasant life and have created for us its 
ideal charm. ‘‘ Can human beings be born, live their 
lives, and die in the midst of such foulness ?” was my 
first thought. What becomes of the theory of discase, 
especially typhoids, induced by decaying matter, in the 
face of this evidence to the contrary ? For in this village, 
and many others since visited, the people weara look 
of health, and very aged women seem especially numer 
ous. The old allusion to the rustic who has never been 
out of sight of the paternal dung-hill acquires true force 
after one tour through a French village. Atevery other 
door women and children were seated at lace-making, 
their fingers flying among the bobbins with Incredibly 
swift movement. The simple peasant dress and white 
cap of every woman and little girl alike bears little like- 
ness to those figuring with much effectin fancy dress 
balls and church fairs, but is yet far enough from the 
fashions of Paris to lend a certain quaintness to their 
appearance. For a moment these white-capped lace- 
makers restored my Ideal of a happy, picturesque 
peasantry, the absence of which in our own land bas 
deeply afflicted at least one American novelist. I 
stopped to watch the fingers weaving subtleties of linen 
threads so deftly as to make the work seem an instinct- 
ive sleight-of hand rather than a simple domestic art, and 
fell into a little talk with the workers, A little girl of 
eight years was making a lace known as Torchon. As I 
looked at her tiny fingers a woman came up and spoke 
sharply to the child for letting the pillow-shaped frame 
used in lace weaving slip a little out of place in her lap. 
A smart rap on the ear, with the words, ‘‘ Sois pas 
béte,” roused my sympathy. I asked how much this 
child could earn. ‘‘If she works well the whole 
day she can gain two cents,” was the reply. An old 
woman, who sald she was over elghty years of age, 
with dim eyes and skin shriveled to an incredibly 
creased and leathery substance, sald that her sole means 
of living was lace-making, by which she could make six 
cents a day. 

‘* And what food can you buy for so little ?” I asked. 

‘* Bread, and some kinds of vegetables,” said the poor 
old creature. 

The young and skilled workers can earn from twelve 
to twenty cents, but of the latter there are few. In 
many visits among these poor people I learned some- 
thing of the system which permits a country to possess 
a picturesque peasantry. In families numbering ten 
and twelve members, not one is an idler. From the 
grandmother of eighty to achild of seven, each must 
contribute to the common stock of money. 

The mother, with her grown daughters, works in the 
fields during the early morning hours—from four 
o’clock to ten—the rest of the day being given to house- 
hold work and lace-making, or some other money-giving 
labor. One of the chief industries of the village is 
covering buttons with a network of crochet, Seven to 
ten cents may be earned in this way in a day. 

In friendly chat the women gave detatls of their 
every day life, with none of the pride which conceals 
poverty and hardship among the poor of our own land. 
The first meal of the day is a bit of dry bread. 

« What ! no coffee ?” I exclatmed. 

A derisive laugh went round the little group near me. 

** Coffee ? No, indeed !” 

‘« But after this early moreel you have a good dinner 
at noon ?” 


* Yes ; we have soup, bread, and vegetables.” 

But note the soup, which is made from the water In 
which the vegetables have been boiled. Cabbage, car 
rots, potatues, beans, and cold scraps left from meals are 
boiled together. To these is added a slice of “lard,” 
as itis called, meaning salt pork. This scrap of pork 
is hardly sufficlent to give one mouthful to each one at 
table. The vegetables are all removed from the soup. 
pot, and eaten separately. The soup is well seasoned, 
and {s not unpalatable, however lacking in nutritive 
quality. Supper is a second edition of the dinner, 

‘* But,” sald I, “‘ you have milk and eggs, for I see 
cows and hens.” 

** Yes! but they will bring money, and we cannot eat 
what will bring money for clothing and to keep us In 
winter.” 

**Do you not have meat sometimes ?” 

** Jamais, jamais de la viande /” was the chorus, 

But in other talks with the better class of villagers I 
learned that on great féte-days they went to the extent 
of buying a pound or two of mutton or veal. The 
luxuries of sugar, butter, cheese, coffee, etc., are too 
rare to be counted among the food of the poorer people. 
Chicory and roasted beans furnish a substitute for coffee, 
In each town there are flelds or narrow strips of land 
that are leased by the town to men who cannot own 4 
bit of garden ; and here are grown the vegetables which 
form so Important a part of the food. A second field 
is sometimes leased for growing grains. The vineyards 
of this region are few and of scanty luxurlance, and 
little wine 1s consumed by the poor people. A large 
brewery furnishes beer, at three conts a ///re (two quarts). 
I was surprised to learn that {n many parts of France, 
especially {n Normandy, large quantities of a thin clder 
are made, which the peasants drink with a dilution of 
one half water. This very mild beverage supersedes the 
use of wine among the poorer peasants. In the whole 
village of Vittel, with fifteen hundred {nhabitants, not a 
single wine-shop {s to be found, spirits and wine being 
sold only at the hotels or at the village café, a very 
ancient stone structure where the dining-room walls are 
completely covered with growing ivy, lending a fresh, 
summer-like appearance to this haunt of the local vows 
vivants. In this room I read the quatrain below, which 
{s cut in a stone of the wall over the date 1663 : 


* T.es amys de ce temps 
{essemblent les melcns : 
Faut gouster un cent 
Pour en trouver un bon’’— 


a sentiment bearfng equally hard on the host and his 
convives, and a reminder that the world and me/ons 
were no better {n 1663 than in 1885. 

Not to leave this somber picture without relief, {t must 
be said that here and there one finds a peasant family 
who have by great energy and good luck reached a state 
of modest competence. I became interested in one such 
family, of which Clafre, a girl of thirteen, had been 
employed in some lace needle-work for us, which was 
the occasion of several visits to her father’s house. Claire 
had informed me, with evident pride, that her father was 
marécha! of Vittel, a title indicating military distinction, 
but when translated ‘‘ farrier” was at once shorn of {ts 
apparent high significance, though not of its importance 
in the eyes of the family. The house was one of the 
usual stone and coarse mortar kind, but larger than 
common, and the family numbered twelve members, 
from a red-cheeked grandmother of elghty to a child of 
seven years. It was a beehive without a drone. 

Several grown daughters were seamstresses, making 
fine shirts, dresses, etc., for the people of the village, and 
were skilled operators on their American sewing- 
machine, These young girls, comely, finely shaped, and 
one of them possessed of real beauty, were not above 
the field work to which they had been trafned ; and from 
four o’clock to nine in the morning they took their 
allotted tasks in the fields, the property of thelr father. 
After nine o’clock the sewing began for the day’s work. 
The father, a fine specimen of health and vigor, seemed 
to possess a versatility in uniting several {industries more 
rarely met in his class in France than with us, where 
Jacks-of-all trades flourish abundantly. He had been to 
the Paris Exposition Universelle, and there had seen 
the wonders of American agricultural machines, which 
he had at once introduced among the farmers of the 
district, himself becoming agent for several famous 
mowers, reapers, and other machines. I was taken all 
over the house, through the workshop and cow-house, 
piggery, grain and hay lofts—all under one roof. The 
not impervious partition wall of the sty adjoined the 
room of the grandmother; a fact of which one was 
forcibly made aware by the odors of that room, which 
was otherwise of exceptional cleanliness, and filled with 
fine old furniture black with the constant polishings of 
acentury. In the kitchen stood an oak dresser of huge 
dimensions, displaying the gayly painted household 
falence of sixty years ago, with not a plece lacking or 
one defaced by nicks ; showing arcfined care of precious 
things worthy of all praise and imitation by reckless 





housekeepers of our day. The pride of the whole fam- 
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fly was a son who had gone to Paris and become a sol- 
dier of the Republic. The last letter from this son was 
produced and handed to me to read. It was truly a 
cleverly written letter ; the chirography perfectly fin 
ished and flowing, wholly unlike the unformed hand of 
an uneducated youth, and full of humorous sallies, 
directed in turn to each member of the household. In 
the first pages of the letter the young soldier alluded to 
some great event about to occur, working up the polat 
dramatically in a strong way; on the next page or two 
there was a new date, and the announcement that, 
whereas yesterday the writer of the first page was a sim- 
ple solder of the lowest grade in the service, he, their 
son, was to-day a ‘‘sous-officier,” which is the first step 
in promotion. He then hinted that he should expect 
nothing less than the slaughter of the fatted calf in his 
honor. I had already seen the fatted calf, which was a 
year old, and of goodly size. The joy and pride of this 
simple, good family in their soldier was without bounds. 
From thenceforth his letters were sent to me to peruse, 
in the full belief that my interest in the youth was sec- 
ond only to theirs. The fatted calf was metaphorically 
killed, that 1s, sold, and a due portion of the money sent 
to the soldier boy, who acknowledged his receipt of the 
‘* morsel of veal,” as he called it, in a bright and merry 
letter which Claire brought to the hotel for my reading. 

Every family fcte-day was the occasion of a feast, 
with little gifts and much sentiment. Clatre, my little 
seamstress, was assistant in the village school where 
orphans were taught and cared for tenderly by several 
good Sisters of Charity. Clatre’s two younger sisters 
were pupils also in the same school; and after school 
hours all had their task of button-crochet or needle- 
work to be done before rest or play could be dreamed of. 
No limit can possibly be fixed to the good consequent 
upon such early instilled industry and habitual thrift, 
or the art of putting by a few pence, among those not 
born to fortune. 

Education among peasantry of the poorest class, when 
it is to be had at all, is limited to a few years of school 
under the charge usually of the curé and Sisters of 
Charity, where nothing beyond the “‘ three R's,” with a 
small amount of geography and I'rench history, is 
thought necessary. At the age of from thirteen to fifteen, 
school days are over and the serious work of life begins, 
The little girls, however, even while in school, keep to 
their tasks of lace and button making, having several 
hours not occupled wlth study. After they leave ¢chool 
there is no cessation in the struggle against poverty. 
Old age finds them without provision for its needs, and 
their children and grandchildren are still at the bottom 
of the social scale. This life goes on in “la belle 
France” century after century. Changes of govern- 
ment bring no relief; for whether king, emperor, or 
president fatten in gross luxury even to decay, the end- 
less succession of ignorant lives given wholly to a single 
groove of labor must go on and on. It {s the hopelessness 
of anything better or higher for their children which 
forms the saddest feature of a ‘‘ picturesque peasantry.” 
From recent returns of the examinations of conscripts 
in l’rance, which are given in a dally Paris paper under 
the head of ‘‘ Progress of Education in France,” the 
highest grade of instruction was found in Belfort, where 
98.6 per cent. of the men could read, and the lowest in 
Finisterre, where only 59 per cent, could do so. Of the 
total number of couples married in the past year, 84 per 
cent. of the men and 75 of the women could sign their 
names. 

Contrast the education which {s offered to all classes 
and conditions of people in our own land, where hopeless 
poverty for Industrious, prudent workers cannot exist 
beyond one generation, and hardly so long. And yet 
there are Americans living in France who ‘‘ detest re- 
publics ” ([ have heard these words more than once) and 
long for the re-establishment of the monarchy. The 
raotive of this zealous partisanship is that a few already 
wealthy princes may have, as of old, the unfettered use 
of the public revenues and oflices,and thereby enrich 
needy offshoots of families whose claim to such alms is 
the prefix of a title to their names, bestowed upon their 
ancestors for reasons that {n many cases will not bear 
looking at closely. or the personal benefit of this class 
of hangers-on upon royal bounty these ex-Americans 
would willingly see France deluged with the horrors of 
a civil war. They do not put forward the plea of bene- 
fit te the poorest class, the education and elevation of 
the peasantry, but rather the idea of keeping them on 
thelr present degraded level ; for the republican form of 
government includes at least the theory of equal rights 
or freedom of development to all. However imperfectly 
carried out at present {s the idea of a free government, 
France has obtained the right to it. A few generations 
hence may witness freedom; not license, but simply 
liberty for the individual to fulfill, in his own way, his 
own highest possibilities. The enormous step from a 
despotism like that of the last Empire, by the path of 
Communism, to a government of the people, by the peo- 
ple, for the people, must of necessity be accompanied by 
a period of chaos, of mistakes, of slow growth to the 





settled institution of free government in the best sense, 
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THE GENERAL COMFORTABLENESS OF 
THE ENGLISH. 


By GwENDOLIN LLOoyD. 


HE longer one stays in England the more one real- 
izes how well the English understand the idea of 
comfort. There is, with this, plenty of ‘‘show” in some 
quarters—two liverled men on the box of a carriage 
when we would perhaps have one, an impressive butler at 
the door where. with us might be a white-aproned maid. 
But these are merely incidentals, not necessaries. The 
great, all-abiding sense of comfort comes from the 
fact that whatever of style and show people have they 
can well afford. People of independent fortune live on 
the interest of their money. The capital is held sacred 
to be left to some one else at death. Business people do 
not spend their income ; an Englishman religiously puts 
by just so much yearly, whether a servant has to be given 
up or a carriage ‘‘ put down” on account of some un- 
looked-for loss. 

What has struck me over here is the amount of money 
people have in the background ; and it is quite easy to be 
understood when one realizes that the average well-to-do 
person has inherited more or less from some provident 
relative. Thus there is always a larger or smaller nest-egg 
ready for future company. These people belong to the 
upper or lower middleclass. The term landed aristocracy 
covers another field. What is called the upper middle 
class seems to correspond to the average American that 
one meets at home. They vary, of course, as do we, in 
means, business, and professions ; but with them all is 
this same idea of comfort. A little shabbiness is not 
minded, if it is not of an inconvenient kind. Where an 
American family would scrape and screw to have a new 
carpet or fresh covering on the furniture, these comfort- 

overs will jog on with the old, brightening the room 

with pretty palms or flowers and the touch that gives a 
‘‘homely” look. In an English drawing-room there is 
always a bright fire in the winter, plenty of comfortable 
chairs, a sofa drawn up tothe fireplace, a plano out from 
the wall, plenty of tables, and a general usableness about 
everything. The carpet may be worn, the hall covered 
with not the freshest oilcloth, and yet an aristocratic- 
looking old butler will very likely usher you in, and the 
ladies drive out in their carriage and pair with coach- 
man and footman, or walk in thick boots and short 
gowns through muddy lanes or dirty streets, as it 
happens to sult them. 

If a new dress or jacket cannot be afforded, it is done 
without; but you may be sure, however plain or 
** dowdy” the day dress, the evening dinner will see a 
change of toilet much for the better. Not perhaps as 
much in regard to expensiveness as general tastefulness 
and becomingness. Home is the first consideration, the 
general public quite the second. Servants are, of 
course, cheaper and better trained, but in many ways 
their added number is necessary from the old fashion of 
many of the houses and the amount of waiting required. 
When each member of a family hasa bath-tub, with hot or 
cold water as desired, every morning in his or her room, 
and a bright fire to dress by, the service is not small. It 
requires some one with a certain amount of executive 
ability as the managing head of a household in England. 
If the lady is not strong enough, or prefers it, she has a 
competent housekeeper ; but, whichever way it is, the 
work is well done, and I know of no more comfortable 
place to visit than an English town or country house. 
The morning bath, the leisurely toilet, the unhurried 
breakfast, all make a pleasant beginning for a day. 
Why we could not follow the English with profit in little 
later hours in the morning I cannot see. Take them as 
business or professional men, they seem to be successful 
in life, even if they do not rush through as we do. 

As I come to the end of my little essay on the com- 
fortable traits I have found in a lengthened stay among 
our kinsfolk here, I am reminded of an English girl’s 
definition of a gentleman: ‘‘A man who isn’t afraid to 
come into a drawing-room with muddy boots.” 

Lonpon, January, 1887. 








HOW TO SELECT CANNED GOODS 
By JostpH Raymonp, M.D.! 


HE dangers attending the use of canned goods have, 
during the past few years, excited more interest 

than any other subject connected with our food supply. 
Popular attention has been especially attracted to it by 
the reports which from time to time have appeared in 
the daily press of sickness and even death which have 
been attributed to articles of food packed intin. For 
years we have been consuming materials thus preserved, 
and hardly a suspicion has crossed our minds that there 
could be danger lurking within these cans. Arctic ex. 
peditions have been fitted out with every possible variety 
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of food thus rendered proof against the destroying ele 
ments of air and molsture, with hardly anything else to 
live upon but the chance game of those regions, and 
have maintained good health during years of exposure 
to the intense cold and the long nights of the Polar 
regions. 

Camping parties have gone into the woods of Maine, 
far from civilization, equipped with canned goods, and 
with little else, and have passed weeks and months, and 
come back improved in health, and heavier by many 
pounds, and yet during the entire trip—excepting the 
fish which they caught, and the very occasional deer 
which they have succeeded in killing—no solid food but 
canned goods have they eaten. 

To-day the number of cans which are annually pre- 
pared for market is to be reckoned by the tens of mill- 
fons, Of Oregon salmon alone there have been put up 
during the past year four hundred thousand cases, each 
containing four dozen cans. What the total number 
must be in the country at large, filled with the various 
meats, fruits, and vegetables, must be left to the imagi- 
nation. That the dangers are not very great does not 
seem to need much argument to prove. The increase in 
Bright’s disease of the kidneys is attributed by some to 
the increased consumption of canned goods. <A physi. 
cian of repute believes it to be due to asparagus, entirely 
irrespective of whether it is canned or not ; while some 
persons attribute cancerous affections to tomatoes. It is 
probable that all these theories, together with a great 
many others, which have found strong and able advo. 
cates, rest upon the same basis of fact, one neither 
stronger nor weaker than another, and no relfable statis- 
tics to substantiate elther. 

While there is, therefore, in our opinion, no reason 
whatsoever to mistrust these goods, and to experience a 
condition of unrest for several hours after we have par- 
taken of them, still there are some facts connected there- 
with which, once understood and acted upon, will help 
us to avoid any danger which may exist. As those of 
us who are not informed how to distinguish the good 
from the bad may be imposed upon, chicory being 
beught for coffee and watered milk for that fresh from 
Orange County, so a can of decomposed meat or of fer- 
mented fruit or vegetables may be palmed off on us by 
the grocer. If, however, we exercise our senses, the 
probabilities of this are very much less than in the case 
of coffee or milk. Only an expert can detect the adul- 
teration of milk as it is commonly practiced, while any 
one possessed of the faculties with which Nature usually 
endows her creatures can tell whether meat has spoiled 
or fruit soured. In several instances of polsoning from 
canned goods which have come under the writer's notice, 
a peculiar odor or color or taste has been recognized, 
and where the information thus gained has been acted 
upon, no harm has come ; where it has been neglected, 
nausea, vomiting, and dysentery have resulted, just as 
they have in other instances, of which the books are full, 
where improper food has been eaten. Decomposed or 
fermented articles of diet are neither more nor less safe 
because packed in tin cans. From a careful study of 
sll the cases of sickness charged to canned goods which 
have come to the writer’s attention, he believes that, had 
common-sense rules been followed, in the majority of 
instances no harm would have supervened. The most 
im portant rule, then, in this matter is, not to put upon the 
table any article of food which is in the least suspicious, 
Return it to the seller, and if he will not refund the 
money or replace it with something that is unobjection- 
able, change your grocer, but don’t eat it simply because 
you have paid for it. 

It is commonly supposed that the presence of two 
solder holes on the top of a can is evidence that the con- 
tents have spoiled, and have again been subjected to 
treatment, ‘‘ revented ” or ‘‘ reprocessed,” as it is called. 
This is a mistaken idea ; it may indicate that, or it may 
not. Instead of making a second hole, packers could 
just as readily, and as a matter of fact do, unsolder the 
original hole, and, after permitting the escape of the 
gases of fermentation and recooking or ‘‘ reprocessing ” 
the contents, as in the case of fruits, close up the hole 
again. If the practice is to be followed of rejecting 
every can in the market which has two solder holes, 
many goods will be thrown aside as worthless which 
are in fact perfectly sound and wholesome, 

If the ends of a can are bulged out, and when pressed 
in do not so remain, but spring back again, constituting 
what are called ‘‘ swells,” such cans should be rejected, 
although even in this case, under some circumstances, a 
mistake will be made. It does not, however, follow 
that fermentation will always result in a bulging out of 
the ends of a can. If, through a hole left in the can 
during the soldering’ of the seams, or from any other 
cause, air enters and causes fermentation, the gas result- 
ing may find an escape through this same hole without 
producing any bulging. In this case the fermentation 
will not be discovered until the can is opened. 

The writer recently partook of some gage plums 
which had been in a ‘‘swell” can, and found them so 
little fermented that the change could not be detected ; 
fruit much more altered had repeatedly been ‘' re- 











processed ” by his mother and served up at the family 
tea much to the delight and gratification of numerous 
youngsters, It would, however, be safer to reject all 
‘‘ swells,” and thus escaps any possible detriment 
which might result from the consumption of fermented 
food. 

Another rule which might be adopted for guidance 
in the selection of canned goods, and by no means tho 
least important, is to purchase only such as are put up 
by well-known and responsible packers, men who ace 
not ashamed to have their names printed on their labels, 
Such dealers may be relied upon to furnish the best 
quality of goods, and to exercise the most scrupulous 
care and the safest methods in packing. The fact that 
they can and will be held responsible by courts and 
juries if injury can be traced to their door will keep 
them ever watchful, if, indeed, they were not already 
actuated by higher motives than that of dollars and 
cents, 

It should also be the practice, when once a can Is 
opened, to empty the contents into a glass or china 
dish, and to eat them as soon as possible; for these 
goods, like others preserved in the same way, readily 
ferment whenever the air is permitted to come in con- 
tact with them. 

In short, the best advice which can be given to pur- 
chasers of canned goods is to use the same judgment 
and discretion they would in the thousand and one 
matters of daily life ; and the probabilities are that, as {t 
is the rare exception to hear of poisoning from impure 
food of any kind, so will cases of sickness from the use 
of canned goods be very infrequent and uncommon. 








A BROAD, BRIGHT RAY OF LIGHT. 


E have been studying one side of the working- 
woman’s life for some time. The pictures 
presented have been so dark, so revolting, that we have 
turned from them in hopele:s despair, crying, ‘‘ How 
long, O Lord ! how long ?” 

On the evening of March 14, in the smaller hall of 
the Young Men’s Christian Assoclation of New York, 
the other side of the picture of the workingwoman’s 
life was presented. Seated in the body of the hall 
were hundreds of the working girls of New York, 
Brooklyn, Hoboken, and Yonkers. These girls pre- 
sented the appearance of healthy, happy, self-rellant 
womanhood. They listened with unflagging attention 
to the reports of the several societies presented, recog- 
nizing points of difference in methods of work, quick 
to catch the slightest touch of humor. No person 
seeing this body of self supporting girls could fail to 
catch the inspiration of the moment. Here was a body 
of girls, almost without exception dependent on their 
own exertions for their support, and many of them the 
partial if not the entire support of their families, co- 
operating for mutual improvement and help, and laying 
the foundation of a higher and nobler womanhoou, 
because of binding together for a common good. 

The occasion was the third annual meeting of the 
Association of Working-Girls’ Societies. This Asso- 
Cclation is composed of the several societies of working- 
girls organized in New York and vicinity. As to what 
they alm to do, and have done, let their own reports 
tell. Space forbids our giving the reports in full. A 
club organized with thirteen members now numbers 
forty-one. ‘‘Theclub-rooms are opened three nights 
in the week. Classes in music, penmanship, letter- 
writing, drawing, fancy-work, etc., are well attended.” 
A very significant fact— At Christmas time the mem- 
bers of the club dressed a handsome Caristmas tree and 
entertained ninety children.” The preamble to the constt- 
tution of another society reads : ‘‘ We, the undersigned, 
do hereby organize ourselves into an association for the 
preservation and promotion of kindly feeling, for men- 
tal improvement, for helping each other in all reason- 
able ways, for extending to other girls a helping hand 
when needed.” ‘Our motto is, ‘In His name.’” A 
preamble that is worthy of individual adoption. 

Another club, in addition to other classes, has a dress- 
making class. ‘“‘In ten lessons each girl completes a 
dress of her own cutting and making, besides having a 
pattern which fits her perfectly from which to cut in 
the future.” A millinery class in the same club were 
encouraged to use old material, “going to as little ex- 
pense as possible.” 

“One real triumph was an extremely pretty hat which 
one of the members made at home. The frame was entirely 
of brown paper, many thicknesses used for the brim, fewer 
for the soft crown, which was covered with the dress mate- 
rial, the brim faced with velvet unearthed at home, As 
you know, there is nothing more satisfactory than a beau- 
tiful and useful garment where brains have saved the 
pocket.”’ 

This ‘‘ triumph” and sentiment elicited the applause 
of the audience. Perhaps the greatest triumph of the 
year is that of the “ Girls’ Endeavor Society.” They 
have earned their name : 

“The Society this year entirely repaid the loans or shares 
advanced by individuals fourteen months ago to establish 
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the Society in a house of its own. The interest of six 
per cent. on six shares of $100 each was also paid, part of 
one share only being refused by the holder. In addition to 
the payment of the debt the house was thoroughly fur- 
nished, and the rent carried for the year. The upper floors 
were let in furnished rooms, and a number of lodgers were 
placed; through the club’s management, in excellent posi- 
tions. 

“The summer work was represented by the distribution 
of flowers and fruit and vegetables, and by the preparation, 
as an entire surprise to the absent officers, of articles for a 
bazar. Realizing deeply the responsibility of the Society, 
these members spent the long summer evenings in careful 
planning and busy work. Every detail, even to the printing 
and selling of 800 tickets, was completed before the return 
of the officers.’’ 

Comment is unnecessary. 

The report of another society tells of a contribution 
of five dollars to the Fresh-Air Fund; three children 
sent directly by the soclety to the country ; twenty-five 
dolls dressed and sent to India ; two barrels of clothing 
and $29 in money sent to Charleston, 8. C.; a Christmas 
entertainment to poor children. The members visit the 
hospitals with flowers and scrap-books, This society 
has opened a type-writing office. 

Another society has sent some of its members twice 
a week with flowers and delicacles to the sick in 
thelr own homes, At Christmas they filled twenty-elght 
stockings and took them to sick children, and enter- 
tained sixty-nine in the society rooms at their own 
expense. The money was ralsed at an entertainment 
they gave in thelr rooms in the autumn, One hun- 
dred and seventy of the members of this club went 
to the country under the Vacation Society, paying into 
the funds of that soclety $332.10. They have started a 
savings fund to meet the'r vacation expenses next sum- 
mer. This society has pald in dues and fees for member- 
ship and special classes, together with funds pald to 
Vacation Society, $867.90 during the past year. The 
visits to the rooms by the members for the year have 
numbered 8,585—an average of 165 weekly; the class 
attendance during the year has been 200, 

Another club has sent its members to visit the Inmates 
of the institutions on Randall's Island. To quote: 











“The members are trying to hear of any people who are 
very poor or in want, and, after it has been ascertained that 
they are worthy, the society sends them garments made by 
the members, and helps them in every possible way.”’ 

From Boston came the report of the Boston Social 
Clab. The work and alms of this club are the same as 
the societies of the New York Aesoclation, of which it 
isan honorary member. From Springfield, Mass,, came 
another report of similar character. 

The sssociation et Yonkers has exhibited the result 
of the members’ work in crochet, lace, and Kensington 
embroidery. This year, in addition to the regular 
lessons, a class for Advanced Workers has been formed 
with a view to preparing articles for sale at the close of 
the year. The profits of such sales will be equally 
divided between the association and the makers of the 
articles. 

“* We bave at present a class of fourteen in bookkeeping 
and penmacsbip, which we trust will create a desire for 
keeping private accounts, if nothing more,” 

This society bas a class of twenty in wax-flower 
making. It has a library of eighteen hundred books, 
Two hundred volumes are off the shelf each week. Its 
report closes in these words, which express the desire 
and wish of every member of the Working-Girls’ 
Association : 

* Our hope is not so much for more members, though we 
welcome them most gladly, as that each member should 
here find strength and encouragement and brightness for 
her daily duties, and that there may come to her, perhaps 
as never before, a realizing sense of the diznity of labor 
and the power of a noble womanhood.”’ 


In Brooklyn there are three clubs, one having a m>m- 
bership of one hundred. To all, dressmaking, cooking, 
sewing, plain and fancy embroidery classes are common. 
Calisthenics, health talks, reading and writing classes 
are common, a8 in the New York socleties. Music, 
drawing, painting, are receiving careful attention. 

The libraries are a strong influence for good, as the 
books are most carefully selected. The objects of the 
women connected with the clubs are to enlarge the 
mental vision of those whose opportunities have been 
limited in early youth; to provide a cheerful, bright 
place of refuge and resort forevenings, and deeper 
to train every member to meet the responsibilities of 
their future, that they may lay the foundation and 
build healthy, happy homes. 

The business meetings, held monthly, train the mem- 
bers in money matters. The payment of dues, the fees 
of classes, teach them personal responsibility and indi. 
vidual relation to the good of all. The reading of 
treasurers’ reports and the discussion of ways and means 
all tend to educate them in practical affairs. 

As the small army of workingwomen left the hall, 
one felt that one part of the question of how to im. 
prove the workingman’s home was being grandly an- 


swered, 
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PHYSICAL SELF-CONTROL. 


T is not possible to sit in an assemblage of people 
and not be impressed with the lack of physical self- 
control manifested. No matter how eloquent the speaker, 
how entrancing the music, for but few minutes ata time 
are they able to control perfect silence on the part of the 
audience ; constantly are there useless and unnecessary 
movements, revealing the almless, untrained mind. For 
were the mind held, the body would be unrecognized 
and held by the grip of its power. It is the dual life 
that causes the constant movement, change of position, 
arrangement of clothing, movement of hands and feet— 
all showing that the mind has not sovereignty of the 
body because it has not been trained to that sovereignty, 
or the body to yielding to the higher power. 

Perhaps one—if not the one—annoyance to speakers 
and hearers is the endless coughing, hacking, clearing of 
the throat, that Is one of the evidences of lack of control 
physically. The least self-restraint on the part of each 
individual would reduce the volume of sound enormous- 
ly. The constant gratifying of an impulse acquired, not 
Innate, the result of nervousness that grows by what it 
is fed on, is an evidence of untrained intellect. The 
effect of gratifying this needless impulse by fifty or sixty 
persons at the same time, in the same place, is out of all 
proportion to the individual effort. Ifa fraction of the 
effort made in gratifying the impulse were made in 
restraining it, great good would result to health and 
comfort. 

We have associated the idea of self-control with the 
moral and mental nature, ignoring its immense influence 
in the development of the physical, and its reflex action 
on the higher powers through the physical. The woman 
who cannot occupy a rocking-chalr without keeping it in 
constant motion {s the woman who cannot meet the 
every-day annoyances with a self-poised calmness. 
Trifles distress her ; and she excuses herself for displays 
of irritation because of nervousness, when it was nothing 
but lack of self-control. The mantle of charity is much 
enlarged by this modern fringe we call nervousness. ‘‘ I 
must do something; I cannot sit with idle hands,” {s 
not the expression of normal industry, but the expression 
of abnormal activity. It’s the physical Martha instead 
of mental Mary that has gained control. Martha would 
serve herself and the world better if she recognized the 
moments when to sit still meant the learning of a lesson 
that would reveal true serving. 

Last Sunday night a boy of sixteen sat in an audience 
apparently listening to the addresses being delivered. 
He hung his hat on his umbrella, and, putting his finger 
in the loosely-hanging silk, swayed the hat back and 
forth for nearly one half hour. To do this he was forced 
to make a motion of the right arm from the shoulder. 
Think of the wasted strength! A pale, thin youth, who 
needed every bit of strength and vitality In his body 
to make legitimate effort, to accomplish any purpose. 
The movement simply revealed the empty, unused 
mind. Restless, almless wandering about, or purposeless 
movements, should be educated out of a child. All are 
the result of a purposeless mind. 

Physical restlessness can be overcome in an adult 
who will once acknowledge the tremendous waste 
of energy, vitality, and force in useless, purposeless 
movements. Compel yourself to sit still in a com- 
fortable position that pays every attention to conven- 
tionallties. Do not give to restlessness which Is the result 
of mental inactivity, and to abnormal physical activity, 
which results from the mental barrenness and irrita- 
bility, the name of nervousness, and hug the delusion to 
the soul that nervousness is an evidence of a ‘‘ highly 
strung nature ”—to use a much-abused term. Physical 
self-control is the result of education and good breed- 
ing, and its possession is as necessary to sound health 
as mental self-control to sound moras 


“INFECTION AND DISINFECTION.” 


HE subjects of infection and disinfection nevar 

cease to interest ; what causes one, snd what with- 
out fail produces the other, are topics of vital impor- 
tance. 

Robson Roose, M D., of London, in the ‘‘ Fortnightly 
Review,” writing on the subjects of ‘‘ Infection and 
Disinfections,” says that much confusion has been 
caused by an attempt to give infection and contagion 
different meanings—{nfectlous diseases being those dls- 
eases where the poison was conveyed through the atmos- 
phere, contagious diseases being those where the poison 
was conveyed by contact with the person of the patient. 
Dr. Roose insists that the words are practically synony 
mous, and says that all physictans know that scarlet 
fever, diphtherfa, and small-pox can be conveyed 
through the atmosphere, and are contracted by personal 
contact. Scarlet fever may be contracted, Dr. Roose 
says, by a well person occupying a room or handling 
clothing infected with the poison months after the dis 
ease disappeared. He puts in the same category of 
diseases as scarlet fever diseases propagated in the same 
way—small pox, measles, typhus, influenza, whooping- 
cough, diphtheria, typhoid, and cholera, He,continues ; 











‘* With regard to all these, it maybe stated that they are 
all separate and distinct as regards causation. A’case of 
scarlet fever never gives rise to small-pox in those exposed 
to infection ; neither does any one of the above diseases 
ever pass into another. There are other subordinate dis- 
tinctions: the poison of scarlet fever, contained presum- 
ably in detached particles of skin, clings for months to articles 
of clothing, especially woolen ones; that of small-pox may 
be collected from the eruption, and preserved for years 
between glass; that of typhus is rendered innocuous by 
free ventilation. All these pecullarities—and many more 
might be cited—point to important differences inthe nature 
of infectious materials.” 


Dr. Roose believes it possible to avoid infection by 
care and intelligence, and that if the causes of infection 
were more clearly understood, disinfection would be an 
easy matter. Unless the cause is understood, the posi- 
tive removal of danger from infection is impossible. 

Dr. Roose gives his views as to the way in which con- 
tagious diseases are propagated : 


‘With regard to the channels through which the con- 
tagious organisms are spread, a few words will suf- 
fice to state what is known on this point, which {s inti- 
mately connected with the subject of disinfection. Air and 
water are the chief media for the propagation of infectious 
disease. In the case of scarlet fever, which has been taken 
as a type, the scales detached from the skin and similar 
tissues from the throat contain the germs of the disease, 
and these find their way into the atmosphere, and are 
received into the lungs. Trey attach themselves also to 
articles of clothing and furniture, and are thus carried long 

istances. In the cases of cholera and typhoid fever, the 
discharges from the patient find their way into water, 
which thus becomes the channel by which the disease is 
propagated. Food, too, may become similarly contami- 
nated. Milk, for instance, has been often known to convey 
the poisons of typhoid fever, of scarlet fever, and of diph- 
theria. In the case of the first, the contamination has been 
probably due to adulterating the milk with foul water con- 
taining the disease germs. The germs of certain other 
infectious diseases find their way into the system through 
abraded surfaces of the body.”’ 


As to the best method to destroy contagious organ- 
isms, Dr. Roose thinks that no perfect method has been 
devised. He says: 


‘““A very high temperature will, of course, destroy all 
forms of organized matter. If we could always isolate the 
germs of disease, and expose them to great heat, our task 
would be accomplished. Such isolation is impossible; but 
we make use of heat in the destruction of germs which have 
found a resting-place in clothes and bedding. The articles 
are placed in ovens, or hot-air chambers, the temperature 
of which can be raised many degrees above the bolling 
point of water. Exposure to a current of steam at a tem- 
perature of 212 deg. is a still more satisfactory method than 
the use of dry heat. It involves less injury tothe articles to 
be disinfected, and it is more simple, rapid, and more cer- 
tain in its action. When the necessary appliances are not 
available, washing the clothes with soap and hot water, 
and then boiling them several hours, form an effective sub- 
stitute. Exposure to sun and air will serve to complete 
the purification.” 


For disinfecting rooms Dr. Roose does not think any 
thorough disinfectant has been discovered. Hesays : 


‘« For the disinfection of the air of rooms many substances 
are recommended and employed, but the way in which they 
are general!y used causes them to act merely as deodorants. 
Even at the present day, the fact is very incompletely 
realized that ventilation—that is, the continual admis- 
sion of fresh air—is the only safe method of purifying the 
atmosphere of rooms containing sources of infection. It is 
simply useless to place saucers containing chloride of lime, 
carbolic acid, or Condy’s fluid in a contaminated atmos- 
phere with the hope that germs floating about therein will 
be caught and killed like mice in a trap. The chlorine, 
doubtless, will remove some offensive odors, and rapidly 
diffuse itself through the room, but to act asa true disin- 
fectant it must be so much concentrated that the air in the 
space containing it would be quite irrespirable by human 
beings. It is, however, when used scientifically, the best 
disinfectant we possess for purifying the walls, etc, of an 
empty room. All the openings should be rendered as nearly 
air-tight as possible, and the evaporation of a large quantity 
of water in the room aid the action of the chlorine, It is 
easily generated by adding hydrochloric acid to bleach- 
ing powder. For deodorizing purposes in sick-rooms 
and passages, a gas called ‘euchlorine’ will be found 
very serviceable, It is produced when a few crystals of 
ehlorate of potassium are dropped Into a little hydro- 
chloric acid. The mixture ean be conveniently made in a 
smal], wide-mouthed bottle, which should be placed as near 
the ceiling as possible, so that the gas may descend into the 
room. Bromine is even more powerful as a disinfectant 
than chlorine, and both are far superior to sulphurous 
acid. Carbolic acid has b.en much overrated as a disin 
fectant. The spores of the micro-organisms discovered in 
ceses of splenic fever have been found to be absolutely un- 
affected after lying for upwards of three months in a five 
per cent. soiution of carbolic acid in oil. It has also been 
found that vaccine matter mixed with carbolic acid insolu 
tion still retains its efficiency, and the question may there- 
fore well be asked whether the highly diluted carbolic vapor 
used for purposes of aerial disinfection is not powerless to 
deal with an atmosphere saturated with the germs of {1 
fectious diseases.’’ 


Dr. Roose is supported {n his views by many scientists 


who are striving to rid the popular mind that a deodo 
rizer is a disiafectant, 
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WHITMAN'S RIDE.’ 


By RipLey HircHcock 
II. 


HE three men were like Arctic explorers cast away 
with no hope of s rescue. Even Whitman’s stout 
heart quailed, and It is said that he feebly dismounted 
from his horse, and, kneeling in the snow, commended 
his loved ones, his Oregon, and himself to God. Then 
they awafted a snowy burial. They were powerless. 
But the mule was not. Rome was saved by a goose. 
Whitman and his comrades owed their lives to the keen 
scent of a mule. As they sat helplessly in their saddles 
the guide noticed a sudden forward movement of his 
mule’s ears. In the West the mule is abused, but his 
shrewdness is respected, and the guide knew that there 
pricked-up ears had a meaning. He called to the 
others, and gave the mule loose rein. The faithful 
animal started forward slowly, walked a few steps 
uncertainly, then, with a joyous flapping of his lengthy 
ears, quickened his pace, and in a few minutes led the 
party to the looked-for ravine which they had quitted 
that morning. There the still smoldering logs of the 
camp fire sent out smoke which the mule had smelled. 
But even after this service I don’t suppose the State of 
Oregon would put a mule upon its coat of arms. 

So the party huddled together in the ravine, kept 
from moving by the cold for several days. Chafing 
against this delay, Whitman started back to the fort, a 
journey of seven days, to obtain a guide better ac 
quainted with the country. When he returned with 
the new guide, the weather had changed for the better, 
and they plodded on over the Divide, and among the 
mountains, until their progress was checked by the 
Grand River. Here was a stream six hundred feet {ao 
width, frozen for two hundred feet from either shore, 
but with no ice over the swift current of the middle. 
The guide was afraid to attempt crossing. Whit- 
man, as always, led the way. Mounting his horse, he 
rode out on the ice as far as it would bear, and ordered 
the guide and his companion to push the horse into the 
foaming torrent. With much ¢ffort the struggling 
beast was pushed {nto the icy water. Horse and rider 
disappeared beneath the flood. Anxiously the two 
men watched the turbulent surface until they saw 
Whitman emerge below them, and turn his horse’s 
head toward the opposite shore. Sturdily the horse 
breasted the current up to the ice, upon which Dr. 
Whitman sprang from the saddle, and, keeping his hold 
upon the bridle, half coaxed, half pulled his faithful 
horse up on the thick ice. Lovejoy and the guide fol- 
lowed with the pack animals. The snow was cleared 
away in a sheltered corner, and the icy mail which had 
quickly covered the travelers was thawed out before a 
fire. When they reached one of the upper branches of 
the Arkansas, after a day’s terrible ride in a pelting 
storm, they found that the opposite shore was wooded, 
but on their side the bare prairie offered nothing for a 
fire. A fire must be had to keep them from freezing 
in the bitter cold of the night. The ice of the river was 
thin and treacherous. Again Whitman risked the 
venture. Lying fiat upon his back, ax in hand, the 
Doctor wriggled over the bending ice, cut fuel for the 
camp fire, and cautiously crawled back. 

Riding onward through the passes of the San Juan 
Mountains—now noted for their silver mines—and cross- 
ing the Raton Range which guards New Mexico on the 
north, in thirty days’ time from the Jast fort they reached 
Taos, a little village in Northern New Mexico. The 
hardest part of Whitman’s ride was atanend. He had 
conquered the Rocky Mountains. There remained the 
lower route across the plains. It was necessary to rest 
a little time in New Mexico. The limits of human en- 
durance called a halt. It was needfu! also to obtain 
provisions more nourishing than the fiesh of mules and 
dogs. Then fresh horses bore Whitman and Lovejoy 
day after day across the bleak, wi!i plains to Bant’s 
Fort on the Arkansas River. Here Lovejoy broke down, 
like the comrades of Browning's famous rider who bore 
the good news to Ghent Whitman rode on alone. 
Three months after Jeaving bis Wailatpu Mission, in 
January, 1843, he reached St. Louis. The trappers and 
traders of that frontler town could hardly believe his 
story. Rarely did any one even cross the plains in win- 
ter. A winter ride from the far-off Columbla River had 





1 Mr. W. H. Gray's “ History of Oregon and Washington ” 
contains a letter written by General Lovejoy, who accompanied 
Dr. Whitman for a part of “the ride ’ This letter has also 
been used by the Rey. Dr. Barrows in his *‘ Oregon,” of the 
American Commonwealth Series. General Lovejoy’s account 
is the most useful material regarding this subject within my 
knowledge. What I have aimed to do fis to tell the story of 
the ride by itself, separated from the religious and political 
complications which fairly overshadow it iv the histories. Dr. 
Whitman has bad many critics, but my own study of his lifeand 
travels in the country where he lived and was murdered have 
left me with’a desire to honor, in a humble way, the memory of 
& patriot,and a hero. B.H. 





never been heard of, nor has it been heard of since. 
Whitman’s first questions were about the Webster-Asb- 
burton treaty. He learned that {t had been signed and 
proclaimed, but the settlement of the Oregon boundary 
line was not included. ‘There was all the more reason 
for his hastening on to Washington before Congress 
should take action oradjourn. Thesaddle was changed 
for the stage-coach. Whitman’s ride ended only at 
Washington—four thousand miles, In four months of 
adventure and suffering. 

On a winter day in 1843 a strange figure presented 
itself at the Department of State in Washington. No 
doubt the clerks were moved to sly smiles when they saw 
the sturdy, vigorous, but awkward backwoodsman, 
with bristling, fron-cray hair, thick beard. features 
bronzed and furrowed by mountain storms, and scarred 
by frost-bites. A heavy buffalo overcoat with a hood 
half concealed his fur garments and buckskin breeches 
scorched by camp fires. Moccasins and fur leggings 
completed the riding costume of this unwonted visitor 
to Danfel Webster, Secretary of State. Webster and 
Whitman met face to face, the former doubtful whether 
Oregon were worth saving, the latter bringing full per- 
sonal evidence of Oregon’s value, and accessibility from 
the United States, Governor Simpson, of the Hudson 
Bay Company, had done his part In spreading the optin- 
fon that Oregon was worth nothing to this country. 
Pamphlets and letters circulated through English influ- 
ence had strengthened this opinion, which had its welght 
in the protracted discussions of titles to Oregon. How 
strange this seems now that we hear so much of the 
wheat fields, timber, fisherles, and mines of the |’acific 
Northwest ! But Whitman was the one man whocould 
present reliable American testimony regarding this far- 
off unknown land. Against much opposition Whitman 
made known the resources of Oregon, and laid bare the 
plot of the Hudson Bay Company to possess the land 
by means of the crafty Red River colonization. To 
President Tyler, as well as Webster, this bold rider, 
scarred with suffering, told his truthful story. Whit. 
man’s frozen limbs were the best proof of his sincerity. 
President Tyler, notwithstanding the pressure of Simp- 
son and the British Minister, pledged Whitman that the 
question should be deferred. ‘‘Is Oregon worth sav- 
ing?” ‘ Yes,” said Whitman ; and he proved what he 
had ridden four thousand miles to say. ‘‘Is Oregon 
accessible by wagons ?” ‘‘ Yes,” was Whitman’s prompt 
reply ; and the President promised to do his best to hold 
to Oregon if Whitman could build a wagon road through 
the mountains tothe Columbia River. ‘‘ God giving me 
life and strength,” said Whitman, ‘‘I will connect the 
Missouri and Columbia Rivers with a wagon track so 
deep and plain that neither national envy nor sectional 
fanaticism can blot it out.” 

He kept his pledge. From Washington he rushed to 
Boston, where he met but a cold welcome from the 
Mission Board, whose members thought that he had 
deserted his post. Then he hastened westward, stop- 
ping in New York State to dispose of a little property 
that he might have some ready money to ald the organ- 
ization of an Oregon emigration. He spread news of 
Oregon far and wide, and hardy colonists began patch 
ing up their canvascovered wagons for the long 
journey. In May, 1843, Dr. Whitman started from Fort 
Independence, Missouri, at the head of two hundred 
wagons. On September 5 bis caravan emerged from the 
western shades of the Blue Mountains upon the plains of 
the Columbia. The bold rider who left the Wallatpu 
Mission nearly a year before had returned at the head 
of 875 American settlers. They brought with them 
1,300 cattle. Now the Hudson Bay colonization was 
insignificant beside the American settlement. Now 
Whitman had bullt a wagon road through to the 
Columbia, which is not yet blotted out. The greedy 
attempts upon Oregon were defeated. The settlement 
of the Oregon boundary line was deferred for three 
years, when it was fixed by treaty, and the Oregon of 
Whitman's ride forever secured to our country. 

Not long siuce I traveled over the plains where Whit 
man established his mission and made his home. I 
heard this story from people who have found prosperity 
and happiness in the land which Whitman risked his 
life to save. I saw the long trains of busy raflroads 
entering and departing from Wallula, where once stood 
the old stcckade fort. I saw wagons plled high with 
wheat thronging tho streets of Walla Walla, and 
the children of the farmers and merchants ou their way 
to the college which bears the name of Whitman. At 
Wallatpu I saw two lonely, uncared for graves. There, 
they told me, lay the bodies of Whitman and his wife. 
He escaped the perils of his ride to die a few years later 
under the hatchets of the Indians among whom he did 
his faithful mission work. Longfellow made Paul 
Revere immortal. A statue of Revere mounting for his 
ride will soon be erected in Boston. The poet and the 
painter have depicted Sheridan's ride. Butno sculptor, 
painter, or poet has done honor to Marcus Whitman. 
Even the grave of one who was both patriot and martyr, 
who dared death for his country and gave up his life for 
his religion, remains neglected. But the memory of his 





brave deed lives. Before long, it may be, this record of 
American patriotism will be inscribed upon a monu- 
ment over Whitman’s last resting-place near the site of 
the old Watlatpu Mission. 








TRUE BEAUTY. 


VERY girl bas a natural desire for beauty. To be 
beautiful {gs to be aconstant source of delight to 
one’s friends, if—if there {sa corresponding beauty of 
mind and heart. Without the inner grace of the spirit 
beauty is a transient and evanescent gift. A plain face 
may become beautiful because of the shining of an in- 
ward beauty of character. How many faces, wrinkled 
and colorless, are more beautiful than faces smooth and 
rosy, because the loving, tender heart is revealed through 
them ! Miss Frances E. Willard, in her delightful book 
for girls, ‘‘ How to Win,” says some most helpful words 
on the subject of true beauty : 


**Be true to the dream of your youth. Hold fast to the 
highest ideals that flash upon your vision in the hours of 
exaltation. But no guest can ever keep you company so 
rare and radiant as the Holy Guest (miscalled a‘ Ghost’ 
in theological nomenclature) ; and he comes to us as the 
present Christ, the only antecedent of a present heaven. 

‘* None but the beautiful can win, since beanty is the nor- 
mal condition of us all, and whatever is abnormal is in so 
far a failure. But God is good, His tender mercies are 
over all hisworks. He makes it possible for every human 
being to be beautiful, and the method of becoming 
so inv: lves the serene and steady search after the highest 
happiness. 

‘*Bnt let us not forget that while this law of physical 
beauty holds in full force, its application is no less exact 
when we emerge upon the broader consideration of our 
theme. For there are so many kinds of beauty after which 
one may strive that we are bewildered by the bare attempt 
to number them. There is beauty of manhood, of utter- 
ance, of achievement, of reputation, of character, any one 
of which outweighs beauty of person, even in the scales of 
society, to say nothing of celestial values. Cultivate most 
the kind that lasts longest. The beautiful face with 
nothing back of it lacks the ‘staying qualities’ that are 
necessary to those who would be winners in the race of life. 
It is not the first mile-post, but the last, that tells the story ; 
not the outward-bound steed, but the one on the ‘home 
stretch,’ that we note as victor. The loom of life turns out 
many fabrics. Is the beauty that you seek the gossamer of 
a day or the royal purple of a century? Beauty of manner, 
tender considerateness, reverence, and equlpeise of manner, 
will make it impossible for you ever to be desolate, and will 
insure your always being loved. No physical defect, how- 
ever irremediable, bars yon from this choicest of all exterior 
attractions. Beauty of utterance has a fadeless charm: 
opens all hearts whose key it is worth while to wish for ; and 
makes those once obscure the favorites of fortune, the 
heroes of society, the peers of kings. Burns wasa highland 
peasant, but the magic of his song made him the idol of a 
nation; and winsomeness of speech will always win whether 
upon the world’s great stage or in the sheltered home life. 
Beauty of achievement, whether in overcoming a hasty tem- 
per or a habit of exaggeration, in exploring a continent 
with Stanley or guiding well the ship of state with Glad- 
stone, is always fascinating, and, whether known ina circle 
large as the equator or only in the family circle at home, 
those who are in this fashion beautiful are never desolate, 
and some one always loves them. Beauty of reputation isa 
mantle of spotless ermine in which if you are but enwrapped 
you shall receive the homage of those about you, as real, as 
ready, and as spontaneous as any ever paid to personal 
beauty in its most entrancing hour. Some sort of reputa- 
tion you must have, whether you will or no. In school, in 
church, at home, and in society you carry ever with you the 
wings of a good, or the ball and chain of a bad, reputation. 
Resolve to make it beautiful, clear, shining, gracious. This 
is within your power, though the color of your eyes and hair 
isnot. But reputation, after all, is but the shadow cast by 
character ; and beauty, in this best and highest sense, com- 
mands all forces worth having, in all worlds. Every form 
of attractiveness confesses the primacy of this. Beauty of 
character includes every good of which a human heart can 
know, and makes the woman who possesses it a princess in 
Israel, whose home is everybody’s heart, and whose heaven 
is everywhere. The dullest eyes may reflect this beauty ; 
the palest cheek bloom with it ; the most unclassic Ips may 
be enwreathed with its smile of ineffable good-will and 
heavenly joy. For beauty of character comes only from 
loving obedience to every known law of God in nature and 
in grace. Lovingly to learn and dutifully to obey these 
laws of our beneficent Father is to live. Anything less is 
but to vegetate. Dear younger sisters, ‘let us keep our 
heavenly Fatherinthe midst ;’ let us be beautiful, for we 
were meant to be; let us not only desire but determine to 
be winners ; but most ofall let us remember, with each tick 
of the brain ina thought, and of faith in a prayer, that ‘ the 
King’s daughter must be all glorious within.’”’ 


THE TRUE —— 1 ge AMBIDEXTER 
UB. 








By Mary Gay Humpureys, 
a UT, tut! little girls mustn’t give their left 
hands,” 
Kittle had tucked her right hand under her arm, 
and held out her left hand for Mrs. Curt. 
But Mra. Curt was a woman not inclined to pass over 
little things where children were concerned ; so she drew 
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forth Kittle’s reluctant right hand and gave it a sound 
shaking. Kittle felt she had been punished. 

When Mrs. Curt had gone, Kittle dragged her little 
rocking-chalr across the room and sat down with her 
face to the corner. Rocking to and fr), she cradled her 
left arm, baby fashion, In her rigbt, and, with great tears 
falling, pressed {t to her breasi. 

‘* Poor thing ! poor thing !” she sald, tenderly. ‘‘ Her 
feelings are hurt. But never mind. There—bye bye. 
lt—shalli—never—occur—agalo. It—shall—never—oc- 
cur—again.” The words were jolted out, for she was 
now rocking violently. 

“Kittle, why were you £0 discourteous to Mrs. Curt ?” 
asked her mother, coming in. ‘‘ Jt was very rude to give 
her your left hand.” 

‘* Mother, I gave her my very best hand. Look !” 

Kittle stretched out a gaudy little hand covered with 
rings. There were gold rings, brass rings, shell rings, 
and bead rings. 

‘Oh, Kittle!’ erfed her troubled mother, ‘‘ why do 
you vex meso? Did Mrs. Curt see that hand ? What 
do you mean by loading your fingers in that fashion ?” 

‘* Mother,” answered Kittle, solemnly standing before 
her, ‘‘ it’s all the comfort she has except my Jove. Ladies 
won’t 8, eak to her; everybody neglects her, although 
she is kind and good and willing. She never gets ina 
passion and scratches or strikes or pulls hair, like 
another little hand that { know, and that everybody 
pets and smooths down. Jf there {s an orange or a plece 
of cake, that one gets it.” Kittle’s voice wavered. ‘ Oh, 
mother, it's so unjist ; »nd che feels iteo!” Here Kittle 
broke down, and ran sobbing out of the 100m, pressing 
her ring-bedecked fingers to her lips 

Kittle’s mother eut down perplexed. 

‘*T do wish our child wag Jike other children. I can’t 
understand Klitie, I’m sure J never had such ridiculous 
fancies when | wasachild. K'ttle must take after her 
father.” 

** Did you call me, wife ?’ 

‘No, not exactly. But do tell me what J am to do 
with Kittle She is making herself miserable in the most 
ridiculous fashion, The absurd child is jealous for her 
left hand, and 1s crying because Mrs. Curt laststed on 
shaking her right hand.” 

“Tt is just a freak.” 

‘Tt isa freak that Is bard on the washing. The maids 
complain that she will eat with her left hand, and that io 
cutting the meat it files all over the cloth. The governess 
says that the moment her back is turned Kittle fs trying 
to write with ber Jeft hand, and that her copy-book {8 a 
sight to behold. Now, what will Ido—” Her speech 
was broken by startling sounds from the parlor. 

‘* What can that be ?” 

‘It is only the plano ; I thougt at first {t was a can- 
nonade.” 

“It must be Kittle. Now, tel] me what we can do 
with that child,’ the anxious mother began again. 

‘‘Siop a moment, wife. Let us see first what she {s 
about.” 

Kittie was at the piano. Her right hand was tucked 
behind her bsck under her apron-strings. The left 
hand was ekipping gayly up and down the keys, now 
coming down with a jubilant bang, and now trailing 
the length of the keyboard in a wallof sound. Kittle’s 
face was radiant. Now and then she stopped aud put 
her hand affectionately to her cheek and lips. 

‘* Yes, she shall have a good time, and amuse herself 
all she wants. She shall ting-a ling-ling and boom- 
boom-boom !” sulling the action to the word until the 
startled mother grasped her father’s arm, ‘‘ And she 
sball Ja-la-Ja, and skip here, and skip there, and go in 
any part of this keyboard. and jump on any key she 
wants to, and beso happy!” Kittle stopped suddenly, 
catching sight of her mother’s aress, 

“Oh, itis you, Kittle,” sald her father, reassuringly, 
‘‘and not a Dutch band !” 

Kitty jumped down and ran toward him, 

‘*Then you aren’t angry, father. I see the laugh- 
wrinkles. Oh, father, she did enjoy it 30 much |” 

‘* Who, Kittle ?” 

Kittle heid up the gaudy little hand, red from its 
vioient exercise. 

‘‘Kiss her, father. She loves you.” And as the 
little hand patted and smoothed his cheek he knew that 
it did Jove him. 

‘Tell me what you were doling, Kittle. Punishing 
the poor plano ?’ 

‘The plano ilkes it. It{s so lonely most of the time, 
and she never hus any fun ; she is never allowed to do 
any of the things that sister does ; sister can play and 
skip and toss her flogers, and th!s poor dear has to help 
show her off. Father, how would you like to be kept 
doing this—tum—tum, tum, tum—tum, tum ?’ (imftat. 
ing an accompanimen!), ‘‘ while another man was danc- 
ing up and down, and all the people saying, * How 
beautiful! How perfectly lovely !'” 

Kittie’s father laughed loud and long at her comical 
mimicry. 

‘‘ There, father! I felt sure you would sympathize 


with ber, ” 








After that Kittle was hsppy, and she ran out of the 
room, releasing the imprisoned right hand from the 
apron string. When she had gone her father said : 

‘“‘Never mind, wife. Indulge her fancy; there’s 
some good fn it.” 

“You wii! spoil that child, Edwin. But if you will 
get her to take off those tawdry rings, I won’t mind the 
table-cloths.” 

After a time oven these were not so bad. KK ttle soon 
learned to cut her meat as skillfully with one band as 
the other. Ooe day her mother received a jetter from one 
of the maids which read : 

** Dear Mother : 

‘T am visiting in Garretstown, and as the road is steep, 
and part of it very dusty, I cannot come down and see you. 
So I send youa kiss. Please accept it with my love. 

* Your loving child, KITTIE, 

‘“P.S —NShe wrote this. Sister has gone visiting Aunt 
Jacksti nes in Pocket Lane. Aunt Jackstones has a new 
little girl. Itis a red speckled one, and very butiful.’’ 

Kittle’s mother smiled, took her kiss, and put the 
letter away to show K'ttle’s father. 

She was also plessed to hear the little music teacher, 
who talked staccato, say that Kittle’s factlity in fingering 
was wonderful Her left hand particularly was a marvel 
of flexthility. Really, she thought {t would soon make 
no difference which hand she played with. In fact, {t 
Wa? quite unusual; very extraordinary ! 

Klttte’s playmates soon found that at croquetor tennis 
she was pretty sure to be on the winning si¢e When 
her right hand was tired she played with the left 

One unfortunate day, however, Kittle tripped on a 
hidden croquet hoop, and down she came, breaking her 
tigbt arm, so that for some days there was no playing 
atall, It was only after many charges to be very care- 
ful thet she was allowed to go 19 the playground with 
her arm Jatd away in a plastercf Paris cradle and swung 
in a sling, which greatly interested the children. At 
tirst Klitle watched them playing very contentedly, but 
after a time her Interest was much more lively. Whea 
Jack Creamer made a good catch she danced un and 
down with delight, and finally, a flying tennls ball seek- 
ing her out, she struck out her left hand and caught it 
neatly, After that, the first thing ever Kittle knew she 
was bounding about and tn the thick of the game. 

When Jack Creamer went home that night, with rosy 
face, over which rile of perspiration had left their mark, 
and told how their side had beat, and it was all because 
of Kittle and of himself, Jack Creamer, and that Klttle 
played with her left arm, for her right arm was in a 
siiag, but he’d rather have her on his side at tennis 
than any two-armed boy, Jack’s father safd that some- 
body had told him that little Kittle Verity was ambi- 
dexter. 

Jack was very much impressed with this long word, 
and #3 soon as he had eaten his supper he ran to tell the 
boys that he knew how It ~was that Kittfe could play so 
we}]—that his father sald Kittle was ambicexter, and his 
father knevv. 

There was a difference of opinion among the boys as 
to the meaning of ambldex'er, or just how {t worked. 

Ooo of the boys thought {t was some sort of fairy 
gift Kittle had received in ber cradle. But aa this boy 
was Known to be still reading fairy siorles, nobody 
listened to him. The general impresston, after some dis- 
cussion, was that it was in some way connected with the 
broken arm—nothing catching, you know, but a feature 
of the malady, and it was agreed {t had better not be 
spoken about, 

This was very well, and under the circumstances very 
polite, but Eugenfus Moreton, the boy who read fairy 
tales, was not satisfied, so the next time he saw Kittle he 
asked : 

‘* Kittle, did you ever see a fairy ? An old woman 
fairy, with a big hat and a hooked nose, and a crooked 
stick in ber hand ?” 

‘*No,” said Kittle, thoughtfully ; “‘ I do wish I could. 
They are, you know, but | never saw one.” 

‘Tam sure you did, Kittle. Try and think very hard, 
Never ? when you were a teenty-weenty thing ia your 
cradle 2? Didn't one ever bend over you and make a ring 
three times around your head with her finger, and say 
strange words in a whisper ?” 

Kittle shut her eyes very tight. ‘“‘I am trying to 
remember, Eugentus, but It’s no use. Way do you 
think she dia ?” 

‘* Because the boys say you are ambidexter. Jack 
Creamer’s father told him, and—” 

‘*Ob, Kugentus,” whimpered Kittle. ‘‘ Is {t anything 
very nauehty ? Are the boys mud at me ?” 

“No, Kittle ; it’s only very mysterlous. You know that 
ne person who isn’t under some spell coul { play croquet 
and tennis with their left hand and the right hand ina 
sling.” 

‘‘ Then the boys aren’t mad st me, nor afrafd of me, 
nor nothing 2?” sald Kittle, reassured. 

‘“« No, indeed,” said Eugentus, stoutly. ‘‘ They’d just 
like to have it themselves next Saturday when we play 
the Newtown boys.” 

Still, Kittle hed an uncomfortable sense of being 





different from other children; so she waited until she 
saw her father coming up the lawn, and ran to meet 
him. He took her in his arms, and she buried her little 
head under his ear and whispered : 

‘* Father, Jack Creamer’s father says Iam ambidexter., 
Now speak very low. I will outgrow !t, won’t1? I’ve 
heard you say, father, I would outgrow other things.” 

“ Kittle, ducky, that’s just one of the things I hope 
you won't outgrow ” 

‘*Then it isn’t disagreeable. Oh, Iamso glad! But, 
father, what {sit ? It issofunny to have something and 
not know what {t {s.” 

‘It only means that you have two right hands instead 
of one.” 

Kittle looked at her hands curfously. ‘“‘ The thumbs 
are all right, father.” 

Her father laughed. 

‘‘Ambt-dexter 1s made up of two Latin words ; derter 
means the right hand, and ambi means ‘both.’ So the 
two words ambi-dexter, ‘ both right hands,’ are applied 
to those people who can use their left hands as well as 
their right.” 

‘‘IT can do that,” sald Kittle, flourishing them both 
above her father’s head, ‘‘ but I never supposed {it was 
Latio,” 

‘‘T}l tell you, Kittle, what pleases me best is that it 
has come about through your very strong but somewhat 
pecuillar sense of j is:ice.” 

Kittle did not give much heed to this. She was now in 
a hurry to see Eugenius Morton and tell him it was 
Latin to use one’s left hand as well as the right, and she 
was Latin because she could do it. 

Eugentus fn turn could hardly wait until he told the 
rest of the boys. It wasscme time before the whole 
matter stood in {ts proper light ; and although the AmbI- 
dexter Club is now a thoroughly established organiza- 
tion, the boys have scarcely yet recovered from the im- 
pression that Kittle 1s 1n some mysterious way connected 
with Romulus and R-mus, so great was the first sensa- 
tion when the news was passed around by the eloquent 
and imaginative Eigenius Moreton. 








CARRIER PIGEONS. 


N° doubt many of our boy readers remember the 
account of the carrier pigeons that appeared in 
these columns lasts pring. The account of the distance 
covered and speed attained by some pigeons recently 
liberated in London will interest them : 

‘*The much belauded steam-engine, the motive powers of 
which have constantly to be tended and renewed, is but a poor 
contrivance by the side of the pigeon, which, with his self- 
contained mechanism, can not only travel at amazing sp7ed, 
but can stey foran extraordinary period. The performance 
of the pigeons which lately flew from London to Brassels is 
astounding. They were loosed from their basket, some 300 
travelers in all, at 10.20 a.m. on Sunday, and they completed 
tne journey of 180 miles within a minute of 4 o’clock, hay- 
ing flown the distance in five hours and forty-one minutes ; 
that is to say, they went 360 half-miles in 340 minutes—more 
than a mile in two minutes, and thiz sustained for nearly 
six hours. It is to be assumed that they lost no distance, 
and that they went the snortest way to Brussels; but it is 
reported that they encountered a severe storm on their 
passage, and every man who has battled against a high 
wind wel' understands what that means. It is obvious that 
in fair weather, to says nothing of what might have been 
done with a favorable breeze, very much better time could 
have been made. As it is, the speed of these pigeons, kept 
up for 180 miles, is almost equal to the average time in 
which the winner of the Derby runs his race, and is supe- 
rior to the time which some few winners have made; It is, 
indeed, almost equal to the best record of a horse race over 
a mile, that record being about 1:42; for no one now places 
the slightest faith in the legends of Eclipse and his mile a 
minute. The American trotting mare Mand 8. has covered 
a mile in 2:085¢. The best time made by a man is George's 
4:12%(. But it is the endurance of these pigeons that makes 
their, work so wonderful. Migratory birds, of course, come 
infinitely greater distance, though it is necessarily impossi- 
ble to estimate their speed.’’ 








Tue Toaps Surrer —Do you not think this was a 
clever toad ? 

‘*A yeung man in New Hampshire has a brood of 
chickens which have the run of a portion of the yard, the 
old hen being shut up. The chickens are fed with moistened 
meal in saucers, and when the dough gets a little sour, it 
attracts flies, which swarm about it in large numbers. 

“An observant toad had evidently noticed this, and 
every day toward evening he makes his appearance in the 
yard, hops to a saucer, climbs in, and rolls over ard over, 
until he is covered with meal ; having done which, he awaits 
developments—and the coming of his prey. 

‘* The flies, enticed by the smell, soon swarm around the 
scheming toad, and whenever one passes within two inches 
or so of his nose, his tongue darts ont, and the fly dis- 
appears; aud this plan works so well that the toad has 
taken it up as a regular business.” 





Purpose and principle are the best teachers we can 
have, and the want of them makes half the women in 
the world what they are—rest!ess, almless, frivolous, or 
siok, 
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SUNDAY OFTERNOON. 
JOSEPH SOLD INTO EGYPT.’ 


By LyMan ABBOTT. 





IFE fs entzmatical to mest of us because we see it 
only in fragments. To employ an old and famil- 
jar illustration, we see it as one who looks on a pattera 
in the loom while the weaving is still going on and the 
pattern is unfinished; or as one listens to a strain of 
music from a symphony—a discord not resolved—and 
hears not that from which it comes and that into which 
it is resolved ; or as one who looks upon & great cathe- 
dral in process of construction, while the scaffolding {s 
still up, obscuring the walls, and the stones lle in heaps 
upon the ground and the carvers are at work here and 
there, and the design can be seen only by the eye of 
faith ; or as a schoolboy looks upon the tedium of his 
lessons, not discerning the ends which they are working 
out in and for him. But now and then it is permitted 
to us to Jook at a measurably completed life, to see the 
divine design carried out to acertain degree of comple- 
tion, to perceive what is the sweet fruit, In God's orchard, 
of the bitter blossom. Sucha life was that of Joseph. 
It is a study in God’s providence, and while it does not 
uoriddle life it gives a hint as to the direction in which 
we are to look for the solution. Mr. Cole, the artist, 
gives an account somewhere of a stream, I believe in 
the Catskills, which flows under the rocks for quite a 
distance and then issues so that to one who comes upon 
it from below it seems to come out of the ground a river 
already, a full-grown stream from its cradle. Most 
lives flow like such 8 stream ; we see bits of the current 
of life here and there, but hardly enough to discern its 
course and rarely enough to enable us to trace its flow 
from the beginning to theend. In the history of Joseph 
the divine design is indicated in the outset, and we are 
permitted to see by whet a devious and strange way 
God often works out his great designs. It is, therefore, 
a story full of encouragement for those who are perplexed 
by the seeming adversity which follows their utmost 
efforts to love, serve, and obey God ; who find themselves 
misunderstood and {ll-used, and are sometimes almost 
thrown into a doubt whether God does really reign 
by the seeming chaos and anarchy of life. This is the 
grand lesson of the life which we are now about to study ; 
while incidentally it teaches other and important lessons 
of courage, self-possession, industry, honesty, and that 
trust on God out of which all the higher virtues really 
spring. 

The curse of polygamy descends to the sons and the 
sons’ sons, The jcalousies and bickerings which made 
wretched the lives of Leah and Rachel become the 
mothers’ legacies to their children. The sons of Jacob’s 
favorite wife were his favorite sons ; favoritism produced 
its natural fruit, envy and hatred, in the othersons. Per 
haps, also, it produced a natural fruit of pride and self. 
assertion in Joreph. To him the father gave as a mark 
of his special favor a coat of many colors; possibly 
simply as garments are often given in the East, possibly 
(this is the surmise of some commentators) a sort of 
priestly robe, intended as an indication that he was 
chosen to be h’s father’s successor and the head of the 
household. If this were its significance we may readily 
imagine that it did not tend to abate the bitter feelings 
o° his half-brothers, nor to abate his pride or seeming 
pretension ; that they looked with increasing jealousy 
on one who was to be appointed as their lord and master 
at the father’s death ; and that he, assured of his future 
position, walked with increasing lordliness of mien be- 
fore them. This is surmise; but it helps to make all 
the subsequent narrative more intelligible. 

Our waking thoughts are the parents of our dreams. 
Along with the half-promise of his father there was in 
Joseph that conscious streneth which often, even in 
youth, gives premonition of future greatness. For, as 
I think our story will show before we are through with 
it, Joseph was truly great. His day-dreams repeated 
themselves in the night in strange and fantast'c forms 
that seemed even to his father wild in their egotism, 
but that were real premonitions of the future; a real 
voice of God to both then. and him. Jacob is not the 
only prosaic father who has been unable to understand 
the prophetic visions of a son the fruition of whose 
manhood activity has been indicated by the buds of his 
youthful dreams. And he dreams that the sun and 
moon and eleven stars bow down to him; and that his 
brothers’ sheaves in the fields make obeisance unto his, 
These dreams show what he was thinking of. He did 
not expect what the future had in store forhim ; but he 
did expect supremacy. 

The story of their attempt to thwart God’s providence 
need not be told here in detail; for it cannot be told 
with such simple beauty and power as itis told with in 
the Book of Genesis. The brothers’ purpose of cold- 
blooded murder ; their spirit in it all to silence this up- 
start pretender—‘‘ then we will see what will become of 
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his dreams ;” their apathetic indifference to his tears 
and outcries ; the intervention of one to save him; the 
calculating purpose of another that turns a brother's 
blood into coin in the slave market ; the father’s dis- 
tress ; the sons’ lies ; the desolated home—all this each 
imagination can perhaps best picture for itself. 

The lessons thus far Ife on the surface of the narra- 
tive. The hatefulness of envy ; its bittter, bitter fruit 
of inhumanity and hate; its power to stifle all natural 
feeling—brotherly kindness, filial affection, pity. Look 
at this picture, hateful as it 1s, and then look at the first 
rising of an envious feeling in your own heart toward 
your more prosperous neighbor, and drive it from your 
beart and life as you would a viper from your fireside. 

The inhumanity of man to man. How through this 
simple story one sees a vista of cold cruelty repeated 
through the ages ; the rivalries, the jealousies, the strifes, 
the robberies, the murders, the oppressions, the enslave- 
ments—not of individuals only, but of whole races by 
their brother races. This is but one phase of the story 
of humanity in microcosm—and what a record! Some 
commentators see in Joseph a type of Christ. They are 
of the kind that look in every page for a hidden proph- 
ecy. I am not able to find it; but I see in Joseph’s 
brothers a type of Paarisees and priests and rabble, not 
only as represented in the mob before Pilate’s judgment 
seat, but as represented in a hundred other like scenes 
in which devilish passions are let loose to turn earth into 
a hell. 

The folly of attempting to defeat God’s plans. The 
experiment is continually repeated, and it not only 
always falls, but God turns the method chosen for defeat 
into an instrument of larger victory. The brothers will 
have no domiuation of Joseph over them, so they eell 
him into Egypt, there to attafn a domination neither he 
nor they ever dreamed of. Saul will not have David 
king, so he chases him into the wilderness, where there 
gather about him the men that constitute the nucleus of 
his future army and lead on to his military glory and 
power. The Pharfeees will kill this Messiah, bury him, 
seal up his tomb; and on his crucifixion and resurrec- 
tion the whole fabric of future Christlanity is upreared. 
This is always the result of fighting sgainst God ; there 
can never be any other. 

Finally, an inspiration to trust in darkest hours. I 
imagine that when Joseph was let down into that pit he 
began to be in doubt, and when he was actually sold 
and carried off by the Ishmaelites his doubts turned into 
certainties. He, too, asked himself, What has become 
of my dreams? He gave up all thought of domination. 
That he could ever have the birthright and be the head 
of the household was evidently impossible. God had 
deceived him. Or he had deceived himself. Was there 
any God? Did he ever reveal himself ? Had he any- 
thing to do with the affairs of men? Could he, did he, 
control? These are the surging thoughts that whelm 
us in what is worse than despair—namely, doubt of God, 
of his power, his goodness, his providence—at such 
times. Ab! soul in the dungeon, orsold to the Ishmael- 
ites, or carried away captive into astrange land—every- 
thing gone wrong, and thy pleasant dreams of God’s 
care and love broken in upon by a rude awakening— 
wait! have patience! God takes time to work out his 
designs. Waitthou histime. Trust thou his goodness. 
The pit and slavery are ofttimes his road to the throne. 








HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 


JOSEPH SOLD INTO EGYPT. 
By Emiy HuntTincton MILLER. 


ACOB, the man who had a new name given to him, 
had alargefamily of children. He had twelve sons, 

and when these sons grew up to be men, and were mar. 
ried, and had children of their own, they stil] all lived in 
one family. They had their tents pitched near together, 
but the men went from place to place with the great 
flocks of sheep and herds of cattle, wherever they could 
find the best pasture for them. Only the two youngest 
boys, Joseph and little Benjamin, stayed always near 
home with their father, and Jacob loved them better 
than all the rest. Benjamin was only a baby, but Jo- 
seph was about seventeen years old, and one reason why 
his father loved him best was that, while his brothers were 
bad and cruel, Joseph was good and obedient, and 
always tried to do right. In those days there was no 
Bible, and Jesus Christ had not come into the world to 
teach men, so God often talked with them, and taught 
them things in dreams. Even when Joseph was a lad 
God showed him in dreams some strange things that were 
going to happen, and how he some day should be a great 
ruler, and all his elder brothers should bow down to him. 
This only made his brothers hatehim. They did not 
deserve to be loved, yet they were angry because their 
father loved Joseph best, and made him a beautiful gar- 
ment of blue and scarlet and purple and gold, such as 
princes wore. They were just like Cain; they were 
bad themselves, and they hated their brother because he 
was not bad also. At first they only treated him un- 


kindly, and would not speak peaceably to him; but 





ome 


hatred grew all the time stronger and stronger, until they 
were ready to be murderers. 

One day, when they had gone away with their flocks, 
Jacob felt anxfous about them, and he called Joseph, 
and told him to go and see if all was well, and bring 
him word again. It must have been a pleasant journey 
through the green fields, and though Joseph knew his 
brothers did not love him, he never thought of their 
doing him any harm. So he went on from valley to 
valley, sometimes inquiring of men whom he met, until 
about noon he saw them, perhaps resting under a palm 
tree while the flocks were scattered about. They saw 
Joseph coming ; they could tell him a long way off by 
his bright, beautiful coat, and they began to plan to get 
rid of him. Some said, ‘‘ Lot us kill him, and tell our 
father a wild beast has eaten him ;” but Reuben, who 
wanted to save Joseph, and send him back to his father, 
taid, ‘‘ No, we will not kill him; we will just put him 
down in this deep pit here in the wilderness and leave 
him.” They thought that would be the best way; and 
so they waited until Joseph came up, and then they 
seized him, and stripped off his coat of many colors, and 
cast him into a deep, empty pit—a sort of cistern dug 
down into the ground. The poor, helpless boy begged 
his cruel brothers to have pity upon him, and Reuben’s 
heart was so touched by his cries and distress that he, 
too, begged them not to do such a wicked thing ; but 
they would not listen. They cast him into the pit, and 
then, as if all was right, they sat down to eat bread. 

While they were eating they saw a company of travel- 
ing merchants coming on their way to Egypt. They 
had camels loaded with spices and balm and precious 
things which they had for sale, and perhsps slaves also 
following with the company. At any rate, they were 
accustomed to buy and sell slaves; and these hard 
hearted brothers thought at once of a new plan by which 
they could get rid of their brother, and get some money 
also. They drew Joseph up from the pit, and when the 
merchants came up they sold him for twenty pleces of 
silver, and saw him taken away to be a slave in the land 
of Egypt. Only one brother was away—Reuben, the 
one who took Joseph’s part ; and when he came back 
and found the pit was empty he was in great distress. 
He rent his clothes to show his grief, and went to his 
brothers saying, ‘‘ The child is not ; and I, whither shall 
I go?” He did not know whether they had killed 
Joseph or what they had done, and he did not know 
where to go or what to do in his distress. 

But these cruel men were not troubled. They had no 
pity even for their poor old father. They took Joseph's 
beautiful coat, and killed a kid, and Gipped the coat in 
the blood, and carried it to their father, saying, ‘‘ We 
found this. Do you think it fs your son’s coat ?” 

The poor father knew the coat. He said, ‘It is my 
son’s coat : an evil beast hath devoured him ; Joseph is 
without doubt torn in pieces.” 

His heart was almost broken, and he mourned day 
and night, and would not be comforted. Even his 
wicked sons tried to comfort him ; but he would not 
listen to them. Perhaps he knew they were really glad 
to get rid cf Joseph, though he did not think they would 
kill him. He said, ‘‘ I shall go down into the grave unto 
my son mourning.” 

So Jacob, weeping at home, and poor Joseph, a friend. 
less slave in Egypt, might both have thought that God 
had forgotten to help them, or he would not have let 
such dreadful trouble come upon them. And yet God 
was taking care of both of them. The slave boy was on 
his way to be a great king; and through his hands 
honor and comfort and happiness were to come to the 
sorrowing father. 








HINTS AND HELPS. 


By a LAYMAN. 


HERE 1s always hope of 8 man £0 long as he can 

be pupil to criticism. A man who cannot endure 
to be told his faults cannot maintain his virtues. 
Channing used to say that he valued only what fault 
could be found with him. Many men never amount to 
anything until they are stripped of their ostentatious 
virtues. The display of virtue does not make a man, 
apy more than his coat makes Joseph. The inside 
alone is all sides. It is not necessary that a robust spirit 
should go to Egypt in shirt-sleeves, but it generally 
happens that when he goes he hasn’t much superfluous 
baggage on his arrival. 


Tis a bad thing for a parent to show partiality, no 
doubt ; but ‘‘ they all doit.” You know of fathers and 
mothers who have favorite daughters and sons, ’Tisa 
sad thing to be a favorite son; they’re rarely elected 
President, and never until they’ve got into the pit and 
have gone into bondage. And then not every Secretary 
of State gets into the White House. Joseph's political 
success was due, not to his being his father's favorite 
boy, but to his being his father’s best boy in the severest 
discipline of Providence. Some boys would have been 
spoilt by the circumstances that Joseph needed in order 
to be made. You can tell what sort of timber a boy 1s 
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made of, not in his Sophomore year, but after he has 
packed his trunk and gone out alone on to the frontier 
to discover the vast diameters there are between the 
beautifully engrossed degrees conferred by the Boards 
of Government in the University and those conferred by 
the engrossing Struggle for Existence. 


A good deal of what calls itself Jabor reform is 
incompetence hating competence, shiftiessness hating 
thrift, the sons of Zilpah hating Joseph. Hating a 
a man simply because he {is better off in the world makes 
one secure in being worse off in all worlds. Building 
one’s self up by tearlng somebody else down is the most 
wretched possible job in all carpentry. Weare tending ' 
in these times to an extravagant valuation of our own 
rights, and to a corresponding undervaluation of the 
tights of the next man. I don’t know but we shall 
have to abolish our plural pronouns altogether unless 
we stop this extensive individualism of selfishness. 





Many men demn their neighbors’ souls, like the mixer 
of cocktalls, and then subscribe to the charity fund that 
is to save thelr bodies. If his brethren could have made 
more money out of his bones than they could out of 
Joseph, they would have left him to dfe. The brethren 
got into the pit before Joseph did, and when Joseph got 
out they stayed there. The worst pit is the abyss into 
which every man plunges when be surrenders what he 
ought to what he ought not. Hell is the center of the 
Dantesque circles, and the brethren of Joseph got the 
concentric momentum when they firat began to envy 
their more fortunate brother. All wrong roads lead to 
hell. You say, ‘‘ You don’t belleve in hell.” There are 
times when I don’t belleve it ; everybody who Is In hell 
disbelleves ; and that is he!l—the distrust of all good 
and the disqualification for any good. 


Jealousy may be warranted to tear down everything 
that love doesn’t build up. Joseph's character was so 
transparent and ingenuous that envy could only tear it 
from the outside. Take away a good man’s coat, and 
the remainder {s a saint. Take away a dude’s coat— 
one must beg pardon—something from nothing you 
can’t. 

Many a father’s estate has biinded many a father’s 
family to sympathy, to love, to filial duty. The love of 
money {a the root of allevil. Had Jacob been poor more 
than one of Jacob’s sons might have been rich. 


Nature has no prejudices. 1f an ass proves wiser than 
his rider, Nature declares the ass is the prophet and the 
prophet the ass. Joseph’s brethren were highly devel- 
oped in what Professor Teufelsd:ickh calls ‘* posterfal 
luxurfance,” but no man is ever made great by his 
prejudices, 





If one msn has backbone, he can do much in a wicked 
world. If Reuben had had as much grit as grace, he 
might have been better than a well-meaning fellow. 
But Reuben is many leagues to ba preferred before the 
rest of the conspirators. Good intentions cover a mul- 
titude of shortcomings. 


When you appeal to some men you know you wil] 
appeal in vata unless you appeal, I will not say to their 
self-interest, but to their selfishness. This appeal was 
what saved Joseph's life. When a man does a right act 
from a wrong motive, he is sure to ask God In to con- 
template his unusual plety. That was what Joseph’s 
brethren did, It is amusing to see how stupid scamps 
think they are who arein heaven. The devil deludes 
himself that the only paradise is the paradise of fools. 
If the devil were half as shrewd as he thinks he is, he 
would be a very devil of a fellow, 


There is always a speculator at hand to take advantage 
of a forced sale. Stolen goods never command the 
market price, and one sharper never fails to take ad- 
vantage of the other sharper. A man who takes half 
the risks of deviltry will generally insist on two-thirds 
of the dividends. There are always plenty of adventur- 
ers moving through Dothan for Goshen, and when a 
scamp is at his trade he can always fiad plenty of co- 
parceners. Two devils can get up a bigger ring than 
one, as you will find if you interview the New York 
atatssmen now residing at Sing Sing. 


Yoa can’t turn merit into denerit by stripping it of 
its shoulder-straps. Napoleon at St. Helena was bigger 
than Wellington at Westminster Palace. 





Tho coming man is the becomiag man. There are 
circumstances where the biggest boot might save the 
country ; but there are more circumstances in which it 
might spoll the country. Samson was a failure as an 
evangelist, and the only one of Jacob's sons who 
amounted to very much was distinguished, not so much 
for the size of his boot, or for the siz3 of his hat, as for 
the size of his heart. It nowhere says that we are saved 
by wit. Joseph’s salvation, so far as he was concerned 
in working it out, was due, not to forwardness, but to 
straightforwardness. 


If you keep pegging away, the chances are you won’t 
go barefoot, 





A GREAT LEADER. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER: 
HIS RELATION TO THE RELIGIOUS THOUGHT AND 
LIFE OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY.: 
By Lyman ABBOTT. 

** Though ye have ten thousand Instructors in Christ,yet have ye 
not many fathers: for in Christ Jesus I have begotten you 
through the gospel. Wherefore, I beseech you, be ye followers of 
me. For this cause have I sent unto you Timothy, who is my 
beloved son, ard faithful in the Lord, who shall bring you into 
remembrance of my ways which be in Christ, as I teach every- 
where in every church.’’—1 Cor. iv., 15-17. 

OD sends great leaders for great transition periods. 
Such a perfod was the first century, and such a 
leader was Paul. The age was one of moral and splrit- 
ual barrenness. Prophecy had died out of Judaism ; 
poetry and living philosophy out of Greece. The age 
was a dead age. Intellect, refinement. had taken the 
place of insight ; commentaries, of the Bible ; ritual, of 
worship; legalism imposed from without, of divine im- 
pulses working out a spontaneous life from within. Inthe 
legal and intellectual school Paul had been trained. He 
was, he tells us, a Pharisee and the son of a Pharisee; a 
Hebrew of the Hebrews. He was not only educated in 
its philosophy, he was trained in its spirit. He wasa 
child of rigor, and was rigorous with himself. In this 
atmosphere and under these influences he lived until he 
reached manhood. Then Christ was revealed to him in an 
hourof awful and glorious experience never to be forgot- 
ten. In seetng Christ he saw life anew. Truth and holi- 
ness took on thenceforth new meanings. He perceived 
that truth is life, not something apart from life to be 
merely intellectually percelved ; that holiness is whole 
ness, not the enforced obedience of a resisting and 
recalcitrant nature to an outward law either human or 
divine ; that love, not conscience, is both the motive and 
the regulative power of life—love not primarily for men, 
but for Christ, and for men as loved of Christ. He 
went away into the desert, not to preach, but to medi 
tate, to study the Scriptures afresh in this new light, to 
study life, to study his own heart, to be still and know 
God, and hear that still small volce which is never 
heard in the noise and bustle of life unless wa first have 
learned to listen for it in the quiet of our own souls 
From that time forth he devoted himself to leading the 
wor!d into light which had been given to him ; then he set 
himeelf to his life work, to bring the vision which he had 
seen to the apprehension of his fellow-men—first, of the 
Jewish people; then, as he grew more catholic, as he 
grew older, to the whole human race. One would have 
thought he should have been welcomed. So the birds 
and the flowers welcome the coming of spring ; but so, 
somehow, human hearts do not welcome the prophets 
that bring them a blessed revelation. Men shut their 
hearts against him. Theyshut him out, they persecuted 
him, they m{sapprehended and misinterpreted him. At 
every step of the way he had to battle against suspicion 
within the Church and enmity without. When he first 
came to Jerusalem, the diec!ples looked on him with 
suspicion and with doubt. When he started on his first 
missionary tour, the Church shook {ts head in question. 
ing. When, without any revelation from God and with- 
out any authority from the Church, finding the rite of 
circumcision to stand between the Christ in whom he 
believed and the people to whom he wished to bring that 
Carist, he flung it one side, the whole Church lifted 
up its hands in holy horror, and he was summoned to 8 
council at Jerusalem. He went up, saying as he went: 
‘*No matter what you say, though an ange! from 
heaven brought me another message, I would not 
take it. I stand by my Lord and the word that 
he has given me.” They laidon him by a compro 
mise certain restrictions on his future ministry ; he did 
not at the time combat them, but he subsequently and 
habitually disregarded them. All his life long he was 
hated and persecuted by the school he had left and 
under suspicion by the orthodox even in the Christian 
Church. He was not perfect, not infallible, either as a 
man or as a teacher. He said so himself ; so, without 
irreverence, we may say so for him. He had a great 
treasure, but it was in an earthen vessel. He saw whsit 
his contemporaries could not see, and tried to make the 
vision clear to others. But he saw in a glass, darkly 
He had to deal with men who thought that they knew 
all theology, had taken the stature and girth of God, 
and had comprehended the past, the present, and the 
future of his moral government ; and he told them that 
for himself he knew only in part, and prophesied only 
in part. And so he Jived his life, fought by the Phari 
saic Church from which he had come, doubted and 
suspected even by the Christian Church into which he 
had come ; a prince of orators, a man with that rare, 
wonderful gift of playing on the hearts of men and 
moving thelr souls and life which we ca\! oratory 





1 Sermon preached by the Rey. Lyman Abbott, in Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn, March 13, 1887 (the Sabbath following Mr 
Beecher’s death), and stenographically reported for The Christian 
Union by Arthur B. Cook. Hymns: *‘ How Calm and Beautiful 
the Morn ;”’ ‘‘ When I Survey the Wondrous Cross ;” ‘' How Fair 
a Foundation,’’ Scripture Reading: Acts xx., 17-38; Romans 
vill., 15-80; Ephestans ili,, 14-21, 
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When the simple inhabliants of Lycaonifa heard him 
preach they called him Mercury, the god of eloquence. 
When the great mob gathered in Ephesus and carried 
his companions into the theater, not knowing ‘carcely 
why they had come hither, and shouted, some one thing 
and some another, he would have adventured himself 
{nto the theater, strong in the conscious power that he 
could calm the mob and rescue his companions ; 
his more prudent friends with difficuity restrained him. 
When he preached before Falix, Foilx trembled: not 
another Instance in history in which that old Roman 
trembled before a preacher of righteousness. When 
he was mobbed, flung down upon the pavement, 
rescued with difficulty by the soldiers, his hands man- 
acled, his garments disheveled and covered with dust, 
he had but to ralse the chained hanas, an‘ the howl- 
Ing mob stopped thelr howling and Iistened to 
what he had to say. He had all the excellencles 
and all the defects of a great orator: tumultuous emo- 
tions; a vivid and spiritualized imagination; broad 
human sympathies ; a matchless rhetoric, but unpolished, 
and often breaking down under the burden of thought 
and feeling which it was required to carry ; intensity of 
emotion, a many-sidedness of nature, yet habitually a 
one-sidedness of utterance, seeing for the moment only 
the one aspect of truth, and full of it; an indifference 
to systems and creeds and schools; an enthusiasm for 
Christ and for the souls of men; a kaleidoscopic power 
of life and sympathy as well as of utterance, that made 
him all things to all men—Greek to the Greek, Jew to 
the Jew ; equally at home in a Caristian household wor- 
ship, a Jewish synagogue, an Athenian market-place, 
the school room of a Jewish pedagogue, and the camp 
of the Cresars at Rome; equally ready to preach to 
thousands or to talk to the soldier at whose side he was 
chained ; at home with every one, except the Pharisaic 
ecclesiastic, between whom and himself there was eternal 
war; with a mind that worked like lightning, and a 
spirit in which confilcting emotions chased each other 
as sunlight and shadow over a summer landscape, 
without ever really disturbing the deep serenity of 
his nature; master of sarcasm, humor, wit, sublime 
and even awful eloquence; absolutely fearless; bear- 
{ng the horrible Roman scourge without a murmur, 
following it with a song; sustainiag a whole shipload 
of crew, passengers, and soldiers, panic-stricken in the 
presence of apparently impending death, and keeping 
them from despair by his own brave heart ; failing only 
when he yielded to the importunities of others, and 
tried prudential methods and skillful strategy instead of 
bold and open attack or defense; and in and through 
all his experiences fighting his way steadily, and with 
the loneliness which is always the fate of great natures, 
but wlth a following which sooner or later is theirs, 
toward the larger liberty of a Gospel which brings to 
mankind the message that God is love, not wrath; and 
law is salvation, not destruction ; and truth is vital, not 
dogmatic ; and life is spontaneity, not repression ; and 
the call to Christ is a call to life and to liberty. The 
Eplstles abound in revelations of his Christian experi- 
ence, Ouartextisoneofthem. They are all keyed to 
the one note—Christ. Carist is the motive power of 
his life—‘‘ The love of Carist constraineth me.” Christ 
{gs the power of his ministry—‘‘I determined to know 
nothing among you save Jesus Carist and him crucl- 
fled.” Christ is the world’s hope—‘‘ Christ crucified is 
the power of God and the wisdom of God.” Carist is 
the hope of the {nd{ividual soul—‘‘ Curist In us the hops 
of glory.” Christ is the power of his own life—‘‘ I can 
do all things through Christ which strengtheneth me.” 
Christ ig the secret of all that soul agony which is the 
essence of ail true eloquence—‘‘ My little children,” he 
cries, ‘‘of whom I travatl in birth again until Christ be 
formed in you” Carist is his comfort in church declen- 
sions and sectarian conflicts—‘‘ Whether in pretense 
orin truth Carist is preached, and I then do rej ice, yea, 
and will rejoice.” Carist is his hove and his joy in 
the presence of welcome death—‘' For me to live is 
Christ, and to die is gain: for to depart and be with 
Christ {s far better.” 


You are accustomed to quick thinking in this house 
and under this roof, and you do not need that I should 
trace the parallel for you. You have traced it for your- 
selves as I have spoken. We also live in an age of 
great transition. Wehave made a great departure from 
the Puritan theology and the Puritan life of the last 
century. There is no question about it. It has some- 
times been misinterpreted, sometimes exaggerated, 
sometimes minimized, but it has been real, great, radi- 
cal. And in that departure no man has shown more 
leadership or borne more prominent part than your 
pastor. If it has been a departure away from truth 
toward error, away from Christian faith toward unbe- 
ltef and rationalism, his genius will be forgotten, burled 
In the grave where he lies, And if it has been a depart- 
ure from a hard, cold, mistaken faith to « larger, 
brighter, broader, truer one; if he has led men on to- 
ward the sunrise and the kingdom of God, then his faults 
will be forgotten and buried in the grave, where he lies, 
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For we judge our leaders, not by their gentus, but by 
thefr direction. Celsus may have been a more brilliant 
tHan than ‘rigen, hut Melsds set himeelf against the 
hascent Christianity, and Uricen tet himéelf to favor It; 
and now we only know Celsus as the man whom /riget 
aheWered. The Papal legate who was sent up from 
Rome to snswer Huther is sald to have been a brilliant 
Gfator, dsk{llful controversiallst, a great scholar ; but we 
have to go to our historfes now to find his nailie. Cal’ 
houn vas in inte!’ectual ab lity the peer of Webster and 
bf Clay, but we know him to-day only as the {ntellect- 
tial Jeadet of a lost cétice, tho, by his eloduence and 
his power, gathered together forces and massed them 
that their ruin might be more {frretrievable and hopeless 

To discuss in this church and to this congregation the 
question whether Mr. Reecher has led from a mistaken 
bran !mperfect to a higher, beitet, broadet retelatfon 
of God and his truth would almost seem to insult you 
'n your sorrow. And yet Peter tells us that we are to 
rite an anfwer to those that ask a reason for the hope 
that is in us. You know who he was. You know 
whither be led you. But it is no! enough to know: we 
must know why we know. And so to-day, glad to call 
myself his pupil, always in the past years glad to have 
been called his pipti, I seek alsoto bring to your remem- 
btance the things whith he taught you in Christ Jesus 
Timothy was not an orator. He had none of Paul's 
power. He was not an author. He has not left a line. 
We only know him as a man who loved Paul and whom 
Paul loved. But when Paul sent him with a message, 
this it was: to gather ont of his own study of Paul’s 
teaching what Paul had talight. And this !s my humble 
office bere to day—no, my noble office, thoiigh humbly 
and imperfectly performed. I try to set before you 
again, as well as I can with my own imperfect knowledge 
end in the short limits of time allotted to me, what was 
the drift and ctirtent and epirit and heart of his teaching, 
and what his relation. not to the politics, not to the 
patriotic history, but to the religious thought and life 
of the nineteenth centtiry. 

Mr. Beecher was born in 1813; he graduated from 
college in 1834, at twenty-one years of age. Has the 
American world moved forward or backward since that 
time ? Has he helped or hindered its movement ? 

What was the condition of religious life at the time of 
his birth in the Puritan churches of New England ? 
Intemperance was all but universal. It entered not only 
every village, it entered every home, it entered the 
church of Christ, it polluted with its nolsome odors 
even the parsonage on ministerial gatherings and ordina- 
tions; and the church sald nothing. And when Dr 
Lyman Beecher, himeelf a progressive and radical man, 
undertook to lead a warfare against it, conservative men 
erled out, ‘‘No, no!” They repelled h‘s rashness. 
Slavery held not merely three millions of slaves in 
bondage, but the whole Nation formed openly and 
before all the world its plan for making slavery the 
dominant power of America, mapping out great tracts 
of land that should be turned into aslave empire ; denied 
the right of petition in the House of Representatives ; 
and the church looked almost idly and silently on—here 
and there single voices raised, but no great conscience 
roused against it. There was no missionary zeal, there 
was no Board of Missions, home or foreign. The Amer 
ican Board, mother of them all, was born only three 
years before Mr. Beecher was born, and then against 
the opposition of conservatism, making ils way against 
open antagonism and against cold, hard indifference 
on every hand. Infidelity was common. Tom Palne 
was far mere popular in the beginning of this cent- 
ury than Robert Ingersoll is in our day, and Byron 
more read and admired than our Swinburne. When 
President Dwight began his sermons in Yale College, it 
is ssid there were only two professing Christians in that 
college, and two Tom Paine societies. Long creeds were 
being substituted for the short and simple covenants of 
the earlier Puritans, in a vain hope thus to turn back 
the current. The great Unitarian defection had already 
begun with the settling of Channing in Boston in 1803— 
a defection which became organic in the formation of 
the Unitarian Association in 1825: a revolt and reaction 
against the New England Puritan theology which had 
made man sn automaton and God a glacier, but tend- 
ing, as all such reactions do, to a denial of the profound 
spiritual truths that lay buried beneath that Puritan 
theology as flowers beneath the snow in spring. There 
was already impending the battle between Old School 
and New School, which eubsequently rent the Presby- 
terian denomination into two denominations, and would 
have rent the Congregationalists into two denominations 
—only you cannot rend a lot of separated threads. That 
was the legacy which the Puritan theology of the eight- 
eenth century had left New Eogland—a church dumb 
in the presence of slavery, dumb in the presence of 
intemperance ; a church without any missionary aggress- 

ve piety ; a church already threatened by a great defec- 
fon that carried off pure, wise, strong men ; a church 
through which the knife cf strife and division was 
alresdy beginning to berun. Into thatage Mr. Beecher 
was born, In that sge he was educated, He was brought 





up in the Midst of the battle between Old and New 
School, between sovereignty of God and free will of man. 
We have made a great departure since then. He has led 
it. What has been the direction of that departure? In 
what direetion has he led ? 


I. In the first place, we have Gertalnly made a departure 
toward a more practical and ethical religion. In Amer. 
ica to-day, whether we call ourselves papils of Mr. 
Beeche?t ct not, we belleve in a religion that has its 
place in the foruri, in the rostrum, in the court-house, 
in tho market-place, in the home, in every department 
whete man lives and acts. We have seen a conscience 
arouse {teelf, and take slavery by the throat, and grapple 
with it in a life-and-death struggle untt) slavery lay 
gasping and dead upon the ground. We have twice 
seen an aroused conscience drive out municipal thieves 
froifi that elty yonder, and send them to keep company 
with private thieves. We have seen that same aroused 
consclence making iteelf felt on the temperance ques- 
tion, and the women of this country binding themselves 
together in a holy crusade, reaolved that thelr prayers, 
their tears, andl thelr Jabors shal! not end until] this great 
enemy comes to a perpetual end. We have seen a relig. 
fous life and influence going out from ten thousand pul- 
pits, bearing its witness against sin in the home, against 
sin in government, against sin in private, against sin in 
every department and phase of life. We have seen an 
American people rousing themselves and declaring that 
this shall be a government of the people, for the people, 
and by the people, and not a government of the machine, 
for the machine, and by the machine; and seen an 
agitation, sometimes blind, sometimes ignorant, and yet 
truly divinely inspired, working to write the Golden 
Rule into every factory and into every machine-shop 
and into every store and into every market-place, until 
laborer and capitalist come to understand that they are 
partners in a common enterprise, and until the church 
bells that ring out the song of the Fatherhood of God on 
every Sunday sha]! key the factory bells to the same great 
note, and the chime shall run across the continent, from 
ocean to ocean, of the brotherhood of men in every 
week-day. In this great movement toward a practical 
and an ethical religion, you all know that Mr. Beecher 
has been the leader. Hs relation to {! is acknowledged 
ofall men. In all this battling, this Henry of Nevarre 
has been in the front. Wherever the shots have fallen 
thickest and fastest, there has he delighted to be. Wher- 
ever there was danger, his sword has flashed in the sun- 
shine. We all know that, and we all honor him for 
that—they that belfeve and they that doubt, alike. 

II. This progress toward a more ethical and practical 
religion has been accompanied by and produced bya 
progress toward a more interfor and spiritual religion 
The Puritan religion was a religion of intellect and wil! 
It left the sensibiiities out of account, The theory of 
Puritanism was: If men can be convinced of the truth, 
and resolve to follow it, they are converted, and the 
work is done. All preaching was keyed accordingly. 
Go back fifty or seventy-five years and take the classic 
sermons of that period, and you will find they all run in 
the same mo|d—the greater part of the sermon the expo 
sition of a dectrine, logically demonstrated, with a few 
words of application in the demand : ‘‘ Ncw you know 
the truth, you must follow it.” Sin was rebellion 
against God : conversion was laying down the weapons 
of one’s rebellion and resolving to enter into allegiance 
to God. The whole end of preaching was to convince 
the intellect and persuade or coerce the will. It rarely, 
if ever, went deeper; rarely, if ever, recognized that 
there was a deeper. There was almost no emotional 
preaching ; almost no preaching to the heart; almost 
no attempt to go down beneath the intellect and beneath 
the sensibilities to the motive powers of the soul. Now, 
a man is not intellect and will alone, and the intellect 
and the will do not determine his character. Man’s 
character is not made by his creed ; his creed is made 
by his character. The life in the tree of last year 
throws out the bark of this year ; the life that is in the 
heart of to-day throws out the creed of to-morrow. 
Dogmas are creatures, not creators. The murderer 
shoots his victim not becauce he is intellectually con- 
vinced that it is either wise or right. The young man 
goes down the way that leads unto death, not because it 
is his opinion that that fs a safe and prudent road to 
travel, but because his appetites and his passions have 
never been broken to the saddle and the bridle, and, 
Mszeppa-like, he is beund to the beast that carries him 
whither it will. We are recogn'zing this to-day. There 
is not so much doctrinal presching ; there is a departure 
from it. There is not so much stress Jald on creeds; 
there is a departure from them. But there isa great 
deal more stress laid on motive powers, on the elements 
out of which the life itself ¢ ffloresces and grows. It was 
flung in his face, while he lived, that he was « preacher 
of emotionallam. It has been sald in kindly criticism, 
since his death, that he was not a logical preacher. It is 
true. If the greatest and best safeguard of character is 
& creed, then Mr, Beecher made one lifelong mistake. If 
men are fashioned and patterned, not by the motive 





poWers within, but by the opinions which they have 
learned from achool, platform, or pulpit, his theology 
was radically wrong. He wrought purposely on men’s 
emotions that he might lay hold on the inward hearts 
and lives of men. He endeavored, not to bring you to 
his thinking, but through thinking to his life, Hesought 
to brood in you that love of God and love of men which 
casts out the spirit of covetousness and pride and vain- 
glory and malignancy and ai! evil. Philosophy had 
tried for many a yearand in many aform and phase 
cast the evil spirit out of men, and they obeyed it 
not. Not unti! Christ came with his word, saying, 
‘* Go thou out of him, and enter no more into him,” did 
the demon in human nature obey. And the departure 
from the Puritan theology of the past to the wider, 
brighter, and better theology of the present and the 
future—a departure which he led—was toward a minis- 
try that should bring Christ into the inward heart aod 
life, which should lay hold on the very motive powers of 
being. Cast the devil out by putting Christ in. Yow 
cannot train a thistle so that it will become a rose. You 
must change the seed out of which rose and thistle 
come. Preaching to the heart 1s true preaching. 

III. With this there has grown in America, and es- 
pecially in the Puritan churehes of America, a larger 
conception of the revelation of God. The Puritan 
belleved that God had revealed himself once for all, and 
had finished and completed the revelation elghteen hun- 
dred years ago, and that the book was sealed and nothing 
could be added to it ; that God had departed from the 
world and no more communicated himself to men. He 
had disclosed himself once, but he was not disclosing 
himeelf now ; he had brooded over human hearts once, 
but he was not brooding over human hearts now, There 
was no mystical element in the Purftan. Or, if some- 
how that mysticism which is {n all noble sous sprang 
up In them despite themselves, they repressed it with a 
remoreeless vigor. The persecutions with which they 
pursued the Anabaptists and the Quakers, and all who 
made profession of the faith in an Inner Light, was but 
the outward symbol of a like vigor with which they 
persecuted every like tendency in themselves. The 
Bible was the infallible revelation of God; and the 
only revelation. All pagan prophets and seers were 
Antichrisis, children of the devi, blind leaders of 
the blind ; they who had gone before Christ, and were 
thieves and robbers. Ooly the most catholic and liberal 
among them could even concede that God's Spirit had 
ever dwelt in other than Puritan hearts, that the Ro- 
manist, the Churchman, the Quaker, could read aright 
his Word or receive his saving grace. As to progress in 
revelation, the most which even the most progressive 
Puritans could declare was that progress might be made 
toward a better understanding of the completed revela- 
tion in the Sacred Book. 

If a Puritan congregation of a hundred years ago 
could have heard the paper that was read here last Fri- 
day, they would have revolted in condemnation of the 
dectrine that any man could add a line or a page to the 
life of Christ, as though that could be an unfinished life. 
That which to all our hearts commended itself, as true as 
it was beautiful, and as beautiful as it was true, would 
have been repudiated by the theology of a hundred 
years ago. 

This conception of a progressive revelation carries 
with it by necessity a recognition of the fact that the 
revelation of the past isan imperfect one. The Bible 
not perfect ? Paul thought it was not. He said, ‘‘ We 
prophesy in part,” and ‘‘ We see through a glass, dark- 
ly.” If I cannot take the measure even of my dear 
friend, if, notwithstanding my years of intercourse with 
him and my study of his thought, still I know there are 
heights in him which I never ascended, depths in his 
nature which my plummet never sounded, recesses into 
which I never was admitted, oh, can I think that any 
map, in times present or in times past, has taken the 
girth ef God, knows his height and length and breadth, 
has reproduced a plaster cast of his countenance, and 
thrown him up in a written word, in unchangeable 
bronze, for all time to come? To Mr, Beecher books 
were always instruments, means to an end; and this 
best of all books was only meanstoanend. There ifs 
only one end in life ; that is God; and if ever he grew 
impatient with men, I think it was when he saw them 
studying the window—nay, hardly that—studying the 
cobwebs and the dirt that were incrusted upon the win- 
dow, instead of sweeping them all away and basking in 
the sunlight of God’s love that streamed in through the 
clear pane, and loving him, And men call that unbelief ! 

This carries with it, too, a conception of a larger, 
broader, and more progressive revelation. God is for- 
ever revealing himself, and always has been reveal- 
ing himself. He has spoken through ten thousand 
prophets. Wherever any man has set himself to 
open the eyes of the blind, to heal the sick, to com- 
fort the mourner, to lift up the degraded and the down. 
cast, there God has been speaking, there God has been 
working. To the end of time he will carry on this great 
revelation of himself, The Gospels tell us that Jesus 
Christ grew in etatureand in wisdom, As in that epoch 
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of the Incarnation, so ever since, he has been growing 
in stature ; as then coming to human consclousness and 
embodiment in a single human life, so since coming to 
consciousness and embodiment in the whole human 
wece. He has been revealing himself to human souls ; 
‘Suman souls have been opening to receive his revelation. 
This, if I mistake not, was Mr. Beecher’s doctrine of 
evolution, It was rot with him a question where man 
came from. That was incidental. It was not with him 
a question of scientific adjustment. That was incl 
‘dental. The great radical and fundamental truth that 
wrought in him mightily was this: that from the begin- 
ning until now, and from now unt!l the great work and 
kingdom of God is consummated, God has been and 
will be unfolding himself and revealing himself and 
writing himself in human life, nm human history, in hu- 
man experience. There was not, therefore, a single phase 
of Christian faith that he did not study that he might 
see a Christ therein ; net a phenomenon of nature that 
he did not see in it the manffestatfon of God. He 
belfeved that the voice of God thundered as truly In the 
Catskills or the Berkshire Hills as that it spoke fn the 
thunders which David heard on Judea’s hills. He be- 
leved that the tread of the Almighty was as much to be 
seen in the earthquake shock in Charleston as in the 
earthquake shock that devoured the cities of the plain. 
He believed, too, in the untversal guidance of God. He 
belfeved that God guided the American Nation as truly 
as he ever guided Israel, and was at the right hand of 
Abraham Lincoln as truly as by the right hand of Moses. 
In brief, he believed that insptration and revelation are 
not {isolated historical, eplsodical facts, but are the 
universal fact of human life and history ; that in Him 
we al] live and move and have our befng. This falth 
grew upon him ; and as it grew, he grew away from the 
traditional theorfes of inspiration and revelation asa 
finished and completed product ; and with this growth his 
preaching grew broader and deeper and larger and more 
truly spiritual ; and to some minds more unorthodox. If 
Paul was mistaken, if the letter does not ktll nor the 
spirit make alive, Mr. Beecher shared his mistake with 
him. If that faith which bellfeves that God breathed on 
the babe In its cradle, but breathes not on the growing 
youth ; that he spoke elghteen centuries ago, but bas 
since been dumb ; that the anclent prophets had ears to 
hear him, but there are none such now; that the l:dder 
is down between heaven and earth, and no angels ascend 
and descend now—if that be the true faith, then Mr. 
Beecher’s was untrue, and his critics did well to 
antsgonize him. For no man has done more—not Dr, 
Bushnell—to teach the world that God is a living God, 
and souls are living souls, and the eternal Word isa 
Word that speaks and will speak as long as God 1s l'ght 
and love, and men in their darkness and their stumbling 
need him. 

IV. Holding this faith, he held, of course, to the 
veracity and trvstworthiness of Christian consciousness, 
and constantly appealed to it—not as something tn- 
dependent of the Btble, antagonistic to the Bible, 
superior to the Bible, but as its co-witness. Out of the 
mouth of two witnesses was every word established. 
The Bible is but the voice of Christian consclousness In 
the past. Christian consciousness is but the voice of the 
Bible God {s ever writing in the hearts of his children. 
God revealed himself to the Christlan consciousness of 
the seers of old; they wrote down that revelation. 
Thefr record {s the Bible. God {s still revealing himself 
in the Christian consclousness of the present. This 
also is his revelation. It is Christ in us that is the 
light ; Christ cn us that {s the hope of our glory ; not 
Christ in some one else, whose experience has been em- 
balmed in history. I sald a few moments aro that 
Mr. Beecher endeavored to get down beneath the {ntel- 
lect, beneath the will, into the heart and spiritual nature, 
the motive powers. He tried to do this, not merely 
by playing on these emotions himself wlth his master 
hand, but by opening them to the greater hand of the 
Divine Master. It was not in his light he sought to 
make you walk, but in the light of God. This inter- 
prets his audacious courage in dealing with every form 
of unbellef. He flung the doors of his soul wide open 
to every kind of serfous thinking, and barred them 
tightly against every form of thinking that ws not 
serious. He has been called a mystic. He was nota 
mystic. A mystic isa man who believes that the reve- 
lation of God is in his own consciousness, and dares not 
interrogate it. Mr. Beecher never hesitated to bring the 
testimony of that consclousness into the court-room of 
the reason, put it on the witness stand, and cross-exam- 
ine it in the clear light of sclentific discovery. He has 
been called a rationalist. He was not a rationalist. 
A rationalist is a man who belleves that religion is 
founded on the reason ; that reason {s the highest faculty 
in man; that the reason, which God gave us, not for 
censtructive but for critical purposes, is the faculty 
with which we are to construct our religious faith. 
That Mr. Beecher never believed. His faith was 
wrought within him, and therefore he dared submit it 
to every questioning. A theology which goes back 
elghteen centuries for the witness and evidence of {teelf, 


which rearsa system of dogmatism that is purely logical 
and scientific, always fears skepticism, and therefore 
always provokes {t. Mysticlsm {s not the mother cf 
unbelief ; dogmatism is. He, who bad been on the 
mountain-top wlth Moses, and talked with him face to 
face ; he, who had been on the mountain-top with Peter 
and with James and Jobn, and seen the illuminated face 
of his Lord ; he, who had been in the Isle of Patmos in 
spirit on the Lord’s Day, and had beheld him as one In 
the likeness of the Son of man, and heard the thunder 
of his voice, and beheld the glory of his countenance ; 
he, who in all the common ways of life walked with 
God ; he, who knew in his own heart that experience 
which Faber has so beautifully put—he, to whom ‘“ God 
was never so far off as even to be near”—he had no 
fear. He could not fear what any philosophy or any 
aclence might say to him. His mind was as open to 
doubts as to convictions, because his faith was founded 
on that which !s deeper than efther. O you that are his 
pupils, learn, In this age of unbellef, this lesson : God 
{gs not an embalmed God, tn a dead book. Christ {s not 
a crucified and burled Christ, with seals upon the tomb. 
God {is a living God in the hearts of all that love him ; 
and Christ is 9 risen Christ, that marches on before; 
and we his followers. 

VY. It needs only brief recognition here, that other 
truth fundamental {in his preaching, that God {Is love. 
To the Puritan, God was not love. The Puritan con- 
ception of God was represented by the most famillar 
phrase used to describe h!m—the ‘t Moral Governor of 
the universe.” Even Dr. Lyman Beecher, when he was 
to preach an ordination sermon {in Boston, sald, ‘‘ The 
word of God {s a code of law which the Moral Gov- 
ernor of the unfverse has given us to set forth his glory 
{n the salvation of men.” [ think you might look 
through the sermons of Emmons and Edwards in vain 
for even the phrase, ‘‘ fatherhood of God.” ‘You will 
scarcely find it in the sermons of Lyman Beecher. That 
God {a a King, and that we owe him obedifence: that 
was the Purltan conception of duty and of religion. To 
Mr. Beecher—oh, you know It better than I can tell you, 
far, far better, you who heard h{m here from Sabbath 
to Sabbath '—to Mr. Beecher Christ !s God ; not a message 
sent from God, not a Some-one coming between God and 
the human soul to appease God and let the human sou! 
into a covenanted mercy; not a manifestation of the 
mercy of God holding back the wrath of God fora little 
while, as hounds are held back by the leasb unti) {t {s cut 
and they are set free; but God: no wrath in God that 
there was notin Christ ; no justice in God that there was 
not in Christ ; no judgment throne on which God ever 
sat, or ever will sit, that Christ himself did not reveal in 
his judging; and no meekness, tenderness, patience, 
long-suffering love in Christ, no sympathetic tears In 
him, that were not in the Father whom he brought to 
earth. When he preached that famous sermon on the 
Background of Mystery, which created so much excite- 
ment and produced so much criticism, I went to him 
with the proof of it It was to be published in The 
Christian Union, and I said to him, ‘‘ Mr. Beecher, this 
sermon you must revise.” I think it was the only time 
IT ever had a controversy with Mr. Beecher and came out 
best, but he vielded that time. He didn’t like to revise ; 
and he worked over it, altering and modifying and 
changing, and [ pointed out to him some expressions 
which I said were well enough in the heat of extem. 
poraneous debate, but they ought not to go out before 
the public In the cold atmosphere of type. And then I 
remember his turning to me, his great form growing 
greater, and the great brow growlng higher, and bis great 
eyes flashing fire, as he satd something lI!ke this: 
‘* There are times, in preachirg, when I have such acon- 
ception of the greatness and the goodness and the mercy 
and the love of my God, and then see by the side of it 
the hideous idols that are put up in Christian temples and 
represented in Christian literature, that are maligning 
my God ; and I hate them as the o'd Hebrew prophet 
hated the idols of old time, with an unutterable hatred ; 
and”—then, with one of those sudden transitions, he 
dropped bac)x and said—‘‘ something’s got to give way.” 
He belleved in the awfulness of sin and the terrible 
sanction of its punishment ; but he did not believe, and 
the future will not belleve, in a punishment without 
reason, in a punishment that has no other ground in it 
than a retributive instinct in a God that knows not what 
he is doing. He believed in atonement, he bellfeved in 
sacrifice ; but he did not belfeve in an atoaing Saviour 
appeasing the wrath of God. He belleved in a Christ 
whose sufferings were the manifestation on earth of the 
sufferings which the infinite and eternal Father bears in 
his heart toward all his sinful and sorrowlng children, 
and which he will bear there until, by his eternal 
sacrifice, he has borne them away forever. 
VI. All this preaching was born of his own personal 
spiritual experience. As Paul was educated in the 
rigorous school of the old-time Pharisaism, so was Mr. 
Beecher in the rigid schoo) of a New England Calvin- 
ism, ameliorated by the fervent nature of bis father and 
the mystical plety of his stepmother. But he came 





not to his true self until his twenty-first year, and then 


he came through a revelation as truly supernatural as 
that which shone on Paul on his way to Damascus, 
Some of you have heard it, and some of you remember 
it; but even you will not object if I read {t again as be 
gave it to you: 


'¥ was & child of teaching and prayer; I was reared 
fn the household of faith ; 1 knew the Catechisth an !t 
was taught; I was instructed !n the Scriptures as they 
were expounded from the pulpit, and read by men; 
and yet, t{li after I was twenty-one years old, I groped 
withont the knowledge of God In Christ Jesus, [Lkno¥ 
not what the tablets of eternity have written down, bit 
I think that when I stand in Zion and before God, the 
brightest thing which I shal! look back upon will be 
that blessed morning of May when it pleased God to 
reveal to hy wandering soul the fdea that It was his 
nature to love a man in his sins for the sake of helping 
him out of them ; that he did not do {t out of compli 
ment to Christ, or to alaw, or a plan of salvation, but 
from the fullness of his great heart; that he was 4 
being not made mad by sin, but sorry ; that he was not 
furlous with wrath toward the sinner, but pitled him— 
in short, that he felt toward me as my mother felt 
toward me, to whose eyes my wrong-doing brought 
tears, who never pressed me 80 close to her as when I 
had done wrong, and who would fain, with her yearn 
ing love, lift me out of trouble. And when I found 
tbat Jesus Christ had such a disposition, and that when 
his disciples did wrorg he drew them closer to him 
than he cfd before—and when pride and jealousy and 
rivalry, and all vulgar and worldly feelings, rankled in 
their bosoms, he opened his heart to them as a medi- 
cine to heal these {infirmities ; when [ found that {t was 
Christ’s nature to lift men out of weakness to strength, 
out of impurity to goodness, out of everything low and 
debasing to superiority, I felt that I had found a God. 
I shall never forget the feelings with which I walked 
forth that May morning. The golden pavements will 
never feel to my feet as then the grass felt to them ; 
and the singing of the birds in the woods—for I roamed 
in the woods—was cacophonous to the sweet music of 
my thoughts ; and there were no forms {n the universe 
which seemed to me graceful enough to represent the 
Batng a conception cf whose character had just dawned 
upon my mind. I felt, when [ had, with the Psalmist, 
called upon the heavens, the earth, the mountains, the 
streams, the floods, the birds, the beasts, and universal 
being to praise God, that I had called upon nothing 
that could praise him enough for the revelation of such 
a nature as that fa the Lord Jesus Christ,” 


This vision never left him. It grew brighter and 
clearer to the day of his death. His whole religious 
experience grew ou‘ of and centered round this consclous- 
ness of a God manifested to us in Christ Jesus; and of 
that Christ as a peraonal and present friend. This was 
the power which tustained him in all hours of confilct ; 
this the light which illuminated all hours of darkness. 
Some of you remember his account of the spiritual 
battle througo which he went before that first memora- 
ble speech in England; and how at length he came 
throu zh it with such nearness to Christ that never in his 
closet did Chr’st seem nearer to him than when on 
the platform at Manchester he faced the roarlng bu'ls of 
Bashan. Some of you will recall how, when a great 
shadow fell upon hig church and his friends, and we 
walked for him in fear and at times in a horror of 
great darknese, he walked luminous, going up to his 
Passion as his Master, and sustained by the same invisitle 
Preserc3. You willall recall how, when, on the occasion 
of his seventieth birthday, in this city citizens of all 
classes and creeds came together to crown him as a 
patriot, an orator, a philanthropist, and a preacher, he 
took the coronet waich had been proffered him, and, dis- 
owning all praise, laid it at the feet of the Christ whose 
servant and instrument he had been. Those of you 
who knew him best knew how in all his life he was a 
pupil at the Master’s feet, and taught his pupils only 
what from week to week he had learned of Christ ; how 
always his message to you was, Be ye followers of me 
as [ also am of Christ ; so far, no farther. 

Did you ever ask yourself the question why John was 
the beloved disciple ? Not because he was by nature 
the most unworldly : it was John who went wlth his 
brother, just before the Passion, to ask Christ for the best 
offices, at his right hand and his left. He was the first 
of all the ecclesfastical cffice-seekers in the Christian 
Church. Not because he was by nature gentle: it was 
John who would have called down fire from heaven 
on the Samaritan village that refused them entrance. 
It was because he always had an open heart to Christ. 
You that teach in the Sunday-school or in the home 
circle, you know the difference. There are some people 
whose hearts you have to enter as men enter a belea- 
guered fortress : you are fought every step of the way 
you have to make your way over felled trees ; you hay 
to swim a moat; you have to climb a wall ; you have to 





battle your way step by step through the streets until 
you get to the citadel, And thers are others that fitng 
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thelr hearts open, ready to receive whatsoever you have 
to say, and to sift it for themselves end find in God’s 
clear light what the truth is. The beloved pulpit is the 
open-minded pulp!t. The public knew Mr. Beecher as 
an outgiver; but some of us, that knew him better than 
the public, knew him to be the most receptive of men. 
There was no man so poor, there was no child so feeble 
or so ignorant, that Mr. Beecher would not learn a lesson 
from them. There was no doctrine so hateful that he 
would not look to see if there might not be a Christ in 
it. There was no paganism so far from Christianity that 
he would not search it to see if there was some striving 
of the Holy Spirit in it. He was catholic, not merely 
because he was a man of broad human sympathies, but 
because he believed in Christ everywhere, and every- 
where went looking for him. 

They that think the Puritan theology was an infallibly 
right theology ; they who believe in a religion that had 
naught tosay to slavery or intemperance, who believe 
in a religion too sacred or too tender to go out into the 
market-place and the busy, bustling, hustlisg haunts of 
men ; they who wish it kept for the Sabbath and the 
sanctuary ; they who believe that man is intellect and 
will alone, and have no faith in a preaching that tries to 
lay hold of the hearts of men, who think that creed is 
a better safeguard than love in the soul; they who be- 
lieve that God finished his revelation elghteen centuries 
ago, and has had no word to speak to human souls ince 
then, or humsn souls no ears to listen to it ; they whose 
faith is founced on a dogma and dares not face a living 
doubt ; they who believe that God is not the Father of 
the human race, but the Moral Governor of the universe ; 
who believe, as one representative of this school has ex- 
pressed it, that God ‘‘ must be just, but may be merci. 
ful ’—they did well to antagonize Mr, Beecher while he 
lived, and they will do weil to antagonize his influence 
since he is gone. But those of us that belleve that relig- 
fon js the transformation cf the inward sources of life, 
that we are to keep the heart, for out of it are all the 
issues of life ; that God is forever revealing and unfold- 
ing himself in the eternal ministry of his Word ; that this 
Book is indeed the Word of God, but not theonly Word 
that he has epoken ; that he is ever speaking, and will 
speak on till the end of time ; that that life of Christ is 
never finished ; and those of us whose faith !n God is 
founded, not on what others, living or dead, have told 
us about him, but on this, that he is in our own hearts’ 
life, transforming us, guiding us, uplifting us ; those of 
us that believe that Christ is God and God is love, that 
he will not keep his anger, and that his mercy endureth 
forever—we take here, by his open grave, a solemn 
pledge one with another, that,God helping us, nefther 
by the falsity of our lives, nor the folly of our lips, nor the 
frailty of our poor, weak purposes, wlll we ever do dis- 
honcr to the man we loved on earth and the teaching 
that he left us as his legacy when he died. Men may 
say what they will, or forbear saying. Itis nothing to 
him, and {it is not much to us. For they never can take 
out of the human brain what Mr. Beecher has put into 
it, nor out of the human heart the impulses to righteous- 
ness and Jove which Mr. Beecher has wrought therein. 

There are some of you, I suppose, here this day, who 
heard Mr. Beecher, Sabbath after Sabbath, present this 
living Christ to you as your living Saviour, and yet you 
have not accepted him. You loved Mr. Beecher, but 
you do not love Christ. You followed Mr. Beecher, but 
you do not follow Christ. You accepted Mr. Beecher, 
but you do not accept Christ. Ob, it would be folly fcr 
me to try to plead with you to-day ; will you not, oh, 
will you not listen to his pleading that never plead with 
you with such eloquence with his living lips as he pleads 
with hie closed ones? Are there not some of you that 
on the next Communion Sabbath will gladden his heart 
in heaven by answering to the appeal that he put before 
you on earth? For there is joy in heaven over one sin- 
ner that repenteth ; and that fs one way in which you 
can do something for him even now. 

Members of Piymouth Church, what can I say to you ? 
Nothing. I will ask Aim to say something to you. I 
know you would rather listen to him. I would rather 
you should. In 1863, just as he was about leaving this 
country for that memorable trip to England which won 
for this nation so much and for him so world-wide a 
reputation, he talked with you quietly in your lecture- 
room of his experlences. He did not know whether he 
should live to see your faces again, and in that hour and 
in that thought, living very close to eternity, as he al- 
ways did, he told you what life seemed to him, and he 
told you what he wished for you: 





“I look forward more and more, of course, every year, 
to dying. Death is no longer a disagreeable topic to me. 
On the contrary, life is not half so attractive as it once 
was. Isuppose 1 know just how an apple stem feels 
when the apple is ripe and ready to fall. It feels all the 
time that the apple is letting go. And I fee] many fibers 
of my stem letting go. Sometimes I have been almost 
superstitious in the thought that the emotions which I 
have experienced in this regard were foretokens and in- 
dications of approaching dissolution. If it be so, blessed 
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be God. It is better to depart, and be with Christ, than 
to live even here and with you. I cannot conceive any 
ministerial life to be more happy or to be more emi- 
nently favored than mine has been—than mine is. If 
there fs any other place that can be better than such a 
one as mine, surely it must be heaven, where Christ is 
in all his glory. 

**T look forward with increasing joy. To me death is 
utterly unterrible. The future that lies beyond it be- 
comes less and less dark and obscure, and heaven be- 
comes more and morerich. The path before me Is all 
the way full of Chiist. The threshold of the sacred 
precinct, the whole vast domain of the future—it is a)1 
Christ to my thought. I rejoiceinit. So it has been 
even in sorrow, and so I think it would still be in new 
sorrows. I cando all things, Christ strengthening me— 
all things but being good. I have sometimes thought 
that that would have to be excepted as long as we wore 
these mortal bodies; but I can do all things, so far as 
they are done at all, through Christ who strengthens 
me. 

** And so I have talked to you by the way. I have 
conversed with you in respect to Christ. It seemed right 
that I should say these few words—that I should make 
this profession of my faith. 

** Earlier in my ministry I preached more about Christ 
than later in my ministry ; and it may seem to some as 
if I had perhaps changed my mind, or had had some 
different experience. Therefore I want, as this may be 
the last lecture that I shall ever speak to you, to say that 
Christ has been to me everything. Every letter in the 
whole alphabet of religion, so far as I have read, has 
been Christ. Whatever other things I may have seemed 
to spell, the root has always been the offspring of David, 

** And my desire for you could be comprehended in 
the same general range. It is that you may know Carist, 
and the power of his resurrection ; that you may expert- 
ence communion with him, and feel the joy of his soul ; 
that he may become to you a presence and acompanion ; 
that you may love him, and be consclously loved by 
him ; that you may rest in him in your sorrow ; that you 
may trust in him in your fear and in your hours of 
anguish. My desire is that in all the wondrous love of 
earthly experience you may have a Christ with you—a 
Christ whose hands were pierced to teach you duties 
that are so hard as to plerce and rend you; a Christ whose 
very heart was lacerated to teach you to take the spear- 
point. Yes, whatever may befall you, my desire is, for 
you, Christ ; for your children, Christ ; for your own 
life here, Christ ; and for that better life, which we can- 
not call dying, Christ.” 


A LETTER FROM HAMPTON. 


AMPTON celebrated, March 15—Its first conven- 
fent date—the Indians’ Emancipation Day. There 
has been great rejoicing here ever since the passage of the 
Dawes bill. The programme stated that the General Land 
in Severalty bill, signed on Tuesday, February 8, 1887, 
confers upon all Indians who take up Jand in severalty 
United States citizenship, and extends State or Territorial 
law over reservations thus allotted. It is the Nation’s 
first recognition of the Indian as an individual. It 
secures to him land, law, citizenship, manhood. It is 
indeed the Indian’s Magna Charta. The day was per- 
fect, with just a touch of Northern coolness in the air. 

In the morning Miss Alice C. Fletcher explained the 
bill to the school. She ought to be known as the mother 
of the bill, for she worked incessantly for its framing 
and its passage. Her interest in the Red Men, purely 
scientific at first, began around their camp fires. Inthe 
afternoon a large audience gathered. General Arm- 
strong presided. A colored graduate gave a ‘‘ Welcome 
to Our New Fellow-Citizens,” and three Indian students 
made addresses. 

One of these, a girl of the Omahs tribe, told of singing 
** America” with others at her home years ago, when 
she overheard a white lady say: ‘‘ What are those 
Indian girls singing that for? Don’t they know this 
isn’t their country 7?” It gave hers ‘‘ great pain in her 
heart” as the thought came to her for the first time that 
she had no right to the words, ‘‘My country, ’tis of 
thee.” But to-day she could sing it, and did with great 
delight. It was a touching sight to see those one hun- 
dred and thirty Indian students sitting on the platform 
under the folds of the old flag which they could now 
call theirs. 

Indian students gave a representation of ‘‘ Your 
Hosts ””—old-time braves and a equaw, clad in buckskin, 
carrying bows, and reading hieroglyphics from birch 
bark ; ‘‘ Your Wards,” the blanket Indians of to-day ; 
and “‘ Your Citizens,” a refined Indian lad, clad in 
school uniform, and wearing the straps of a captain in 
the school battalion, and by his side one of the Indian 
girls, as neatly dressed as any lady in the room, and 
bearing herself with marked ease and grace. 

Then came the singing of ‘‘ Americs,” the first verse 
by a red, white, and black trio, second verse by Indians, 
third by negroes, and jast by the whole audience, The 











idea was unique, |the/effect thrilling. 
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An appreciative letter from Senator Dawes was read. 
Addresses followed from Professor C. C. Painter, of the 
Indian Rights Assoclaiion ; Miss Fletcher, who thought 
the spectacle of 50,000,000 of people, with nothing to 
gain and something to lose, impelled not by force but 
by moral conviction, granting these legal rights to 
275,000 Indians, was the grandest act of publi: pent- 
tence recorded in history ; and Dr. Cyrus Hamlin, who 
put in a final word of manly appeal by relating most 
wittily nis own early struggles over ox-yokes, red carts, 
and steam engines. The audience would not be satis- 
fied till they had listened to piantation melodies as sung 
by the colored students; and Dr. H. M. Storrs, of 
Orange, N. J., closed the service with a peculiarly appro- 
priate prayer. 

It was a rich feast all through. Hampton believes in 
the bill, and has nobly said so. Her graduates will have 
hereafter a fair chance to show what they have become 
through education and moral training. More remains 
to be done by the friends of the Indian. Especially let 
these echools be well sustained. Hampton furnishes 
apn admirable mixture of mental, military, mechanical, 
and missionary training. 

General Armstrong has just started North with a 
small company of students to hold meetings at Spring- 
field, Boston, New York, Brooklyn, and other points 
Loyal Americans, white, black, or red, may well lend 
their aid. James H, PErres, 

Hampton, Va., March 17, 1887. 











THE NEWSBOYS’ FRIEND. 


HARLES O'CONNOR, for more than twenty-five 
years Superintendent of the Newsboys’ Lodging- 
Houie, died in this city a few daysago. He was born in 
County Kerry, Ireland, sixty-one years ago, and spent his 
early life in the British army. He served throughout the 
Crimean war as 4 lisutenant in an Irish regiment. He 
came to this country early in 1858, and was almost im 
mediately appointed to the place which he held at his 
death. How the boys liked and trusted him is shown 
in the following talk of one of them to a reporter of one 
of the daily papers : 


“Mr. O'Connor was just like a father to all of us, 
and we feel mighty sorry that he is dead. He knew 
allthe boys’ names, and seemed to be interested in each 
one of us. Every night he would come up bere in the 
audience-room and give us a talk—none of your prayer- 
meetin’ talks, but good, plain advice. He made all the 
bays keep clean and neat, and he used to come around 
himself and see that the beds and the rooms were kept 
clean and neat for us. 

‘* At meal-times he always saw that everybody got enough 
to eat ; and he used to invite poor folks who didn’t belong 
to the Lodging-House in to eat, too. He was an awful 
generous man. He used to come around in the City Hall 
Park and get the boys to shine his boots five or six times 
before he went home. He would always pay fifteen or 
twenty cents a shine. 

‘When he bought a paper he paid five cents for it, and 
he used to buy two or three papers of a feller and give ’em 
to the next feller who came along. He used to get lots of 
the boys places ont West on farms, and when he sent a boy 
West he wouldn’t forget all about him, but would write 
him and ask how he was doing. 

* He was a strict man, and we had to mind him, but he 
never bore a grudge against one of us, and he was an easy 
man to get along with. When he made a feller clear ont, 
in two or three days, if the feller saw him on the street and 
would run up and ask him if he could come back, and would 
promise not to cut up any more, the feller could always 
get back. He used to sand lots of the boys to school with 
his own money. When a boy got hard vp he would lend 
him money, or would trust him until he got work. We 
never had any fault to find with him, and it’s going to be 
an awful hard thing to fill his place. He is going to be 
buried in Greenwood on Tuesday, and as many of the 
fellers as can are going to march behind his hearse to the 
ferry.”’ 


A PERSIAN MISSIONARY HOSPITAL. 


HE Department of State has recelved a dispatch 

from Minister Pratt, at Teheran, stating that the 
Shah has granted a concession for the erection of 4 
hospital at that city, under the direction of Dr. W. W. 
Torrence, physician of the American Presbyterian 
Board of Missions. The first step was taken in 1885 
by the then Prime Minister, who offered 11,500 
square yards of ground in any one of three local- 
ities which Dr. Torrence might designate. The con- 
cession was, however, delayed by his Excellency’s 
death. Through the active exertions of Minister of 
Posts and a member of the Imperial Council of State, a 
grant of 24,000 equare yards of ground has been made. 
On this a hospital to accommodate 80 to 100 patients will 
be erected. Mrs. W. H. Ferry, of Lake Forrest, Illinots, 
has given $4,000 for this purpose, which sum has heen 
increased to $5,000 by the American Presbyterian Board 
of Missions. As this amount is inadequate for the pur- 
pose, it is hoped by the founders that donations may be 
received from charitably disposed persons in the United 




















_ March 24, 1887. 
LICENSED GAMBLING. 


HILE the sporting men of New York are urging the 
Legislature to license pool-selling, the report comes 
from New Orleans that even in that center of antiquated 
moral ideas licensed gambling has been done away with. 
This is a hopeful indication that the ideas left behind from 
the French period are passing away. Now that licensed 
gambling has been done away with, it may be hoped that 
licensed lotteries will soon have their place in the old Creole 
graveyard. The licensed gambling which has just been 
stopped had been kept alive by an odor of sanctity which 
had attached to it. Inthe Middle Ages cathedral spires 
were built out of the proceeds of lotteries ; in Louisiana for 
the past eight years certain charities have been supported 
out of the proceeds of gambling. 

Long before the war the gambling question was a subject 
of debate in New Orleans, and directly after the war anti- 
gaming laws were passed ; but in 1879 Mayor Shakespeare, 
without any authority from the State Legislature, estab- 
lished what has been known as the Gamblers’ Fund. He 
laid down the theory that he could not suppress gambling, 
and that the attempt to enforce the laws resulted in a system 
of blackmailing on the part of the police. He therefore 
proposed to allow those gambling-houses to remain open 
which allowed the inspection of the police, and which con- 
tributed a sum monthly to charity. As there was no law 
authorizing his collection of any dues from gamblers, this 
money, was paid to the Mayor unofiicially, to be disbursed by 
him as he saw fit. According to a press dispatch, the sum 
realized under this system was between $40,000 and $50 000 
annually. With this a handsome and commoditous building, 
the Shakespeare Almshouse, was built and supported, and 
other charitable institutions assisted. 

It seems that the institution woald still be in existence 
were it not that some of the funds were devoted to other 
purposes in such a way as to call for an investigation by the 
Grand Jury. The jury found that the entire fund was illegal, 
and at first proposed to indict the Mayor for receiving 
money from it. A press dispatch says that during 
the past two weeks New Orleans, for the first time in its 
history, has been without gambling saloons. Some of the 
citizens regret the loss of the charity fund; but the more 
earnest, progressive element believes that the kind of charity 
which has just been stopped is one that blesseth neither him 
that gives nor him that takes. 











—The King of the Tonga Islands has closed the Wesleyan 
College at Tonga, and in consequence of his hostility the 
Wesleyans are leaving his dominions and going to the Fiji 
Islands. 








CHURCH GLEANINGS. 
[ The Editors will be glad to receive items Of news for these columns. | 
NEW ENGLAND. 


—As stated in this column in our last issue, charges of 
heretical teaching against the Rev. 8. R. Free, of Willi- 
mantic, Conn., were recently presented to the Windham 
Association of Congregational Ministers, by six members of 
that body. Mr. Free declares that these charges, which we 
published last week, are gimply caricatures of his real views. 
No one of the brethren responsible for them, a correspondent 
writes us, has ever called on Mr, Free, or exchanged a word 
with him in order to learn what his views actually are. 
The Association met on the day appointed ; but its action 
was £o strongly denounced by some of the members that it 
adjourned without taking action, on the ground of no 
jurisdiction, as Mr. Free is not conneeted with it. Mr. Free 
now proposes to call a council to consider his case. 

—Mr. Yung Wing was elected President of the Connecti- 
cut Congregational Club at the annual meeting in Hartford, 
Conn., on Tuesday of last week. The present membership 
of the club, which is ten years old, is about two hundred. 
The Rev. 8. W. Dike, of Royalton, Vt., read a carefully 
written paper on ‘The Family in its Relations to Social 
Problems.’? Among other things he said: “ Political 
economy must take notice of the home and study the work- 
ings of the family, and then the great social problem of the 
age would be in a fair way of reaching a solution.’”’ Reso- 
lutions of sympathy were extended to Plymouth Church and 
the family of Mr. Beecher in their great bereavement. 

—At the Brookfield (Mass.) Conference of Churches held 
at New Braintree last week, the Rev. Joshua Coit, D.D., 
Secretary of the Home Missionary Society, read a paper on 
*“‘Our Country: Its Dangers and How to Avert Them.” 
A general discussion on the subject of the dangers, needs, 
and opportunities of the day followed. 

—The Blaney Memorial Church was dedicated at Dor- 
chester Lower Mills, Boston, on March 16. The Rey. George 
W. Bosworth, D.D., preached a memorial sermon ; the dedi- 
catory sermon was preached by the Rey. A. J. Gordon, 
D.D. 

—At a meeting of the Congregational Club of New Haven, 
Conn., on Monday of last week, Henry G. Newton, Esq., 
read a paper on “ Ecclesiastical Corporations in Connecti- 
cut.’? He commented on the rejection of the recent act for 
the incorporation of Congregational churches in Connect- 
icut, and urged that each church should be allowed to be- 
come a body corporate in order that it might have a dis- 
tinct and tangible legal existence. 

—A fellowship meeting of Congregational churches was 
held in Exeter, N. H., March 16, thirteen churches being 
represented. The Rey. W. A. McGinley, of Portsmouth, 
preached the occasional sermon on ‘‘ Charity the Essential 
Quality in the Christian.” 

—Professor John W. Burgess, of Columbia College, will 
deliver a series of eight lectures on the Winkley Lectureship 


at Andover Seminary during the first week of the spring 
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session, from March 28 to Aprill. The general subject 
will be ‘* The Relation of Civil Government to the Church, 
Historically and Legally Considered.”’ 

—Twenty-six persons have been recently hopefully con- 
verted in the Dridgewater (Mass.) church, the Rey. W. W. 
Fay, pastor. The heavy debt which has been a burden for 
more than twenty years has been paid since January. 


MIDDLE STATES, 


—The Central Congregational Church, New York, has 
obtained from Judge Patterson the necessary legal permis- 
sion to sell its property at Madison Avenue and Forty- 
seventh Street to the American Express Company for 
$100,000. 

—The congregation of the Broadway Tabernacle of this 
city held a congratulatory reception on Thursday of last 
week, the sixteenth anniversary of Dr. William M. Taylor’s 
assumption of the pastorate. As we mentioned last week, 
the society had on Sunday cleared off the $40,000 debt, and 
this also was a cause of rejoicing. Addresses were made 
by Mr. Cornelius R. Bliss, Dr. T. W. Chambers, Dr. Marvin 
R. Vincent, Austin Abbott, and others. 

—The committee of the New York Presbytery to which 
was referred the petition of a minority of the First Presby- 
terian Church of this city asking for the dismission of their 
pastor, the Rev. Wilbur F. Crafts, on the ground that his 
usefulness as the pastor of that church was ended, reported 
at the March meeting, through Dr. John Hall, Chairman, 
that they ‘‘ find no proof of the allegation.”” Presbytery 
adopted the report and discharged the committee, thus 
refusing the petition. 

—Nine or ten missionaries are to start for the Congo 
Valley, Africa, April 6, to join those already in the field, 
under direction of Bishop William Taylor. A farewell 
meeting will take place in Washington Square Church, New 
York, for which an elaborate programme will be prepared. 

—Jnstin D. Fulton, D.D., of the Centennial Baptist 
Church of Brooklyn, has resigned his pastorate. He an- 
nounces that he proposes to turn his attention to the conver- 
sion of Roman Catholics by lecturing and preaching from 
clty to city. 

—The Rev. George R. Van De Water, D D., rector of St. 
Luke’s Church, Brooklyn, has been elected General Missioner 
by the Executive Committee of the Parochial Mission 
Society formed in this city two years ago under the patronage 
of Bishop Henry C. Potter. It will be remembered that this 
movement was begun with the Advent Mission held in the 
winter of 1885, with the assistance of Mr. Aitken and other 
English mission preachers. The society conducted missions 
last year in various cities with marked success. A memorial 
has been sent to the vestry of St. Luke’s asking that Dr. 
Van De Water be given a leave of absence for three 
months. 

—The Rev. Jesse W. Brooks, lately of Bay Shore, L. L., 
was installed as pastor of the Stuyvesant Avenue Congre- 
gational Church of Brooklyn, N. Y.,on March 15, The 
sermon was preached by the Rev. A. J. F. Behrends, D.D. 

—A new Methodist Episcopal church for colored 
worshipers was dedicated at the corner of Troy Avenue and 
Dean Street, Brooklyn, last week. 

—The Rev. John W. Chadwick, of the Second Unitarian 
Church of Brooklyn, expects to sail for Europe on May 10, 
returning to Brooklyn in time to occupy his pulpit on S8un- 
day, November 20. He will deliver the annual address at 
the British Unitarian Ministers’ Conference in London on 
June 3. 

—The Jane Street Methodist Episcopal Church of this 
city celebrated its forty-second anniversary last Sunday. 

—An Episcopal church is to be erected in Sayville, L. 1., 
at an expense of $15,000, by Mr. Walter R. Surdam and his 
sister, Mrs. Cutting, as a memorial to a recently deceased 
brother. 

—The New Jersey Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church closed its annual session at Trenton on March 16. 
The Rev. Milton Relyea was appointed presiding elder of 
the Camden District in place of the late Rev. Dr. Gaskill. 
For the appointments to stations we must refer the reader 
to the list printed in the Methodist church papers. Resolu- 
tions were passed denouncing all attempts to regulate 
I'quor-selling and declaring that the Church could advocate 
prohibition only. An exchange says that the ministers gave 
so freely at the collections taken up during the session that 
several were obliged to borrow enough money to get home 
with. 

—The Philadelphia Annual Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church began its one hundredth annual ses- 
sion in the Wharton Street Church of Philadelphia last 
week. The Conference missionary sermon was preached 
by the Rev. R. W. Humphries. A number of important 
pulpits are to be filled by this Conference. Memorial servy- 
ices will be held in honor of William Cooper, Joseph Gregg, 
John C. Gregg, and 8. R. Gillingham. Bishop Randolph 8. 
Foote presides. 

—The Rev. Vincent Pisek, pastor of the Bohemian Pres- 
byterian Church in this city, has written to the American 
Bible Society, appealing for Bibles for the 500,000 Bohe- 
mians and Hungarians in this country. Hardly 1,000 have 
the Bible. Mr. Pisek suggests that the Bibles be printed in 
Roman type, with parallel English verses, 

—Some stir has been caused in Methodist circles of Phila- 
delphia by an address made last week by the Rev. O. H. 
Tiffany, D.D., before the Historical Society of the Philadel- 
phia Conference, in whieh he depicted many weak points in 
the Methodist Church, and outlined changes which he said 
the character of the times demanded, and which would take 
place in the near tuture. He thought that the present abso- 
lute power of a bishop to appoint ministers would soon be 
curtailed. ‘‘ There are 9,417 itinerant preachers,’ he said, 
‘* who receive their appointments from one man every year. 
These represent livings of $7,729,876 per annum. Of course, 
if we don’t like our appointments we need not go; but when 
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the next conference comes around we are dropped out.” 
The speaker named as a remedy which has been suggested 
by some persons the appointment of an associate bishop to 
consult about the appointments. The next ehange Dr. 
Tiffany thought would be made would be to admit laymen 
into the conferences. He found fault with local preachers 
taking part in conferences, and said there were 535 local 
preachers who held other positions, and over whom the 
bishops had no control. These, he said, should be deprived 
of participating in the conferences while they remain local. 

—By the will of the late Catharine M. Bohlen, of Phila- 
delphia, $100,000 {s bequeathed to various religious and 
charitable institutions of that city. 

—A Young Men’s Christian Association Hall was dedicated 
at New Brunswick, N. J., on March 14. 

—The corner-stone of the new Madison Avenue Presby- 
terian Church, Paterson, N. J., was laid on March 12 with 
appropriate exercises. 

—The First Unitarian Church of Camden, N. J., dedi- 
cated its new edifice on March 16, The dedicatory sermon 
was preached by the Rev. Dr. Grindall Reynolds, of Boston. 
Mr. Haskells was installed as pastor. 
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THE WEST AND SOUTH. 


—The Rev. F. W. Gunsaulus, pastor-elect of Plymouth 
Congregational Church of Chicago, preached in that church 
Sunday of last week. The Chicago papers speak in the 
highest terms of the impression made by his sermon. 

—The Moody meetings in Chicago still attract immense 
audiences, and the ministers throughout the city express 
surprise and gratification at the extent of the awakening in 
many parts of Chicago. In company with Mr. Murphy and 
Mr. Sankey, the work done for the cause of temperance has 
been great, and very strong hope exists that it will be of 
lasting benefit. 

—The Congregational church at Newaygo, Mich., was 
totally destroyed by fire on March 6. The corner-stone of a 
new Congregational church was laid at Eastlake, the same 
State, March 2. The church at Alpena celebrated its quar- 
ter-centennial on March 2, 

—Christian liberality shows itself on every hand. A 
friend in Pennsylvania has just sent Bishop Mallalien a 
draft for $5,000 to help complete the new $50,000 building 
going up on the grounds of the New Orleans University. 
Bishop Malialieu and Dr. Hartzell have undertaken to raise 
$100,000 for the development of this institution, which is 
one of the most important in the South, but has long needed 
help 

—A Japanese church of forty-two members has been 
organized at San Francisco. 








MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


—A.S. Walker, of the First Church of Spencer, Mass., has re- 
signed on account of ill heaith. 

—John Barstow, lately of Andover Seminary, has accepted a 
call to the church at Groton. Mass. 

—William Greenwood, of Windsor, Vt., has resigned. 

—Charles L, Tomblen, of Agawam, Mass., has resigned. 

—Curtis Graham, of the Union Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., was 
formally dismissed by a council held last week, and a call was 
extended to S. 8S. Hughson. 

—George W. Reed, of the Hartford Theclogical Seminary, has 
received a call from the church of Torringford, (Conn. 

—E. H. Byingford, of Monson, Mass., has resigned. 

—Frederick Marvin, lately of Portland Oregon, has received a 
call to Great Barrington, Mass. 

—S. R. Bonnell, of Wickliffe, Ohio, has received a call to Spring 
Valley, Minn. 

—W. A. C. 
March 2. 

—H. A. L. King bas been installed over the church in Fort 
Scott, Kan. 
ay J. V. Haines, of Lubec, Me., has withdrawn his resigna. 
tion. 

—C. L. Tuttle, of the Chicago Seminary, has been calited to 
Claire, Mich. 


Converse was ordained in Piermont, N. H., on 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


—James R. Eckard, D.D., died suddenly at Philadelphia ow 
March 11. He had been pastor of the New York Avenue Chureh 
of Washington, had been engaged for several years In missionary 
work in China, and was a professor in the Lebigh University. 

—W. J. Gills, once pastor of the church at Des Moines, Iowa, 
died recently. He worked for some time in Chicago with Mr. 
Moody. 

—H. D. Northrup, of Philadelphia, has accepted a call to the 
charch at Ridley Park, Pa. 

—A. V. Pritchard, of Pleasant Valley, N. Y., has been called 
to the Fort Greene Church, Brooklyn. 

—E. W. Russell, of Princeton Seminary, accepts a call to Not- 
tingham, Pa. 

—J. H. Snowden was lately installed over the Second Church 
in Washington, Pa. 

—James L. McNair, of Grace Church, Evansville, Ind., has re- 
signed, 

EPISCOPAL, 


—D. Parker Morgan, for several years assistant rector of the 
Church of the Heavenly Rest, New York City, has been elected 
rector of that church. 

—T. 8. Pycott, of St. John’s Church, Brooklyn, has resigned. 

—David L. Schwartz, of Grace Church, Albany, N. Y., has 
been chosen rector of St. James's Church, Bristol, Pa. 

—L. R. Dickinson, of New Milford, Pa., accepts the re 
of Greenpoint-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. 

—Charles M. Pyne has accepted the position of assistant rector 
of St. John’s Church, Washington, D. ©. 


ctorship 


OTHER CHURCHES. 

—Thomas D. Anderson, of Baltimore, Md., declines a call from 
the First Baptist Church, Salem, Mass. 

—E. W. Whitney, of Brattleboro’, Vt., has received a call from 
the First Universalist Church, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

—Thomas 8S. Weeks, of the Christian ( hurch of New Bedford 
Mass., has resigned on account of 11! health. : 

—F, W. Ryder, of Brandon, Vt., accepts a call to the 

‘, “9 © Centr @ 

Square Baptist Church, East Boston, 
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Booxs AND UTHORS. 


CONCERNING NEW THEOLOGY.’ 


This volume is printed from the original plates. The 
revision consists chicfiy in a new preface. This preface 
reasserts the fundamental principles of the book, and 
illustrates them by making a suggestive application 
to some current theological discussions. This preface 
is especially interesting from its method of presentation 
of the doctrine of a future probation. As presented by 
Dr. Smyth, this doctrine is not a mere speculation con- 
cerning the Intermediate State. It is a natural, if nota 
necessary, corollary in a system of Christological theol- 
ogy. Calvinism regards this as a lost world, from which 
God has mysteriously, and for reasons of his own, 
selected an elect few for salvation, leaving the many 
under condemnation. The condemnation of the many 
and the redemption of the few are alike manifestations 
of God's glory. It is evident that such a system does not 
call for any theory of future redemption ; it scarcely 
leaves room for such a theory. Arminianism denies the 
doctrine of particular election ; but it leaves the facts of 
life unexplained. The Gospel is freely offered to all to 
whom it is offered at all ; but how as to those to whose 
consciousness that Gospel is never brought ? Arminian- 
ism is silent. It is tacitly, if not avowedly, agnostic. 
And this is today probably the position of most moder- 
ate Calvinists. The New Theology, as interpreted by 
Dr. Smyth, goes a step further than Arminiauism, but 
on the same path. This world is, according to the New 
Theology, a found world. It has been lost, but is found 
Christ is the Lamb of God that taketh away the sin of 
the world ; not merely a Lamb of God that taketh away 
some sin from some people. The canon and measure of 
judgment are changed by redemption. The method and 
instrument of reform are changed by redemption. 
The fan which separates the wheat from the chaff 
is in the hand of Christ; the power of God unto 
salvation is Christ No man {is finally condemned 
because he has sinned; he is condemned because 
he has refused salvation from sin. No man is left 
to work out hia own salvation by the light of nature; 
he receives the hand of God to help and guide him in 
redeeming grace. The whole world is brought within 
the influence of God’s saving, redeeming love; and 
Jesus Christ, as the manifestation of God’s saving, re- 
deeming love, will therefore be brought home to the 
heart and conscience of every man. Asacorollary it 
follows either that Christ has been presented toa portion 
of the human race in some pre-existent state—the theory 
substantially of Dr. Edward Beecher in his ‘‘ Conflict 
of Ages””—or Christ will be presented to that portion of 
the human race in some future state—the theory of a 
future probation. So interpreted, the theory of a 
future probation is not, on the one hand, a mere 
‘* speculation ” about the future, nor, on the other, {sit 
a doctrine which, standing by itself, is of any particular 
importance. What is important {s the principle from 
which it springs; this, namely, that God so loved the 
world, not merely the elect in Christendom, or the 
baptized, that he gave his only begotten Son that who- 
soever believeth on him shall not perish. Redemption 
includes in the plan and purpose of God not an elect 
few, nor even an elect many, but the whole race of 
man ; and no man has been left out of that plan, as no 
man can be left out of the infinite ana catholic mercies 
of God; and no man is lost, save he who willfully, 
deliberately, and of his own determined purpose shuts 
himeelf out. 

Thus at least we understand the New Theology, in its 
relation to the hypothesis of a future probation, as Dr. 
Smyth interprets it in his new preface ; though we must 
add that his meaning is not always quite clear to us; 
that his expression, if not his thought, sometimes lacks 
clearness; that he is subject to the same charge of 
vagueness which has, nct wholly without reason, been 
brought against most of the representative writers of 
that Broad Church school to which he belongs. The 
Broad Church school is a school of mystics ; how far 
vagueness is essential to mysticism would be an interest- 
ing question to discuss, but the discussion of that ques- 
tion would lead us too far away from this volume. 
Concerning the volume itself it is not necessary for 
us here to speak. It has been before the public some 
time, and was, indeed, one of the forerunners of the New 
Theology literature. Its title is a fair expression of the 
aignificance of the New Theology as {ts prophets under- 
stand it. That theology is not a new system of faiths ; 
it is for the most part the old faiths of the church uni- 
versal as seen in the new light which a broader intelli- 
gence and a more humane sympathy not only cast 
upon them but infuse through them. Those faiths are 
not opaque, reflecting a light; they are translucent, and 
the light streams through them. Like the stained glass 
window of a great cathedral, elther meaningless or 
abhorrent in the half-light or no-light, they become 








1 Old Faiths in New Light. By Newman Smyth, Revised Edi- 
tion, Giew York : Charles Scribner's Sons.) 





beautiful when interpreted by the divine sunlight 
shining on and through them. 





EUROPE ON FIFTY CENTS A DAY.’ 


Mr. Meriwether went to Europe with the fixed design 
of studying the life of the people, of fraternizing so far 
as he could with laborers, mechanics, and land-tillers. 
He wished to see how they lived, what they earned, 
what they spent, how they enjoyed themselves, how 
they suffered. Partly to carry out this object in the 
best way, and partly to save money, he crossed in the 
steerage, donned the blouse and hobnailed shoes of a 
workingman, and tramped from Gibraltar to the Bos- 
porus. In Italy, Germany, Russia, and Turkey, he ate, 
talked, and lived as far as possible with the class whose 
life he wished to study, sympathized with them, gained 
their confidence, and collected from actual observation 
and association a mass of facts of great economic and 
sociological value when compared and sifted. He made 
epecial official reports to the United States Bureau of 
Statistics, which have been widely published, wrote a 
number of bright newspaper letters, which are included, 
with much new matter, in this book. The serious 
value of the volume, accordingly, lies in its study of 
the conditions of life among the laboring classes in 
Europe. The facts and conclusions are too numerous to 
be summarized here, but the general opinion reached 
by Mr. Meriwether {is that, other things considered, 
‘* that country in Europe with least protection pays most 
wages, that free trade has nothing to do with the poverty 
of any European State. The real cause of poverty 
in Europe is the great wealth of the few.” 

Apart from its economic interest, this record of ‘A 
Tramp Trip” has decidedly enjoyable qualities, It is 
frank, bright, clever, free-and-easy. The authcr has 
glaring literary faults, but all are forgiven on account 
of the genuine pleasure his hearty and jolly narrative 
gives one—all, that is, except the burleeque romances 
introduced d propos des bottes. May we hope that Mr. 
Meriwether, when he reaches the second edition which 
he so richly deserves, will cut out those chapters and 
substitute more of the really valuable and entertaining 
pages found elsewhere in his book ? We add a few ex- 
tracts : 

THE ITALIAN PEASANT, 

After going about a mile we came to an anclent-looking 
hay-stack. I was surprised to see smoke issuing from the 
tup and from crevices in the side. In tropical countries 
grass is sometimes set on fire by the rays of the sun, but 
how had this hay become ignited in Italy, in winter, and in 
a drenching rain? The hay-stack was not only a hay-stack, 
but it was also the residence of my new friend, the Roman 
shepherd. When in the Indian country I saw no more rude 
or primitive dwelling. A emall aperture in the side served 
as an entrance ; the interior was dingy and full of smoke. 
A hole in the ground in the center cf the apartment was the 
fireplace, where burned a few twigs and sticks, giving forth 
much smoke and little warmth. A pile of straw in one 
corner served as the shepherd’s bed ; athree-legged stool was 
his furniture. This he offered me, but I preferred to equat 
on the floor; the smoke that was arising made it less un- 
pleasant to breathe near the ground. Oursupper that night 
consisted of bread and oil—nothing more. The sheep he so 
carefully tends sell for three dollars each. Two months’ 
salary of this miserable man would hardly more than suf- 
fice to buy one sheep. The Roman shepherd receives seven 
cents a day, and ont of that sum he clothes and feeds him- 
self. His hay-stack hut is his world, the sheep his people. 
Living within twenty miles of Rome, he said he had not 
been there since he wasa boy. He herds sheep during the 
day, and at night, after a supper of black bread sopped in 
oil, washed down by bad water, he lays himself on his 
bundle of straw and sleeps : thus he passes his life of un- 
varying sameness and drudgery. 


FORBIDDEN TO SEEK WORK. 


One afternoon in Frankfort-on- Main, while lying down in 
the room of a workman’s botel, resting after a long tramp, 
there was a timid knock at the door, and a moment latera 
head poked itself in, followed by tae very shabbily dressed 
body of a very shabby-looking man. He looked at me 
hesitatingly, then said, in a humble, apologetic tone: 

*“ Pardon, mein Herr. [am hungry. I have had nothing 
to eat.’’ 

** Nothing to eat !’’ I exclaimed, rising from my couch. 

* Yes,”? he sald; “‘ nothing for two days. I am yery 
hungry.’’ 

“Bat would they give you nothing at the farmhouses? 
Will they give you nothing here in the hotel ?”’ 

** Ah, Herr, I have not dared to ask. It is forbidden to 
beg, forbidden to ask for work.”’ 

The man seemed honest, yet it looked hardly credible that 
&@ man should be forbidden to ask for work. I took him to 
the nearest eating-house and ordered a substantial but 
cheap meal. The poor fellow was ravenous. He had eaten 
nothing for two days, and on an empty stomach had dragged 
himself forty miles. When he had done eating he told me 
his story. He was the son of a South German bricklayer. 
His father had given him a common school education ; but, 
being ambitious above the ordinary, he had worked kard, 
saved a pittance of money, and gone to the university at 
Leipsic. He was now on his way home to earn a livelihood, 
as he hoped, byteaching, His statement regarding begging 





1 A Tramp Trip: How to See Europe on Fifty Centaa Day. By 
Lee Meriwether. (New Yors ; Harper & Brothers.) 





and asking for work I found to be iiterally true. An 
observer entering a German town may see the announce- 
ment that beggars of alms and persons asking employment 
will be sent to the workhouse. 
PATERNAL GOVERNMENT, 

Some tbree years previous to my visit, an acquaintance, 
a medical student, had gone to Berlin. I had his old 
address ; immediately on my arrival I hunted him up. A 
stout musician occupied the number my friend had given 
me. He had been there two years, knew nothing of the 
previous occupant, and could only advise me to inquire at 
the nearest police station. I did so. 

‘* H’m,’’ said the police sergeant, ‘‘ you want to know the 
address of Blank? Just wait a moment,’’ and going to a 


shelf he took down a large and dusty volume. Hethumbed 
the pages for ten or fifteen minutes, 
** Ah, here you are,’’ he said, looking up. ‘ ‘ Blank, born 


Philadelphia, twenty-six years old, medical student, Prot- 
estant religion, father merchant in Philadelphia ; arrived 
in Berlin September 23, 1882, lodged No. — Leipziger 
Strasse ; 23d September, 1883, removed to No. — Koenig 
Strasse ; on July 1 removed to Dresden, lodging at No. — 
Kleinepackhofgasse.’ ’’ 

The official paused. There was no further entry in his 
book regarding Blank. 

“Tf your friend is not at that number on the Kleinepack- 
hofgasse in Dresden,’’ continued the « flicer, ‘‘ the authori- 
ties there can inform you as to his subsequent move- 
ments.”’ 

There was no necessity for further inquiry. 1 wrote to 
my friend on the Kleinepackhofgasse, and received a reply 
within two days. It is difficult for a stranger to lose him- 
self in Beriin. If you forget the number of your lodgings, 
stop the first policeman you meet, 

** Pardon, mein Herr,”’ you say to him. 
John Smith. 
live?” 

The officer telephones to police headquarters, and in five 
minutes hands you your address ; then you go on your way 
admiring or condemning, according to your taste, a system 
of espionage so perfect as to produce this almost incred 
ible result. 


“My name is 
Will you be kind enough to tell me where I 


IN ALSACE 

The better to mix with the workmen, I wore the blue 
blouse of the German ‘‘ Dienstmann”’ (service-man). 
Speaking German with some fluency, I was taken as a native 
workman, and had my questions answered freely. Oa one 
occasion I was unfortunate enough to forget the ri/e I was 
playing. It was in a cheap coffee-houss. The remarks of 
one of the workingmen so interested me I took out my note- 
book and began to note them down. The sudden cessation 
of talk, the sudden stillness, made me look up. Every eye 
was fixed upon me, angry suspicion in them. I had not 
the least idea what I had done to lose their confidence. 
Then I heard the word ‘‘Spion’’ (spy) hissed out. It was 
taken up by one, and then another, until the air was full of 
angry ‘“‘8pion,” ‘‘Spion,’’ ‘Spion.’’ I declared at once my 
nationality. 

“* Sie sind so wenig Amerikaner wie ich’ (you are as little 
American as I am), yelled a big, burly house-painter, in 
overalls daubed with paint, as he shook his fist at me. 

I believe the infuriated crowd would have given me a 
drubbing had it not been for a policeman who was attracted 
to the place by the noise and hubbub. As I walked away 
with the officer he explained the affair. From my ready 
use of the pen these workmen jumped to the conclusion 
that I was a apy employed by the German Government to 
take note of the disaffection of the people toward Germany 
and their love for France. 

“You think it strange,” said aman with whom I was con- 
versing on the subject, ina more reasonable company, “ that 
the people here love France more thanGermany. You must 
remember for one hundred and eighty years we belonged to 
France. In that time we learned to love the country, even 
though we learned not the language. In another one hun- 
dred and eighty years Strasbourg will learn to love Germany ; 
that is,”’ be added, with a significant emile, ‘if France does 
not have her back by that time.” 

A VAST MILITARY CAMP, 


In Italy soldiers are very numerous. In Switzerland the 
supply is altogether too liberal to suit American ideas. 
Germany surpasses them all. In Germany the American 
traveler feels as if he were in a vast military camp. I took 
a walk in the suburbs of Strasbourg. I saw soldiers throw- 
ing up intrenchments, building bridges, drilling ; the aspect 
of the country looked more warlike than peaceful. On the 
main street of Strasbourg, one afternoon, in about half an 
hour I counted five hundred soldiers—five hundred, not in 
a body, but singly—five hundred off duty, merely strolling 
abont. Soldiers are compelled to salute all officers, As 
officers are almost as numerous as soldiers, the result is in- 
teresting. You look down the street, and see a crowd of 
men lifting thelr hands stiffly and awkwardly in the air, 
crooking the elbows, and bringing the fingers to the rim of 
the cap ; then unbending the arm and letting it fall to the 
side, to be raised again, however, before it has been there 
two seconds. 





The Divine Satisfaction. A Review of What Should and 
Should Not be Taught About the Atonement. By James Morris 
Whiton, Ph.D. (London: James Clarke & Co.) Itisa pity 
that such a thinker and writer as Dr. Whiton shonld be 
obliged to go across the water to find a publisher for such a 
book as this. Why isit? Are wea superficial people, in- 
terested only in such snatches of theelogy as we can get 
from current discussions in the religious press and the theo- 
logical reviews? Dr. Whiton is a clear and cogent thinker. 
He has the sort of mind which, if the orthodox church were 
mindful of its opportunities, would be employed in some 
professor’s chair of moral philosophy in a college, or of theo- 
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logical thought in a seminary. But he is an independent 
thinker; and we have not yet in this country come to 
a full realization of the fact that the end of al education is 
to farnish, not thoughts, but the power of thinking. Hence 
independent thinkers win their way slowly to recognition, 
and hold their places only by brave battle. Even in 
political economy, if a man like Professor Ely declines to 
accept unquestioningly the traditions of the schools, 
and sets himself to an independent study of life, its phe 
nomena and its priactples, a campaign is forthwith inau- 
gurated by the apostles of traditionalism to turn him 
out of his chair. Dr. Whiton’s mind is a hone that will 
whet any mind that comes in contact with it. His trea- 
tise is an attempt to take the doctrine of the Atonement 
out of the mechanical and juridical plane, and to state it in 
terms that make it intelligible to the spiritual experience and 
the affections. We do not mean by this that it is pie- 
tistic, or even notably devout, Itis, on the contrary, some- 
what too purely intellectual, too sctentific. But its science 
takes account of the affections and sentiments which scho- 
lastic theology has too often ignored. It does not appear to 
us acomplete and satisfactory statement of ‘‘ what should 
be thonght about the Atonement.” It is more effective and 
satisfactory on the critical than on the constructive side ; 
though it aims throughout to be constructive, It {s, indeed, 
rather suggestive than comprehensive. It isa pamphlet of 
only ninety-four pages, and, in the nature of the case, a 
seed rather than a developed plant. At times the author 
seems to take a purely moral view of the Atonement, as in 
the sentence, ‘‘ I would tell him (my child) that Christ suf- 
tered for us in order to help us be sorry enough for our 
sins.’’? Bat other passages seem to impart a larger and pro- 
founder view. There is a conscience in us that needs pro- 
pitiation; this Dr. Whiton abundantly recognizes. He 
believes in propitiation. Is it quite clear that this con- 
science in us Is not a part of the image of God ; that the 
divine conscience may not need provitiation a3 well as the 
human ; that the possibly infelicitous phrases of theology 
as to appeasing the wrath and satisfying the justice of 
God have not given expression to a sublime and even 
awful fact ; that, in brief, Dr. Bushnell is right, and that to 
forgive involves always and by necessity suffering in the 
person forgiving, as repentance always and by necessity 
involves suffering inthe person forgiven ? In ‘‘ What Should 
be Thought About the Atonement” we should like to see 
this profound truth of spiritual experience, which we be- 
lieve also reflects a sublime truth of the divine experience, 
translated into philosophic forms of thought. There are 
phrases in Dr, Whiton’s book which are, perhaps, intended 
to recognize it. We should like to see it more clearly 
and emphatically stated. Bat the book, asit stands, we 
heartily recommend to the student of theology and the 
preacher of righteousness, as a much more valuable contri- 
bution to the subjct than some much more pretentious 
treatises. No American publisher is named on the title- 
page. The book can undoubtedly be obtained of the Scrib- 
ners or Dodd & Mead. 


Among the pleasant reminders of the coming Easter sea- 
gon are several volumes, miniature books,and series of cards 
just received. Seven Easter Lilies, by Ella M. Baker (Boston : 
D. Lothrop & Co. ; $1.25), is a pure and pathetic story for 
girls, the pathos of which !s emphasized by the recent death 
of the author. The story tells what became of seven Easter 
lilies tended in different homes, and traces in a fanciful and 
poetic way the silent lessons they taught. An Haster Song 
(New York : Anson D. F. Randolph & Co.) contains a grace- 
ful and tender poem by the Right Rev. Robert Hall Baynes, 
illustrated by J. H. Gratacap. The illustrations are in 
photogravure, and include a few delicately driwn land- 
scapes, with a profusion of flowers and Easter emblems on 
every page. The same firm send us Frances Ridley Haver- 
gal’s Compensation, one of the favorite poems of this popular 
writer of religious veree, prettily printed, with an exqni- 
site little etching on the cover. (25 cents.) Somewhat 
similar in tasteful typograpby and illustration are Anna 
Warner’s Light of the Mcrning and Wayfaring Hymns (50 
cents each), and May Riley Smith’s His Name and Tired 
Mothers (25 cents each); The Blossom Time and Garden 
Graith are larger volumes, handsomely bound in parch- 
ment paper and beautifully printed. All of these are also 
published by Randolph. 


Life of Emery A. Storrs. By Isaac E. Adams, Esq. (Cbi- 
cago: Hubbard Bros.) A striking personality was that of 
the late Emery A. Storrs—aggressive, persistent, brilliant, 
forcible—abounding in faults and foibles, yet in its general 
influence on politics beneficial, and always marked by abil- 
ity and intellectual power. Asastump speaker and cam- 
paign orator he was witty and magnetic, fervid in speech 
and rich in illustration and anecdote; as a lawyer his keen 
logic and incisive satire made him adreadedenemy. In this 
last capacity he was identified with several famous polit- 
ical and criminal cases, as the trial of General Babcock, the 
Rose Douglas (or Michigan State University) case, and the 
murder trial of Alexander Sullivan, now a prominent mem- 
ber of the Irish Land League. The present volume is a com- 
pilation rather than a biography. it has been made with the 
assistance and authority of Mrs. Storrs, and is essentially 
a@ memorial volume. For this reason it is too bulky and ill- 
digested to suit the general reader; yet it must be admitted 
that the verbatim reports of speeches and arguments here 
included give an idea of the versatility and brilliant intellect 
of Mr. Storrs that could not easily be obtained otherwise. 
They also give a certain kind of review of our National 
politics which is not without value, though often intensely 
partisan. 


The Story of Manual Labor. By John C. Simonds and J. T. 
McEnnis. (Chicago: R. 8. Peale & Co.) This large volume 
contains a mass of matter relating to the history of labor, 
its past condition, its present position, and its hope for the 





future, which will be both interesting and instructive to all 
manual laborers. It avoids theory and speculation, and, so 
far as it advises the laboring man upon the industrial 
problem, it seems to be judicious, conservative, and mod- 
erate. It furnishes information rather than advice. The 
authors’ work of narration and compilation appears to us 
to have been accomplished with great intelligence and ex- 
cellent results. Statistics and p'ctorial diagrams, tabular 
statement of facts and figures relating to labor, and a com- 
pilation of laws bearing on the rights of workingmen, add 
to the value of the volume. An introduction is furnished by 
Terence V. Powderly, who again advocates earnestly the 
principle of arbitration. He says: ‘‘ The barriers of pride, 
caste, greed, hatred, and bitterness must be torndown. The 
workingman and his employer must meet face to face ; they 
must discuss every detail in the management of the con- 
cerns they are jointly operating. No sacrifice of principle 
on the one hand or of manhood on the other need attend 
such a transaction.”’ ee 

The latest volume to be added to the ‘‘ Famous Women 
Series’ 1s Margaret of Angouléme, by Miss Mary F. Robin 
son (Boston: Roberts Brothers; $1). To the student of 
the history of the sixteenth century the life of Margaret, 
Queen of Navarre, is one of exceeding interest. Not only 
was she eminent in political power, a woman of extraordi- 
nary influence in the religious complications of the day, and, 
moreover, a writer of no mean literary attainments, but in 
person and character Margaret was fascinating and beloved 
in a way that recalls of all her contemporaries Mary, Queen 
of Scots, alone. Melanchthon called her ‘the Divinity of 
the great religious movement of her time.’’ Miss Robinson 
points out that certain unfounded scandals which haunt 
the memory of the ()ueen of Navarre have arisen from con- 
fusing her with the gay and brilliant Reine Margot of a later 
date. The picturesque story of Margaret’s life and the 
portrayal of her sweet and simple sptrit are presented by 
Miss Robinson with great judgment and well-trained liter- 
ary skill. Fewifany of the many volumes of this series 
have a stronger claim to praise. 


Talks About Law. By Edmund P. Dole. (Boston: Hough 
ton, Mifflin & Co.; $2) This volume differs radically from 
the compend!ums of itegal principles and forms (such as 
those by Parsons and by Spalding) which aim to give to the 
lay reader instructions that shall permit him to do without 
the service of a lawyer in questions in dispute. Mr. Dole 
presents few or no forms, and makes little attempt to sum 
marize the statute law of the separate States. His scope 
and method of treatment are broader. He attempts to give 
the non-professional reader a plain idea of what law is, how 
it grew up, what the methods of courts and Jawyers are, and 
a survey of the general state of the law at present, as com- 
pared with the past, in regard to such topics as marriage, 
divorce, contracts, insurance, wills, rights of married 
women, corporations, private and public, and so on. All 
this is done 1n as readable a style as the subject permits. 
We can heartily commend the volume as an interesting and 
profitable one tothose who wish to obtain a general view 
of the sut ject, or even as an introduction to the work of the 
law student, 


The Martyr of Golgotha, A Picture of Oriental Tradition. 
By Enriques Perez Escrich. From the Spanish by Adéle 
Josephine Godoy. (New York: William 8. Gottsberger.) 
This tale is nothing other than the life of Christ. The 
author has kept very close to the Gospel narrative, intro 
ducing here and there side-lights from Josephus and from 
tradition, and hanging before the completed picture a thin 
gauze ofromance. Thedrawing is somewhat conventional, 
and the coloring a little high, as, indeed, we might expect 
from the 8panish school, but yet the work will doubtless 
serve the purpose of increasing in vividness and distinct- 
ness the conception of the reality of the wonderful life of 
the Man ofall men. We venture to suggest that the ‘' Martyr 
of Golgotha”’ would be suitable and usefal for parish and 
Sunday-school libraries. rele ss 


The Game of Logie. By Lewis Carroll. (New York: 
Macmillan & Co.; $l) This is an extremely s!ngular notion 
of Mr. Carrcil’s. He has taken as Tis playthings in his 
newly invented game the various terms of the pseudo- 
science of loglie—Propositions, Attributes, Syllogisms, Fal- 
lacies, and so on. So far as we bave looked into the game 
it seems too intricate to be popular, and we can hardly sup- 
pose that Mr. Carroll expects students to acqnire a kuowl- 
edge of logic by his curious contrivanee. It is clear, how 
ever, that if one has the patience to master the game there 
is a great deal of fun to be made out of it, as may be seen by 
looking at the odd and comical imperfect syliogisms which 
Mr. Carroll has given as examples. 


Frederick Werne & Co, of this city, have issued a new 
edition of Nuttal/'s Hnglish Standard Dictionary, which has 
been revised, extended, and improved throughout by the 
Rev. James Wood. Words which have recently come into 
use have been added, the arrangement has been altered, 
etymology is now introduced for the first time, and in many 
other ways the volume has been substantially and wisely 
improved. Its type, though small, is clear, and, take it all 
in all, the dictionary is a compact and useful one, moderate 
in price, and well suited for ahandy reference book. (#1.50.) 


All of Grace. By C. H. Spurgeon. (New York: Robert 
Carter & Brothers.) This is a simple, clear teaching, written 
for those who are seeking salvation by the Lord Jesus Christ. 
It isan effort to remove difficulties and answer the questions 
that arise in the mind of the newly quickened. It is loyal in 
every line to the old Gospel, and cannot fail to furnish help 
to all who are struggling out of the sin life with wish to 
find the world’s Redeemer. 


We receive from Anson D. F. Randolph & Co., New York, 
@ new edition of Dr. John Brown's ever fresh and ever de- 
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lightful Rab and His Friends, with, of course, the original 
tllustrations. The little volume is handsomely printed, and 
will doubtless have a large sale. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

—Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have just issued a new edition 
of the ‘: Satchel Guide to Europe.” 

—Thomas Adolphus Trollope 1s writing his reminiscences 
of the men and women he has known. The work will be 
published in London by the Bentleys. 

—Robert Carter & Brothers send us the ‘‘ Family Council,” 
by Edward Garrett ; ‘‘ Father Aldur,” by Agnes Giberne: 
and ‘‘ Oughts and Crosses,” by Darley Dale. 

—Professor Henry Morley’s ‘‘ History of English Litera- 
ture,’’ on which he has been at work for twenty years, is 
nearly completed, and will soon be published by Cassell. 

—The ‘* Academy”’ says that more than 200,000 copies of 
different translations of ‘‘ Faust’’ have been sold in London 
since Mr. Irving produced his play at the Lyceum Theatre. 

—The papers by Mrs. Helen Campbell published in the 
New York “ Tribune” under the title ‘‘ Prisoners of Pov- 
erty’? will be brought out in book form by Roberts Broth- 
ers, Boston. 

—Paul Henri Feval, one of the most prolific of French 
writers, 1s dead at the age of seventy. He had been a law- 
yer, banker, and journalist, but succeeded in nothing but 
fiction-writing. 

—Mr. Nathan Haskell Dole, who has translated so suc- 
cessfully several Russian novels, is now giving a series of 
lectures upon the subject of ‘‘Russta and Russian Litera- 
ture’’ in Philadelphia. 

~-Professor C. F. Richardson, of Dartmouth College, will, 
by request, receive and forward to Augusta, (ia , any funds 
which may be sent to him to aid in the erection of a monu- 
ment to Paul H. Hayne, the Southern poet. 

—Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. announce an attractive 
new edition of Browning, in six volumes, which will contain 
all the poetry which that post has hitherto writren, from the 
latest revised London editlon. The first two volumes will 
appear in April, and the rest will follow in rapid succession. 

—Mr. Melvil Dewey, of the Columbia College Library, has 
prepared, and the ‘American Bookseller’? publishes, a 
detailed account of expenses in twenty leading American 
libraries, from which it appears that out of over $500,(00 
spent annually, about $170,000 is devoted to books, and tnat 
the remainder, $358 000, goes for other expenses. 

—Mr. Frederick Keppel has translated Alfred Le Brun’s 
catalogue of the etchings of Millet, and Frederick Keppel « 
Co. have published the translation in the most admirable 
typographical form, reproducing by photogravare Millet’s 
portrait of himself and a number of the most interesting of 
his etchings. The little book will be highly prized by all 
art lovers. 

—Literary wiseacres have discovered that Mr. Rider 
Haggard’s ‘“‘She’’ has certain resemblances in its more 
philosophical parts to Moore’s ‘“‘Epicurean.’”” The resem- 
blance, however, so far as we can judge, is not at all in the 
nature of plagiarism, and does not affect Mr. Haggard’s 
reputation as a writer of highly original, imaginative, and 
ingegious romance, 

—The first number of the long-projected ‘ Classical 
Review”’ has just been published in England. This publi- 
eation will deal with all that concerns the languags, life, 
and literature of Greece and Rome to the year 8004 D. in 
the case of the Western, and the year 1453 a p. in the case 
of the East‘rn Empire, as well as with the history of classi- 
cal scholarship up to the present time. 

—The library of the late Leopold von Ranke was pur 
chased for the Berlin Royal Library mainly through the 
earnest representations of the German Crown Prince and 
Crown Princess. This collection contains upwards of 20.000 
volumes, all of which are valuable, and many are quite 
unique. Ranke always declared that he had “no rubbisn”’ 
in his library. The collection was recently valued at £20,000, 

—Bishop Potter, of New York, has written for ‘“‘ The 
Critic” of March 19 a leading article entitled *‘ An Evening 
in the House of Commons.” It is one of the first-fruits 
of his recent trip to Earope, and records his impressions 
of some of the better known speakers in the lower branch 
of Parliament, between whom and the typical American 
political orator he failed to detect the striking difference 
one would expect to find. 

—In connection with Mr. James Russell Lowell’s course 
of lectures on ‘“‘The English Dramatists,” now belng 
delivered at the Lowell Institute in Boston, it may interest 
the public to know that Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
expect to publish soon the worke of Marston in their series 
‘English Dramatists,” edited by Mr. A. H. Bullen, of the 
British Museum. The plays of Christopher Marlowe in 
three volumes, and those of Middleton in eight, have 
already been is-ued in this series. 

—George R. Graham, once well known as the publisher of 
the *‘ Gentleman’s Magazine,”’ ‘* Graham’s Magazine,” and 
the Philadelphia ‘‘ North American,” is, according to the 
Philadelphia ‘‘Times,’’ lying hopelessly ill in a hospital 
in this city. Among the contributors to ‘ Graham’s 
Magazine” when he owned it were Longfellow, William 
Callen Bryant, J. Fenimore Cooper, Richard Henry Dana, 
Nathaniel P. Willis, James Russell Lowell, Lydia H. Sig- 
ourney, Francis Sargent Osgood, and Edgar A. Poe, 

—The following letter was addressed last month by Mr. 
Browning to a gentleman in England who had taken the 
trouble to send him an article on his latest book entitled 
“6 Tg It Poetry ?”’ 

“Dear Str: Iam sure you mean very kindly, but I have had 
t-o long au experience of the inability of the human goose to do 
other than cackle when benevolent and hiss when malicious, 
and no amount of goose criticism shall make me lift a heel 
against what waddles behind it. Belleve me, dear sir, yours 
yery sincerely, Rosext Brownie,” 
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THE PLAN OF COUNCILS.’ 
By THE Rev. Mark Hopkins, D.D., LL D. 

N view of the long and able report of the special 

Committee of the Manhattan Association as pub- 

lished in your paper of last week, you ask from me ‘‘8 

plan” of acouncil in connection with the American 

Board, as it lies in my mind. This Iam willing to give, 

partly because I hope it will lead to further discussion 

and to ultimate harmony—full and fair discussion being 

that which is now needed—and partly because I can do 
it in few words. 

I wou!d, however, say in the first place that I am not 
in favor of the plan proposed at Des Moines of referring 
difficult cases to councils. On that point I agree with 
what is sald in the report. I rather agree with the plan, 
as I understand it, proposed by President Dwight. I 
would have everything remain as it is except in the case 
of those who are to go out as ordained missionaries. In 
their case I would have everything remain as it is except 
in asingle point. I would have a young man, whether 
from a theological seminary or not, who desires to go out 
as a missionary apply to the Prudential Committee as 
young men do now. That Committee should examine 
him in respect to health, temperament, consecration, 
mental and logical powers, ability to work with others— 
everything, in short, that they would need to know, 
except simply his theological belief. Then, if approved 
so far, inasmuch as he must appear before some eccle- 
siastical body and be examined for ordination, I would 
have it said to him that heshould be appointed when he 
should be examined and ordained by a Council, or a 
Presbytery, or a Classis, or by asuitable Methodist body, 
according to the denomination to which he might belong. 
I should be among the last to give up, or in any way 
narrow, the catholic constitution of the Board. I would 
rather honor other denominations by accepting their 
indorsement. I would change nothing except the 
method of ascertaining the fitness of missionaries so far 
as theological bellef is concerned. 

This planissimple. It proposesa change in only one 
particular. It secures as perfectly as now sn acquaint- 
ance by the Committee with those they send out. It is 
assume] in the report that a reference toa council would 
involve a turning over to it of the whole appointing 
powers, and would make of the Committee a merely 
secularbody. Notatall. I agree with everything said 
in the report of the importance of other qualifications 
besides mere correctness of bellef, and of the necessity 
of an experienced and wise and scrutinizing committee 
to judge of such qualifications. So to scrutinize and to 
judge wisely is a high ofiice—far higher than to judge 
of mere correctness of belief, and one bearing more 
nearly on missionary success. A man may be as ortho- 
dox as Calvin whom it would be mere folly to sepd out 
as a missionary. Thus to judge isa proper and the 
highest business of a Prudential Committee, as it is the 
proper business of an ecclesiastical body to judge of 
doctrinal belief. 

To the above plan I see no objection that has weight 
except that so much dwelt upon—the inadequacy of 
councils. There is no objection, as your correspondent 
**Omicron” seems to think, from its makiog councile 
authoritative. It does not make them authoritative. It 
would simply be the method adopted by the Board to 
ascertain the fitness of a candidate in one respect, and 
whatever there might be of authority would come from 
the Board that has authority, and not from a council. 
This plan, too, sets aside all that is said in the report of 
the difficulty of calling councils, and cf the number of 
them. Councils would be called precisely as they are 
now—no more of them—and for the same purpose. 
Doubtless the presence of one of the Secretaries or of 
some member of the Committee would slways be de- 
sired, and, if thought best, the Board might make pro- 
vision for that. It is said, further—and much is made 
of it—that a council is not a permanent body. But a 
council of the vicinage honestly chosen, if convened 8 
gecond time, would be practically as permanent as a 
Presbytery the members of which are constantly chang- 
ing. Objection is also made to councils as likely to ap- 
prove of persons of widely different views, and thus 
prevent, or render difficult, the harmonious working of 
the missions. Of this I will only say that it seems a 
strange objection to be made by those who think it fit 
that persons of different denominations should be sent 
out by the same Board. 

Ie it, then, true, on the whole, that a council for the 
purpose indicated in this plan would be an unfit and 
unsafe body ? If any one thinks so, Jet him read the 
article by Professor Harris in the last ‘‘ New Englander.” 
The report of the special Committee is most careful of 
the reputation and standing of the Prudential Committee. 
That is well. I would it had been as careful of the good 
name of the Congregational polity. I have been sur- 
prised to notice how far the most stanch Congregational- 
ists have become 80 attached to usage as to be qulte 
oblivious of the reproach they were casting on their 
denominational polity, going so far as to make of it an 
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organization more inadequate and helpless than any 
Christian organization that exists now, or ever did exist. 
There is not now, and never has been, a Christian organ- 
ization that did not recognize as belonging to itself the 
power of sending out properly qualified missfonaries ; 
and if such a power is not inherent in the Congregational 
polity, though not now fully exercised because of the 
catholic constitution of the Board, then I say now, as I 
said at Des Moines, that that polity ought not to exist. 
I belleve there is that power in the Congregational 
polity. I belfeve that if it were either wholly exercised, 
or partially, as 1s proposed in the present plan, we 
should have an able and sound and In all respects as 
competent a body of misslonaries as we have now. 

If s person already ordained, as one who had been 8 
settled pastor, should apply, I would have the Commit- 
tee inquire whether he still held to the faith on which 
his ordination turned, and then so far respecting his 
views as would enable them to place him judiciously. 

I have thus presented the plan as {t lies in my mind so 
far as ordained missionaries are concerned ; and have 
noticed some objections to councils. But what of the 
whole department of assistant missfonaries—the wives 
of missionaries, phys!clans, teachers, printers? I would 
leave that as itis. This partly because it is impossible 
to manage it otherwise than by a committee, and partly 
becaure, whatever a committee might do therein, it 
would be scarcely possible that that. by itself, should 
make the Board a narty to a theological dispute. Leav- 
ing the department thus, the work of our Board in send- 
ing out missionaries would, with the exception of our 
catholicity, be similar to that of the Presbyterian 
Church. With them all that is needed for ministers is 
an indorsement by the Presbytery. Other applications 
are acted upon by acommittee. The common ussge of 
that committee, as I have been informed, is to accept a 
certificate of church memhersh!p in good standing, and 
proper recommendations, as sufficlent evidence of doc- 
trinal soundness. Of course they are at liberty to ask 
questions to any extent, but, except in specla] cases, do 
not think of going into a scrutinizing theological exam!- 
nation of those who have never studied theology. This, 
too, bas, I suppose, been the usage of our Committee, 
at least until recently. Whether the time has come for 
a new departure in this direction I do not know. One 
would think so in reading a part of the report of the 
New York Committee. If so, so be it; but I do not 
think so. I do not think it would be good common 
sense. At this point I sympathize with the Committee. 
Their work here is most important and difficult. It is 
increasingly difficult. Missfonary work is not what it 
was once. In many aspects of it it ie attractive, and 
applications are more likely to be made by unsuitable 
dersons. A strong guard is needed here, not so much 
ou the side of theology as of character and fitness ; and 
for apprehending such fitness one business man with a 
keen discernment of character is worth more on a com- 
mittee than ten mere theologians. Yes, I would cheer- 
fully leave this department in the hands of the Com- 
mittee, especially if, as I think they should, they would 
require every case and the whole correspondence to be 
laid before them. 

But you ask me not only for my plan, but for the 
reasons why it should be adopted. This takes me on to 
ground wholly ignored by the report. That would 
have had more force if it had presented both sides, 
But it has not. Why, I do not know. Possibly the 
Committee thought the report long enough as itis. But, 
for whatever reason, the report speaks of the Prudential 
Committee in terms of unqualified laudation, and does 
not even allude to any dissatisfaction with what they 
have done, or to the trouble into which the Board has 
been brought. 

With all that is safd in the report of the grand work 
of the Board, and of its success under the present 
method until its meeting in Portland, I fully agree. But 
from that time there has been a change, and a fair 
statement of the case cannot be made without reference 
to that. From that time there began to be partisanship. 
Of this the West knew little or nothing. There began 
to be talk of capturing the American Board, and fears 
lest certain doctrines should secure its indorsement ; 
also a division in the Committee itself, as indicated in 
the letter of Mr. Hardy. Then came a gradual elimina- 
tion from the Committee of nearly every man represent- 
ing in his theological views what began to be thought 
of as one wing of the constituency of the Board, so that 
it was felt that the Committee was not as broad as it 
should be. Then followed an ignoring of the pastors of 
the great churches of Boston, and alfenation of the 
feelings of their members, so that, while they now give, 
it is under protest. The Board cannot afford to lose 
the sympathy of the great churches of Boston, where 
its home is, and which have been its largest givers. 
Then came the complaint that Andover was knocking 
persistently at the doors of the American Board ; and 
then the debate at Des Moines, that was on the verge of 
being a theological debate, than which nothing could be 
more inappropriate in a meeting of the Board. 

Now, here was a atate of things demanding a remedy. 





I did not wish—no friend of the Board could wish—to 
see it in a position in which talk of its capture should 
be possible, or talk of obtaining its indorsement or its 
condemnation of any particular doctrine on either side 
of a theological discussion. I wished to see it stand 
aloof from all partisanship and from all seminaries, and 
attend to the business for which it was chartered, by 
dealing with individual men, come from where they 
might, and judging of each case according to its merits, 
as fit or not fit for missionary work. With any arrange- 
ment that would secure this I would be content. But 
since the whole evi] in all its forms came from the f ct 
that the theological fitness of candidates for ordination 
was left to the Prudential Committee, it seemed to me 
that the simplest and most effectual remedy would be to 
refer the decision of that to an eccles{astical body. If 
the Congregational constituency of the Board will not 
feel what I esteem an undue distrust of the Congrega- 
tional polity, this simple change would remedy the 
whole difficulty. At any rate, atrial of this might be 
made for a time, and if it did not work well, there 
might be a return to the present method. The sole 
object of the change would be to free the Board and Its 
Committee from their present complications and em- 
barrassments., 

Of the proposed change it may be sald, further, that 
it is intrinsically proper, and in accordance with the 
usage of all other missionary socleties, that theological 
belief should be judged of by an ecclesfastical body ; 
and also that we might hope the churches would take a 
deeper interest in missions as their missionaries should 
be more immediately sent out by them. A close con- 
nection of the Board with the churches on which it 
depends cannot be too carefully cherished. 

But to this change, or to any similar one, there is an 
objection made in the Manhattan report from its sup- 
posed bearing on the Prudential Committee. It is there 
represented that it would be equivalent toa vote of want 
of confidence, and that that would be something little 
short of sacrilege. To me it does not seem so. I belfeve 
the Prudential Committee would welcome, every man 
of them, any change that could be skown to be for the 
best interests of the Board. Some of them, I am qulte 
sure, would gladly transfer this particular responsibility 
and duty. That Committee is composed of able, self- 
sacrificing, consclentious men, and thanks are due to 
them from the Board and its whole constituency. We 
honor them, and gladly intrust to their administration 
the vast concerns of the Board ; but I venture to suggest 
that for a man to doubt, practically, the infallibility of 
a body of which Mr. Hardy, so long its honored chair- 
man, could deliberately write and publish what he has 
in decifning to belong to it, is not precisely the same 
thing it would be for him ‘to strike his mother and 
wife in the face, and to do dishonor to the grave of his 
father.” 








EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 

The explorations in the Delta region, during the four 
seasons since 1882-3 (when the Fund was established), 
have resulted in diecoveries, disclosures, and eluclda- 
tions of the first importance to Biblical and secular his- 
tory, and to cur knowledge of ancient geography, sci- 
ences, arts, and of the early Hellenic period in its 
relations to Egypt. Scholars in all departments of 
eclence and learning have heartily commended these 
labors to public support. Among the American con- 
tributors are seventy college and university presidents, 
the officers of our chief historical socteties, the leading 
clergy of all denominations, forty bishops of the Episco- 
pal Church, and men of the highest rank in science, 
literature, and the arts. On the Committee of the Fund 
are scholars like Professors Sayce, MaspGro, Newton ; 
Dr. R. Stuart Poole; General Sir Charles Wilson, and 
Miss Amelia B. Edwards. 

Of the sites discovered but four can be mentioned 
here: Pithom, the treasure (store) city of Exodus 1., 11, 
throwing invaluable light on the period of the Sojourn 
and the Exodus route ; Goshen, the chief town of “‘ the 
land of Goshen,” of primary importance in locating that 
region ; Tahpanhes (Jeremiah xliil., 8), where the fugt- 
tive princesses of Judah and Jeremiah dwelt—sacked 
by Nebuchadnezzar—disclosing the only Egyptian build- 
ing specifically named in the Old Testament, its arrange- 


ments explaining a special description by Jeremiah ; 
Naukratis, the brilliant Greek emporium before the rise 
of Alexandria (see the ‘‘Church Review,” March, 1887, 
Houghton, Miffiln & Co., Boston), of deep interest to 
all Hellenists, students {n ancient arts, and readers of 
Ebera’s ‘‘ An Egyptian Princess.” Thesiteof Zoan, the 
Tanis of the Greeks (illustrated in ‘‘ Harper’s Magazine,” 
October, 1886), once the great northern capital of the 
Pharaohs— where Moses interviewed Minepthah—a city 
hardly inferfor in grandeur to Thebes, and where the 
greatest of all colossi (that of Rameses II) stood—has 
already yielded many valuable treasures for historical 
and geographical data, and of the arts and sciences of 
the ancient Egyptian schools. 

The Fund is absolutely dependent on voluntary con- 
tributions, even for this season’s labors. Its economy, its 
skill in exploration, have elicited the highest praise. 
William C. Winslow, of 429 Beacon Street, Boston, is 
the Treasurer for America. 
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THE MONKEYS OUTWITTED. 


Every one {s aware of the capabilities 
for mischief which exist in the monkey’s 
disposition, and of the strength and dex- 
terity which reside in their small, wiry 
fingers. It is not often they are punished 
for their tricks, but a very amusing in- 
stance of their having to suffer for their 
misdeeds has lately occurred. Ata small 
station on the Saran Railway in Southern 
India there was a grove of trees which is, 
or rather was, peopled by monkeys, who 
gained a dishonest livelihood by plunder- 
ing they railway trucks stored with grain 
which was intended for export. The man- 
ner in which they gained access to the grain 
was by picking holes in the tarpaulin 
roofs of the wagons, through which they 
abstracted their booty. The necessity for 
continued watching which existed, with a 
view to keeping the animals away, became 
a grievance which needed a remedy, and 
this was hit upon at last bya railway 
guard. For some days before the plot 
for banishing the monkeys was carried 
out, sweets and fruit were placed in large 
quautities on the roofs of the wagons, with 
the effect of accumulating a larger num- 
ber than ever. One day, however, when 
they were seated, old and young, big and 
little, enjoying their ill-gotten gains, their 
punishment came suddenly upon them. 
An engine was promptly and quietly at- 
tached to the train, and steam got up at 
once. With scarcely a moment's notice 
the train shot out of the station, and sped 
away toward Goruckpore, carrying its 
novel passengers away with it! It might 
be supposed the monkeys would have 
leaped off the train. But no; they were 
so appalled that they made no attempt to 
escape ; they cowered down, whimpering 
and holding on for dear life, and sub- 
mitted to fate in hopeless terror. On 
went the train, faster and faster, till it 
reached the jungles, and here it stopped. 
No hint as to the expediency of prompt 
departure was necessary—the monkeys 
eaw their opportunity and fled, signaliz- 
ing their escape by filling the air with 
thelr whoops, and shaking the boughs 
with rage as they sped away Into the 
depths of their new forest home.—[The 
Ploneer Mall. 








A ROYAL OFFERING. 


In London ‘‘ Truth,” Henry Labouchere 
has something to say about a queer eccle- 
slastical survival. We quote: 

‘‘The offering of gold, frankincense, 
and myrrh, which is made on the feast of 
the Epiphany in the Chapel Royal, St. 
James's Palace, on behalf of the Queen, 
is a ceremony which might well be dis- 
continued. If it be deemed desirable that 
the sovereign should offer gifis to the 
Almighty with solemn and stately service, 
surely it ought to be worth while either 
for her Majesty to attend in person or for 
her at least to depute the duty to a mem- 
ber of her family, instead of its being per- 
formed in a very jaunty fashion by the 
two gentlemen ushers-in-walting, who are 
arrayed in full levée dress and who receive 
a handsome fee for their attendance. I 
should vastly like to know who gets the 
gold which the Queen offers—$100 or 
some such sum—and how much the 
ceremony costs. The whole thing has 
degenerated into a farce, and ought to be 
done away with. It would be much bet- 
ter for the Queen to devote the sum which 
is expended on the service to some dese v- 


ing hospital. The former practice was to 
send the royal offering up to the altar in 
a box on which a star was painted, but 
that decoration was abolished by Bishop 
Bloomfield, dean of the Chapel Royal, as 
he thought that it savored of popery. A 
check for $250 was then given to the 
official who was charged with the duty 
of providing the offering. The Prince- 
Consort on one occasion opened the box 
and found that the offering represented an 
outlay of about fifteen shillings, and then 
it turned out that the balance was by old 
usage appropriated by some officials as a 
perquisite. The Prince at once stopped 
this and substituted the present custom 
of offering a number of gold sovere'gns 
and the myrrh and frankincense on a 
large gold dish. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE 


FOR APRIL, 1887 


(Vol. 74, No. 443), 
CONTAINS : 


Frontispiece: Corpse-walk Pit. 
(ILLUSTRATION FOR “‘ SPRINGHAVEN.”’) 
From a Drawing by ALFRED Parsons ; 


The Southern Gateway of the Allegha- 
nies. 
(CHATTANOOGA ) 
By Epmunp Kirke. Richly Illustrated by How- 
aRpD Pyiz and Harry FENN; 








The Comedie Francaise. 
By TxHeopore Carty. With Eighteen Illustra- 
tions ; 


Through the Caucasus. Part |. 
By Ratrpx Megxenr. [llustrated by F. D. Miter; 


Springhaven. Part XIll. 
(CONCLUSION. ) 
By R. D. Buackmorg. Illustrated by Barnarp 
and Parsons ; 


April Hopes. Part Ill. 
By W. D. Howe tts; 


Narka. “Part IV. 


By KaTtHieen O’MEARA; 


The Stubblefield Contingents. 
A Short Georgia Story. By R. M. Jonnsron. 
Illustrated by Kemsie : 


Back from the Frozen Pole. 
A Short Story. By Exvuen L. Dorssy ; 


Mexican Notes. Part |. 
(FROM EL PASO TO THE CITY OF MEXICO.) 
By CHaries DupLEY WARNER; 


How Workingmen Live in Europe and 
America. 
By Lege MERIWETHER ; 


Poems: 
COLLINSIA VERNA. By T. Hempsreap 
trated by W. H. Greson; 
THE DEATH OF WINTER. By Roserr Burns 
WILs0N ; 
HORSE-CHESTNUTS : 
Van RENSSELAER ; 


Editor’s Easy Cha!r. 
By Grorex WILLIAM CURTIS. 
Pictures of Ourselves.—Partisanship and Frieud 
ship. —The Great Strike —The Lecture Lyceum 
Quarter of a Century Ago. 


Editor’s Study. 
By Witiiam Dean Howe ts. 

Pernicious Fiction : Tests of the Poison —Novels 

for “‘ Children, Minors, and Semi-fatuous Per 

sons of Both Sexes.”’—Charles Egbert Crad- 

dock’s * Inthe Clouds **—Other Recent Novels, 

—Bishop’s “The Golden Justice;’ Henry 

James’s * Princess Casamassima "’ 


Tilus- 


a Fancy. By M. G. 


Monthly Record of Current Events. 


Editor’s Drawer. 
Conducted by Caartes DupLeyY WARNER 


A Festive Procession—Meet of the 
Four-in-Hand Club, 
Hyde Park, London. A Page I)lustration from 
the Original Drawing by Groner Du Maurier. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 
NOW JS THE TIME TO SUBSORIBE, 


Per Year: 
Postage Free to subscribers in the United States 
or Canada. 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE....... 2.2.0.0. 000000 $4 00 
oh 8S re er 4 00 
BEARPERS BABAR. <.......ccccccccccescse 4 00 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE.............. 2 00 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LI- 
BRARY (One Number a week for 52 
CDE 5) Sara un ieaasgcacicaasees .10 00 

Remittances should be made by Post-office Money 

Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 

When no time is specified, subscriptions will be- 
gin with the current number. 





ay” HARPER’S CATALOGUE, comprising 
the titles of between three and four thousand 
volumes, will be sent by mail on receipt of Ten 
Cents for Postage. 





Published by HABPER & BROTHERS, New York, 


TENTH SEASON. The most 
a and economical ex- 
cursions ever planned. More 
ay | furnished for the money 


than in Auy Tour yet offered. All Travel and 
Hotels first-class, Company SELECT. By the 
Palatial, Fast, New Steamship CITY OF ROME. 
Send for circular, free. . TOURJEE, Bostox. 








Send to J. & R. Lamb, 59 Carmine Street, 
N. Y., for free illustrated handbooks about 


Memorial Stained Glass Windows. Special 





designs submitted on request, 


G. P. PUTNAM'S SONS, 


New York and London, 


HAVE NOW READY: 


THE STORY OF ANCIENT 
EGYPT. By George Rawlinson, Pro- 
fessor of Ancient History in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, author of ‘“ Five 
Great Monarchies,” etc., etc. Volume 
XIV. in the Story of the Nations series, 
with 50 illustrations and 2 maps. 12mo, 
cloth extra, $1.50. 


CuieFr ConTEnTs: The Land of Egypt, The 
People of Egypt, The Dawn of History, 
The Builders of the Pyramids, The Rise of 
Thebes, The Good Amenemhat, Abraham in 
Egypt, The Shepherd Kings, The First War- 
rior King, Queen Hatasu and Her Fleet, The 
Vocal Memon, The Disk-Worshipers, The 
Exodus of Israel, The Land Shadowing with 
Wings, Ethiopia vs. Assyria, The Persian 
Conquest, Three Desperate Revolts, A Gleam 
of Sunshine, The Light Goes Ont in Dark- 
ness, 


Previously issued in the ‘* Nations”? series . 

“ Greece,”’ ay Rome,”’ “The Jews,”’ “ Chal- 

dea,’’ ‘‘ The Moors,”’ ‘‘ The Saracens,’”’ ‘‘ The 

Normans,”’ ‘‘ Persia,”” ‘‘Germany,’’ ‘‘ Nor- 
way,’ ‘‘ Spain,” “* Hungary,” ‘‘ Carthage.” 

‘No sertes of the day deserves more praise 


than the ‘Story of the Nations.’ ’’—[Cincin- 
nati Commercial Gazette. 


‘* A clear, rapid, and entertaining account 
of the principal nations of the ancient and 
modern world.’’—[{New York Tribune, 


Full descriptive prospectus of the series 
sent on application. 


THE PHONOGRAPHIC IN- 
STRUCTOR. An improved metk- 
od of self-instruction in shorthand. By 
John Watson. Octavo, cloth, $2. 





*,* Putnams’ new classified catalogue sent on 
application. 


FOR EASTER. 


‘Christ Triumphant.” Thoroughly Sertptural 
Easter Sunday. A strong and inspiriting Service, 
by Rev. RoBERT Lowry. 


Price, 84 per 100; 5 cts. each by Mail. 








—New and or al 

Easter Annual No. 11,~‘SieerGerois iy 

able composers. Just issued. Very useful for 

Sunday school Festivals. Nos. 1 to 10 also fur- 
nished, same price. 


Price, 84 per 100; 5 cts. each if by Mail. 


A fine assortment of Easter Anthems from 5 cents 
to 35 cents each. 

A complete Catalogue of Easter Music, Services, 
Carols, Anthems, etc., sent on request. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East Ninth St., New York. 


Chicago House, 81 Randolph 8t. 





PRIZE TEMPERANCE TALES. 


Through Storm to Sunshine. (£100 
Prize Temperance Tale.) By Wri J. La- 
cey. With illustrations. 12mo, cloth extra, 


Naresborough Victory 
Prize Temperance Tale.) By 
Keyworts. With illustrations. 
extra, $1.25. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 
42 Bleecker & , New Vork. 


‘The). (£70 
the Rav. T. 
12mo, eloth 





E. W. PECK & CO., 


No. 927 Broadway (bet. 2ist 

, and 22d 8ta.), New York. 
BLACK STOCKINGS, 
> The celebrated Robinson 





7/4\" preserve it, and the hose 
can be washed as if white. 
Send for Price List. 








A Million Copies 


of the Rev. Chas. S. Robin- 
son’s hymn and tune books 
have been sold in’ America. 
His last and best collection is 
“Laudes Domini,” which may 
be said to have now become 
the standard hymn and tune 
book of the Presbyterian and 
Congregational churches. It 
gives the highest satisfaction 


everywhere. Ihe Fifth -Ave. 
Pres. Church of New York 
(Rev. Dr. John Hall's), the 


Park Street Church, Boston. 
N. Y. Ave. Pres., Washington, 
and the Rev. Dr W ithrow’s 
Church in Chicago are among 
the hundreds using it. Prices, 
sample copies, CE. on 
request. THe Century Co,, 
33 E. 17th St. New York. 


YOICES OF PRAISE, 


MERIT FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS AND 
RELIGIOUS MEETINGS, 


Price, 40 cents; $4.20 per dozen, 


By Rev. Obarles L. Hutchins, 


The publishers, with much pleasure, announce a 
new edition of a very suvcessful book, highly com 
mended by clergymen and Sunday-school men of 
all denominations. 


It is, as many believe, the only book of the kind 
that entirely, and without qualification, meets the 
views of educated and refined people who wish 
dignified but not duli music, and true and high 
class but bright poetry, for Sunday-School and 
Social Mecting service. 


VOICES OF PRAISE has all that. Eventhe 
old English Church Tunes, which are so apt to drag, 
furnished with quicker notation, here advance 
with a youthful, joyous, elastic step, which is, in- 
deed, their true tempo. 


VOICES OF PRAISE is a large but light and 
conveniently carried book, with 44) Tunes to nearly 
as many Hymns and Canticles. It has sold very 
lergely. The price is low, 


MAILBD FOR 40 OTs. 
Send for Specimen Pages. 





It is quite time to order EASTER 
CAROLS and ANTHEMS. 
Send for our list of 30 Octavo Anthems and Carols. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. Dirson & Co., 867 Broadway, N. ¥. 





Unmounted Photographs 
OF ANCIENT AND MODERN WORKS OF ART, 
embracing reproductions 
of famous original paint- 
ings, sculpture, archi- 
tecture, etc. Price, cab- 
inet size, $1.50 per 
dozen; larger sizes in 
proportion. Send 10 
cents me for 1887 


catalogue o 000 sub- 
jects. 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 
Pablishers, 388 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
Mention Christian Union. 
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CENTS WANTED for the LIFE OF 


HENRY WARD BEECHER 


by THos. W. KNox. An Authentic and Complete History 
his Life and Work from the Cradle to the Grave. Oui- 
sells all others LO tol. The Best and Cheapest. Splen- 


y illustrated. Se/ls like wildfire. Distance no hindrance 
for we pay the Freight ond gene Extra Terms, Send for cir- 
culars. Address SAKTFO 


Si 


DP PUB.CO. Hartford,Conn. 


NCERIAN 
EL-PENS 


re The Best 











and 


Convent Cloth. 


Priestley Trade-Mark. 


City by 
Simpson, Crawfo 








PRIESTLEY'S SILK-WARP FABRICS, 


Fot Spring, include Camei’s Hairs of the Henrietta, drap d’Alma, and Melrose weaves, 
amel’s-Hair Mourning Cloth ; also plain Mourning Cloth, the exquisite Crépe 

Cloth, whose popularity equals its beauty, Clairette, Imperial Twill, Princetta, and 
hey comprise fabrics for early spring and for midsummer, and styles 

suited to the deepest mourning and to combination with colors. 
unless rolled on a ‘‘ Varnished Board,’ showing the grain of the wood, which is the 


They are for sale by all the principal dealers in the large cities, and in New York 
rd & Taylor, Stern Bros., Jackson’s Mourning Store, B. Altman & Co., 
& Simpson, Le Boutillier Bros., H. O'Neill & Co., and otbers. 











None genuine 
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MUSIC AND ART. 


The last concert given by the Symphony Society was 
quite the most satisfactory of any of the series of the 
season. Although there was but one absolute novelty 
—a suite in the form of a Serenade by Tschaikowsky— 
yet the quality of the programme and the manner of its 
performance was exceptionally good. The noble Schu- 
mann Symphony was given a fine reading, full of fire, 
spirit, and delicacy, and only went to add to the 
conviction of that class who make Schumann and 
his works a cult, that the beauties of his compositions 
are inexhaustible, and that fresh ones ate revealed with 
each new hearing. Schumann has indeed had a good 
hearing this season, this being the third time in which 
his symphonies have figured in concert prcgrammes, to 
say nothing of the occasions when his Concerto has 
been played. 

The other feature of the concert was the playing by 
that admirable artist, Fiiulein Aus der Ohe, of Liszt’s 
E flat major concerto—the one by which she chose to 
introduce herself to New York at the first Sefdl concert ; 
and, if possible, she gave this difficult work a finer inter- 
pretation even than on that first occasion, and with quite 
as electric an ¢ffect upon her audience, who recalled 
her sgain and again. Those who were able to attend her 
recital on the following evening were fortunate. It was 
a notable cccasion. 


Speaking of Schumann’s works reminds us that we 
have recently seen the statement that, all existing copy- 
rights on his works having now expired, a new edition, 
revised by Madame Clara Schumann, and containing 
much new materia!, will soon be undertaken by a promi- 
nent Leipzig music publishing firm. Tais is an an- 
nouncement that will be met with delight generally ; 
for, although there are now in circulation several 
remarkably good editions of Schumann’s writings, there 
is still room for improvement ; and an edition super- 
vised by Madame Schumann herself, and probably 
with some compositions which have never yet been 
published, is quite enough to rouse the interest of 
students and amateurs. 





We have been hearing much of Jate concerning the 
probable marriage of Madame Christine Nilsson, and the 
cable last week brought news cf the ceremonies, which, 
it appears, were of a quiet and unostentatious chsracter. 
A dispatch dated Paris, March 13, says : 

“The marriage of Mme. Nilsson and the Count of Casa 
Miranda was private. The witnesses were the Marquis 
Casafuerte, the Swedish Minister, and Ambroise Thomas. 
A luncheon to a few intimate friends followed, and the 
couple then started for Madrid. Mme. Nilsson wore a splen- 
did parure of diamonds, a present from Baron Rothschild. 
Numerous presents were rec:ived from friends in London. 
A flattering and kind telegram came from the King 
of Sweden, and congratulatory telegrams from a host of 
august personages, including the Prince and Princess of 
Wales and the Count and Countess of Paris. Just before 
starting for Madrid news was received of the death of a 
brother of the bride. This intelligence cast a gloom over 
the party. Upon their arrival at Madrid they will pay their 
respects to the Queen.’’ . 


Among the notable pictures which are just now draw- 
ing crowds of visitors to the various art galleries of this 
city, there is none which gains more admiration than the 
masterpiece of Alphonse de Neuville, ‘‘ The Storming 
of Tel-el-Kebir,” an incident of the late war in Egypt. 
The picture is on view at Knoedler’s gallery, and the 
engagement which it represents is thus described: 
** Just about daylight on the morning of September 13, 
1882, the British, under Sir Garnet Wolseley, made a 
sudden and unexpected attack upon the fortified posl- 
tion of Tel-el-Kebir, which was held by the Egyptians, 
in command of Arabi Pasha. The picture represents 
the moment when the Highland brigade, having driven 
in the sentinels, are rushing forward under a heavy fire 
to carry the works at the point of the bayonet. Many 
of the soldiers have fallen while mounting the parapets’; 
and on the left a shell has burst among the attacking 
party. All thisis in the light of early morning; and 
the contrast of the tumult of the deadly struggle with 
the serene and beautiful sky overhead, just flushed with 
the tints of coming day, is very striking. The scene is 
depicted with remarkable vigor and spirit, and the minor 
incidents of the attack are so introduced as to givea 
singular interest and pathos to the picture. The group- 
ing of the figures is managed with admirable skill. 
Some of the faces are excellent portraits of officers, and 
the technical execution of the work is worthy of the dis- 
tinguished artist whose name it bears. It shows hcw 
thoroughly he possesses the eminently French quality 
which has been attributed to him, the ‘genius of 
action.’” 

The picture attracted great attention when shown in 
England. It isa masterpiece of battle painting. 





At the same gallery is also shown an interesting col- 
lection of original drawings by Edouard Detallle, which 
filustrate the uniform and equipments belonging to 
different departments of the French army, from the 





Chasseurs 4 Cheval of 1796 to the Chasseurs de la 
Gardes of 1859, and also the appearance of officers of a 
later date. The vigor, spirit, and delicacy shown in 
these drawings make them well worth seeing. 





There is something attractive in the life of an art stu- 
dent—as one reads about it—but too often the trials and 
hardships which fall to the lot of the average art student 
are softened and toned down in the narration, and the 
actual privations and struggles which are cften bravely 
endured are not appreciated. A recent article in the 
‘* Mail and Express” gave an interesting account of 
art-student life here in New York, a paragraph or two 
of which we reprint herewith, as it contains information 
which is of interest to all, and may be of special value 
to some young and ambitious youth or maiden who 
intends making art a profession : 

‘* For ten years past the number of persons who come to 
New York to study art during the winter has been steadily 
increasing. Each season brings its fresh contribution of 
beginners, who outnumber thore who fall out of the ranks. 
They are mostly young men and women from different 
parts of the country, full of enthusiasm and hope. Some 
of them enter the classes at the Academy of Design or at 
the Cooper Institute, or the Metropolitan Art School, and 
others join the Art Students’ League. Those who prefer 
the smaller classes in the private studios, and can afford the 
greater expense, put themselves under the charge of one of 
the many artists of reputation who, from choice or neces- 
sity, give lessons in painting. Many of these art students 
are young men or women with plenty of ambition but lim- 
ited means. These often have a hard struggle to get 
through the winter. They live in cheap boarding-houses, or 
club together and try housekeeping in a furnished zoom, 
which they make more or less attractive by the addition of 
their studies in black and white or in color. Often the 
apartment is less tolerable to the visitor on this account. 
The young men who, in the green and salad days of their 
artistic experience, perpetrate these audacities in drawing 
and color are generally content with simp'’e pleasures, 
and take a pride in a mild sort of Bohemianism. The 
extreme of this peculiarity, however, is not now in fashion. 
The long-haired student who puts on a romantic or senti- 
mental air belongs to the past. Nowadays he would soon 
have such nonsense laughed out of him. 

‘* Asarule, the art students, though they live in garrets, are 
not troubled by the meagerness of their surroundings. They 
are not bent upon money-making, or upon keeping up a show 
of prosperity. Their ambition lies in another direction. 
Most of them look forward to the time when they shall go 
abroad to study, and afterward see their pictures in the 
Salon. They are not always disappointed in their expecta- 
tions. It is amusing to see how quickly the art knowledge 
which the student acquires in the classes bears fruit of a 
certain kind. As exhibited in wholesale and destructive 
criticism it is something tremendous. The modest beginner 
is soon transformed into an extremely knowing young per- 
son who is wiser than his instructors. There is no more 
terrible art critic than the student with a few seasons’ ex- 
perience. Some years later he finds that he knows more, 
and Jess. The young women, too, are equally critical at an 
early period in their career. But this is soon over, and 
they become content to judge the work of their elders with 
becoming modesty. While the embryo artists have their 
war paint on, however, and especially when they are in- 
specting a great collection, it is an unfortunate time for the 
celebrities. ‘With every word a reputation dies.’ The 
students connected with the different art schools were given 
the freedom of the American Art Association Galleries a 
few days ago to examine the Stewart collection, all other 
visitors being excluded. The air was doubtless blue with 
criticism ; and probably so much solid wisdom respecting 
art has not been spoken for many a day.”’ 








FACT AND RUMOR. 


A clergyman in Albany, requested to preach on the 
toboggan, gave as his text the last clause of the first 
verse of the twenty-sixth Psalm, concluding: ‘‘ There- 
fore I shall not slide.” 


A counterfeit two-dollar and-a half gold piece, dated 
1852, was received in a large lot of gold coin from the 
Sub-Treasury by a Philadelphia banking firm on Mon- 
day. At the Mint it was said that it was one of the best 
counterfeits ever made, and that the authorities had 
been looking for a specimen to complete their collection 
of counterfeits. 


A citizen of Little Falls, N. Y., who has carefully 
measured the snowfall there this winter, says that he 
makes it fourteen feet and nine inches—an unprecedent- 
ed depth. The spot where the snow was measured was in 
a cedar swamp surrounded by trees, which was protected 
in such a manner that no snow blew in or out, and the 
figures are supposed to be accurate. 


The French Goverament has at last succeeded in 
obtaining leave from the Greek Government to search 
at Delphi for remains of the temple which stood there. 
It is supposed thst there are priceless treasures buried in 
the ground. There was no sanctuary to which so many 
valuable presents were made as to the Delphic one, and 
next to that of Olympus it was the most important in 
Greece. 


It was in an experience meeting in an African Meth- 
odist church over in Virginia. A new convert had been 








giving in his confession. He had told the brethren and 
the sisters all the sins of his life, and more too, with all 
their aggravations, He had confessed to every crime 
known to the statutes and every sin known to the Deca- 
logue. When he paused for breath, gasplog at his own 
wickedness, a brother in the gallery shouted solemnly : 
“Put out dat lamp.” ‘‘ Why for ?” asked the pastor. 
‘*Coz,” sald the solemn brother, ‘‘ de viles’ sinner done 
return.”—[ Exchange. 


The following has been given out since the passing of 
the Inter-State Commerce bill by some railways, in 
answer to all inquirles made concerning passes : 


Thou shalt not pass.—Numbers xx., 18. 

Suffer not & man to pass.—. udges fii., 28. 

The wicked shall no more pass.— Nahum i., 15. 

None shall ever pass.—Isaiah xxxiv., 10. 

This generation shall not pass.—Mark xili., 30. 

Though they roar, yet can they not pass.—Jeremiah v., 22, 
So he paid his fare, and went.—Jonah i., 3. 








That boldest of modern surgical operations, the trans- 
planting of a rabbit’s eye to a human socket, which was 
recently attempted without success in the West, has 
been accomplished by a Bostonsurgeon. A correspond- 
ent of the ‘‘ Transcript” describes the operation, which 
was performed several months ago by Dr. H. W. Brad- 
ford, at the Massachusetts Ear and Eye Infirmary. A 
month after the operation the eye was capable of move- 
ment in all directions. Of course there was no expecta- 
tion that vision by the transplanted eye was to be 
obtained. 


Ina recent address Miss Faunfe Sparks, a missionary 
from India, said that the old custom of walking in pil- 
grimages to sacred shrines was dying out, and that pil- 
grims now generally rode in railway cars. Some of 
the cars were reserved exclusively for women. Recently 
& man, by some mistake, got into a woman’s car, and 
then there was atime. Every woman in the car, includ- 
ing Miss Sparks, jumped on a seat and clamored for the 
man’s instant removal. After atime Miss Sparks suc- 
ceeded in quieting the outraged women, and the man got 
out at the next station, the most thoroughly frightened 
person in the car. 


Judge Dicken, of Henry County, Ga., was called to 
preside at a trial for the possession of a negro baby. 
There was so much hard swearing on each side that the 
Judge was at a loss to know where the truth lay, and, 
bethinking himself of Solomon in a like predicament, 
he grabbed the baby, and, as a local paper says, 
‘reached down into his girdle and pulled out his bowie 
knife, and proposed to do the square thing by the claim- 
ants by slicing the baby in two. Both claimants, 
thinking the Judge had a right to divide the baby, 
rushed frantically up to him, saying: ‘ Boss, don’t kill 
him. You may have him.’” 


It may not be genera!ly knowa, says the “ Pal! Mall 
Gazette,” that the little seaport town of Wismar, in the 
Baltic, is virtually in the same position as Montague 
Tigo’s shirt—namely, at the pawnbroker’s. It was in 
1803 that Sweden pawned the town to the Duchy of 
Mecklenburg for a round eum of money. It was then 
stipulated that the town shouli be restored to Sweden 
at the end of a century, provided the sum lent, to. 
gether with interest, were paid back to Mecklenburg. 
This sum is now said to amount to several hundred 
million marks, and apparently there {s little chance of 
Wismar biog able to pay it at the date fixed. 


A gentleman of this city, who was formerly a resident 
of Wheeling, W. Vs., said yesterday : ‘‘ Mrs. Lincoln had 
a very dear friend in Wheeling, Mrs. Richard J. Dodge, 
who was at one timea Miss Ridglay, of Springfield, 
where she went to school with Mrs. Lincoln when they 
were both young girls. On the day following the rapid 
journey of the President elect from Harrisburg to Wash- 
ington, when his friends feared assassination, Mrs. 
Dodge received a bouquet from Mrs. Lincoln, in a paper 
box, without any explanatory note or card accompanying 
it. Weconsulted over this present for some time, and 
finally wrote to Mrs. Lincoln fora solution, She wrote 
in answer that the bouquet signified the safe arrival of 
- husband, and meant ‘Abe O. K.’ ”—| Philadelphia 

ress. 





VALUE OF Lanp In Lonpon.—It has been ascer 
tained, a London paper says, with regard to the Imperial 
Institute, that the site of about five acres recently 
secured for the new Admiralty and War Offices is valued 
at £820,000, or rather over £160 000 per acre; that now 
vacant in Charles Street, opposite the India Office, is less 
than an acre, and would cost at least £125,000 ; probably 
anotheracre might be secured by private contract, so that 
the value of a limited site in this position would not be 
less than £250.000. It has been suggested that a single 
acre not far from Charing Cross might be obtained for 
£224,000. Two anda half acres on the Thames Embank- 
ment have beex offered for £400,000, and it is stated that 
six acres may be procured from Christ’s Hospital at 
£600,000, Another good central position has been Bug- 
gested, consisting of two and a half acres, which bas 
been valued at £668,000, 
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THE PARIS TOWER. 


A Paris correspondent of the “ Pall 
Mall Gazette” writes: Parls is to have 
the greatest tower in the world, after all. 
M E'ffel’s tower, which the Government 
has author!zed him to raise on the Champ 
de Mars, will dominate all Paris, and sur- 
pass, in fact almost double, in height the 
highest existing structure. Liberty, to 
whom such homage was paid the other 
week for her grandeur and greatness, is 
but a pygmy cf the statue world com- 
pared with this g!gantic monster. Lord 
Nelson’s monument, London, is 162 feet; 
* Liberty,” New York, 220 feet; St. 
Paul’s, London, 300 feet ; the Great Pyr- 
amid, 460 feet ; St. Peter’s, of Rome, 507 
feet ; the Cologne Cathedral, 532 feet ; the 
Washington Monument, at present the 
highest in the world, 555 feet; and the 
Paris Tower {is 1000 feet. In order to 
find out what M. E/ffel had to say to the 
various objections which have been made 
to his tower, and to get his opinion on its 
utility, I called on him. the other day at 
his works at Lenallois-Perret. To him his 
great projection {8 synonymous with the 
success of the Exhibition. 

‘“‘They begin by declaring,” he re- 
marked, referring to his adversaries, 
‘that my tower is not French. It is big 
enough and clumsy enough for the Eng- 
lish or Americans, but it is not our style, 
they say. We are occupied more with 
little artistic Jide/ots than giants of bad 
taste like your tower. But though we 
are occupied most with art and music, 
that is no reason,” sald_he, emphatically, 
‘“‘why we should not show the world 
what we can do in the way of great eng!i- 
neering projects. And as for its being bad 
taste, why, on the contrary, {t will be one 
of the chief ornaments of the town. One 
of the most frequent objections made to 
the tower is that it is useless. That is 
another error. Take its importance, for 
instance, from a meteorological point of 
view. It is not every day that meteorolo- 
gists can get up one thousand feet above 
the soil. This tower will enable them to 
study the decrease of temperature at differ- 
ent heights, to observe the variations of 
winds, find out the quantity of rain that 
falls at different heights and the denaity of 
the clouds. Indeed, in all that relates to 
temperature, bygrometry, air currents, 
and the composition of the air, the tower 
will afford opportunities for study and 
research, many of which have hitherto 
been impossible. It will be equally use- 
ful toastronomers. Here experience with 
the spectrorcope can be carried on with 
great facility ; the laws of refraction and 
the physical aspects of the moon, planets, 
and nebula studied in most favorable con- 
ditions. I have received testimonies fiom 
savants on all these points. Then there is 
its uthity from a military point of view. 
In the event of another siege of Paris, 
see how important thistower would be. 
Communications could be kept up by 
means of optic telegraphy for a great 
distance around Paris ; for from the sum. 
mit you could have a magnificent pano 
rama extending from 120 to 180 kilome 
ters. Paris by night, decorated and 
iJluminated as it will be during the Exhi. 
bition, is a sight which before was only 
within the reach of seronauts. In fact, 
the tower will be the chief attraction of 
the Exhibition. Sir Cunliffe Owen re- 
marked to me just the other day, ‘ Do you 
think that we English will come to look at 
your little dide/ots and pots of pomade? 
No, but we will come in hundreds to see 
your tower.’” 

‘* What if it topple over, M. Ejffel ?’ 

‘« There is not the least danger of that 
In our construction of the tower we have 
calculated on the force of the wind. We 
have calculated that the tower will nor- 
mally withstand a wind pressure of 300 
kilogrammes per square meter, which 
amounts to a total pressure of 2,250,000 
kilogrammes. We have made this calcula- 
lation on the most favorable hypothesis 
possible. We have reckoned the trellis 
work as full walls, and made other allow- 
ances, And, as the strongest tempests 





known in Paris have never been beyond 
a pressure of 150 kilos per square meter, 
the tower is perfecily secure. Should a 
wind bearing a force of 300 kilos arise, 
little would be lef: standing in Paris 
except the tower.” 


“IT DO MOVE.” 


Apropos of the discussion of the ques 
tion raised by John Hampden’s letter, the 
following incident is of more than ordinary 
interest. A ‘‘Country Parson” writes as 
follows to the ‘‘ Pall Mall Gazette :” Even 
Professor Freeman can err, occasionally. 
In his Oxford lectures, just published, he 
asserts that ‘‘everybody knows that the 
earth goes round the sun.” Setting aside 
the vast majority of tnhabitants of Africa 
and Asia, who are of the contrary bellef, 
there is reason for thinking that the Co- 
pernican heresy would be condemned in 
England, is it were to be determined, as 
are the most important questions of for 
eign policy, by ‘‘ the verdict of the plew.” 
Au intelligent artisan stopped me the 
other day—“‘ Please, sir, could ah have a 
word wi’ ye?” ‘ Well, John, what is it?’ 
‘* Why, here’s some of ’em been saying as 
how the earth goes round the sun, and ah 
want to know your opinion.” My reply 
seems to have excited considerable dis- 
cussion among the village notables, as I 
have since been asked hy one of the farm- 
ers tc give a lecture in the schoolroom, 
and state the reasons for my ‘‘ opinion” 
on the subject. 














PracticaL EpucatTron.—Senator Stan- 
ford, of California, was recently asked 
why he had added the polytechnic feature 
to his new university at Palo Alto. He 
replied : ‘‘ Because I had so repeatedly seen 
the folly of giving young men an academic 
training and then turning them loose on 
the world to shift for themselves. I in- 
tend that the Stanford University shall 
not only give one a classical education, 
but that under its roof one may learn te- 
legraphy, typesetting, typewriting, jour 
nalism, bookkeeping, farming. civil engt- 
neering, etc. Fora number of years prior 
to its inception young men, graduates of 
Harvard, Yale, and other Eastern colleges, 
used to call upon me bearing letters of in- 
troduction and asking me to find employ- 
ment forthem. I would learn upon ex- 
amination that while their knowledge of 
Greek and Latin, logic and metaphysics, 
might be thorough, they were actually 
helpless so far as practical knowledge 
went. They were willing to learn, it is 


true, but the world is full of unskilled 
labor, and so I was forced to put thein on 
the railroad as conductors, brakemen, and 
firemen, in order that they might become 
self-supporting. 1 then concelved the 
idea of a university from which young 
men could graduate fully equipped for the 
battle of life in whatever direction their 
tastes might run.” 








“CRANK” JUDICIALLY DEFINED.— 
Judge Blodgett, in the United States 
District Court at Chicago, yesterday sus- 
tained the demurrer of the attorney acting 
for the Chicago ‘‘ Tribune” Company to 
the bill of Albert H. Walker, in which 
the proprietors of the paper are sued for 
libel in referring to a pamphlet written by 
the plaintiff as ‘“‘the work of a crank.” 


was not in itself defamation, and that to 
call & person by that name does not neces- 
sarily furnish grounds for action. If the 
word was used in a defamatory sense it 
would then give cause for action, but such 
sense must be given it by an appropriate 
allegation or innuendo, The Judge fur- 
ther remarked: ‘‘ The complainant al- 
— that the word was calculated to 
ng into disrepute his ability asa lawyer. 

This is not enough. Something which 
should show that the word was meant to 
bring the plaintiff into contempt or charge 
him with crime was necessary. It must 
be conceded that to calla persona ‘crank’ 
is not objectionable. It {s not a word 
which by its meaning in the English lan- 
guage implies that a per on has been 
guilty of acrime or exposes him to hatred, 

contempt, ridicule, or obloquy; or which 





would tend to injure him in his trade or 
profession,” 


The Court decided that the word “‘ crank ” | Correct 





VESTMENTS FOR WomMEN.—A clergy: 
man in Melbourne, Australia, has, much 
to his own surprise, or/ginated a novelty 
in the dress of women. Objecting to the 
changing fashion and colors in the dress 
of women choir singers, as tending to 
divert the minds of their male associates 
and the congregation from the serious 
duty before them, he invented a modifi- 
cation of the surplice gown or vestment 
of the boy singers and the clergy, and in- 
duced the young women to adopt it for 
church occasions. The dress, including 
the cap, is very much like the one in 
which the Princess of Wales received her 
degree of Doctor of Music in Dublin, and 
which has been reproduced so often as to 
be familfar to most people. To the clergy- 
man’s surprise, {t proved so becoming to 
the young, rosy cheeked members of the 
choir as to attract more attention than 
ordinary dress; and now he does not 
know whether to relinquish his notioa or 
trust to time to render it commonplace, 
part of an accepted and unquestioned 
order.—[ Exchange. 
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WELCOME CIFT 


®@ There is NOTHINC that canbe 
obtained, for the outlay, more use- 
ful ornamental and acceptable to 
wife, mother, or daughter, than 
one of these worid-renowned sew- 
Ing machines:— « 


_ WILLCOX & CIBBS 
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STRENCTH’ & BEAUTY ‘OF WORK. 
Willcoz & Gibbs §. M. Co.,668 Broadway, N.Y. 
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. COLLAR 
Rupens, Angelo, Raphael, Murillo. And Pair of Cuffs. 














Indispensable and economical for hot weather. 
Made of cl > ae are completely KEV! BLF 

atyles. erfect fit. Address, stating sim 
———e cu ., 27 ay Street. Rortow, Wass. 
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bate ogue, & Agts. terms for: 2c. stamp. 
W.C. Griswold & @o,, Centerbrook, Ct! 


WANTS. 


_ SS a sees ean 


[Cards of not more than ten nes (agate measure) 
will be inserted in this column for subscribers only, 
for Afteen cents per line.) 

A Young Married Woman, in moderately 
good circumstances, accustomed to doing most 
of her own housework, living near New York 
City, offers a home and falr compensation toa 
refined, sensible woman of intelligence, to aid 
in light housework and care of two boys under 
five. Address J. 8S. E., Box 794, New York P. O. 











Wanted, by a young lady, position as nursery 


| governess, companion, or assistant housekeeper. 


Best references. Address 0. W. B., care of 
Christian Union, 




















WHITE: EXQUISITELY PERFUMED - PURE 
COLGATE & CO’S TOILET SOAPS, 
including 103 varieties both scented 
and unscented, are made from only the 
swectest and purest materials, and are 


ter] . ’ p 
apted to every taste and use. 





_, Every 
Good Housewife 


will welcome the Hartman Patent 
SteelWire Door Mat. It will scrape 
snow or mud instantly from the 
feet. Doesn't freeze and become 
useless when exposed. Doesn't 
require shaking or sweeping. Made 
of steel wire; neat, strong, and 
will last—well the way it lasts is 
‘ discouraging to the manufactur- 
ers. etter look at them. Your 
dealer ought to have them, but if 
he hasn’t, drop a note to - «~~ 


| HARTMAN STEEL CO. Limited, 
BEAVER FALLS, PA. 


{140 ongress St., Boston; 8&8 Chambers St., 
New YorRE; 163 Dez arborn St., CHrcaso. \ 
" If yeu could get a handsome Stee! Picket & 
Fence for your door yard for almost a song— 
write for a Steel Fence circular, and get the 


- — | 


whole story, -_ 











— “A YHARS 


“ Strengthen confidence in the Estey 
Z Organ. Its tone, the perfection of 
4 material in its construction, and the 
aj painstaking care given to every detail 
Ng are reasons for its leading position. 
Illustrated Catalogues sent free. 
ESTEY ORGAN CO., + 
Brattleboro, Vt. 

















UNEQUALLED for CEMENTINCG 
wood, glass, china, paper, leather, &c. Always 
FRSA 


ready fcr use, Pronounced strongest giue knmon. 

Een BIvek 

Got, MEDALS: Kaas 
ussia ementCo., veces 


Kills the Moth and the old Moth Miller. 

It is a perfect protection of Furs and Woolen 
Fabrics, and is more economical to use than 
camphor. 

In one-pound boxes containing a dozen cakes. 
sae wanted in every ity, Town, and County. 

WM H. H. CHILDS, 73 Mammen Lane, N. Y. 

Forsals by W. H. Scurerretrn & Co., 170 and 172 

Wiliam St., N. Y., and the wholesale drug trade. 


EAFNESSs=: causes, ond a Bow and suc- 
CUR your own 
— by ony wee was deaf 


npted specialists 
Specialists ‘without ae oss in 
pss ee and 


Pull particulars se mt on an _*. 8. PAGER, 
Na. Woat fiat treet. +) ork Olty 
Have 


you CONSUMPTION 


Congh, Bronchitis, Asthma. Use PARKER’S TONIC without 
delay. It hascured many of the worst cases,and isthe best 
remedy forallaffectionsof the throat and ‘h ings, and dis- 
eases arising from impure blood and exhaustion. Often 
saves life. Cures whenall else fails. $1, at Druggis sts, 


HINDERCORNS . The Best Cure for Corns 
&. 15 cta. at Druggista. 


Dialogues, Tableaux, Speakers, for 
Schog],Club& Parlor. Bestout. Cata- 
logue free, T, 8, Denison, Chicago, UL 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE AMERICAN BOARD. 
To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

I have read the report of Dr. Storrs, and your com- 
ment upon ft. The latter is excellent. Dr. Storrs 
discourses lengthily and eloquently upon questions 
about which there is no dispute or question. The 
Board is what ‘he says of it; the Committee has been, 
until quite recently. There has been by the Board no 
pressure for any changes, nor has there been any press- 
ure or request from any outside source for a change ; 
but from within the committee-room there has been 8 
change, most adroitly purposed, planned, and executed. 
Dr. Storrs assumes that the Committee are resisting a 
purpose to affect the historic course of the Committee, 
and lead it to new standards. His premises are utterly 
false. New standards have been set up within the 
Committee’s rooms, in violation of long-practiced 
action. ‘‘ Heretofore” what Home Secretary ever 
favored or practiced such a course as Dr. Alden 
has pursued for the past few years? What for- 
mer Sscretery ever dared to so manage as to convert 
the Committee from a deliberative into a recording 
body ? Dr. Storrs speaks of the Committee thus: 
“‘ Heretofore these cases have been dealt with by the 
Prudential Committee wisely, kindly,” etc. He should 
know that the Committee do not see the applicants— 
they are not before the Committee in person, and only by 
report, after they have passed through the hands of 
the “ proper Secretary.”” The Committee do not always 
get all the points of adaptation for misstonary service 
direct, and over the signature of the candidate. If the 
Committee could do (and once had the opportunity of 
doing) what Dr. Storrs assumes they do, the trouble in 
the American Board would not now exist. The praise 
bestowed upon the Committee by Dr. Storrs is well de- 
served : that body for fidelity has not been surpassed by 
any board cf directors either in secular or religious 
work ; it has attained, the world over, 4 financial standard 
second to no bank or banker ; but when that Committee 
is called to consider questions where frankness in detall 
is wanting, it is compelled to act upon a basis below the 
ordinary standard of commercial circles. Had Dr. Storrs 
been familfar with the inside management of the affairs 
of the Board—not by the Committee—he would not have 
let his pen run so freely upon an assumed statement as 
facts. 

A letter just received from a missionary in Turkey 
says: ‘‘This is a good place to forget all the fine 
points in theology, and give one’s self up to the work 
of trying to bring people up to the plane which God 
intended for them. If Drs. Wellman and Smyth were 
here, they would both pitch into this one work of 
trying to bring people to know God.” 

Cordially yours, A CorporRaTE MEMBER. 


A DECISION AT LAST. 
To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

Some months ago you stated that no court of last resort 
had rendered a decision upon the question of the right 
of liquor dealers to compensation for property already in 
existence, where its value was destroyed by the passage 
of a prohibitory law. 

Your statement was accurate, although the previous 
decision of the Supreme Court of the United States, that 
prohibition was a valid exercise of the police power of 
the State, scemed necessarily toimply the further ruling 
that injury caused by the exercise of such a power was 
one for which no compensation could be had. 

There isa broad distinction between the condemna 
tion of property under the power of eminent domain and 
under the police power of ihe State. Iam not aware of 
any instance where compensation has ever been pald, de- 
manded, or expected where property is taken or injured 
in the exercise of the police power. 

A recent decision of the Supreme Court of Georgia fs 
directly in point. The question could not have arisen 
in any State in which theconstitutional provisions were 
more liberslly in favor of the demand for compensation 
than in Georgia The usual language of constitutions 
provides for just compensation ** where private property 
is taken for public use.” In a number of instances 
where compensation has been claimed, the question has 
turned on the proper consiruction of the word ‘“‘ taken ;” 
and there are instances where incidental injury or dam. 
age have been held not to constitute a ‘‘taking” in the 
terms of the law. 

In Georgia, however, the constitutional provision 
reads as follows (Code, section 5,024): ‘‘ Private prop- 
erty shall not be taken or damaged for public purposes 
without just and adequate compensation being first 
paid.” 

The case to which I refer as being an authority upon 
the direct question is that of Menkir os. the City of At- 
lanta, decided by the Supreme Court of Georgia on 
March 9, 1887 ; in which the opinion of the Court was 
delivered by the Chief Justice, the Hon. Logan E. 
Bleckley. 





I may pause here to say that Judge Bleckley’s repu- 
tation asa jurist is not bounded by State lines. His 
decisions are favorite ones for quotation by the text 
writers and by judges of other courts. They are re- 
markable not only for sound legal reasoning but for 
their pith and point. 

Only the head-notes of the decision can be obtained 
at present. The fourth point in the syllabus contains 
the ruling upon the question above mentioned : 


**1. As long as the owner of liquors retains possession of 
them, intending to deliver them on an unlawful contract of 
sale, such possession is within a munic'pal ordina2ce which 
prohibits the keeping of such liquors for unlawful sale. 

“2. An agent having the actual possession, and partici- 
pating in the unlawful pupose, is equally guilty with his 
principal. 

‘“*3, That the offender will be liable to prosecution under 
a statute for unlawful selling, when the sale is consum- 
mated, will not hinder his being punished under the ordi- 
nance for keeping for unlawful sale 

“4, The local option legislation of this State being con- 
stitutional, as a valid exercise of the police power it follows 
that the incidental effects upon the value of property, such 
as a brewery and its fixtures, resulting from the inability of 
the owners to adjust their old business to the new law, Is 
damnum absque injuria. THE LAW DOES NOT TAKE OR DAMAGE 
THEIR PROPERTY FOR THE USE OF THE PUBLIC, BUT ONLY 
PREVENTS THEM FROM TAKING OR DAMAGING THE PUBLIC 
FOR THEIR USE. 

‘5, The express saving of vested rights in the local option 
act embraces previously acquired rights to sell by virtue 
of license already taken out and paid for, but comprehends 
no right either to obtain new license or to sell without 
license, whether on the part of natural persons or corpora- 
tions. The act is not a scheme for stopping the sale of 
liquors by natural persons and leaving the business to be 
carried on by chartered companies. Jadgment affirmed.” 


Water B. Hinu 





WHAT IS THE WORKINGMAN’S GRIEVANCE? 


Mr. Depew’s words in reference to the labor question, 
currently reported from week to week in several num- 
bers of The Christian Union, have so occupied my 
thoughts that 1 am moved to submit to you, as in re- 
sponse to them, the following suggestions : 

‘*The workingmen have & grievance.” To the poss!- 
ble consequences of that grievance very many, who are 
no alarmists, look forward with grave apprehensions 
Those consequences are so serious that ithas become one 
of the most pressing necessiiies of the times to ascertain 
and to remove their cause. Surely they who, almost 
alone, seem to be doing anything about it, who are so 
ignorantly, blindly, and violently forcing on this antag- 
onism, are making a bad matter a great deal worse— 
worse for themselves and worse for the community. 

But if neither do we ‘‘ know exactly what ” the griev- 
ance is, nor can they ‘‘ clearly express it,” the first prac- 
tical step toward a remedy is some provirion for the con- 
eclentious and thorough study of the questions at issue, 
ustil both we and they shall ‘‘ know eraci/y what it |s,” 
and also how that grievance is to be dealt with and 
removed. 

Now follows, from the very nature of the case, that 
such a provision cannot be found in any agency repre- 
senting, however ably, one side only in this blind con. 
flict. No public meeting or select committee of capita!- 
ists and manufacturers only, on the one hand, nor of the 
trades-unions or of the Knights of Labor only, on the 
other, can ever tell us what we need toknow. Nor is 
the true and sufficient answer to this question to be hoped 
for from any Congressional committee, or from one 
charged with such a duty by any political party or gath- 
ering, simply because it would be practically impossible 
either to bring together on such a committee those who 
would be most needed there, or, in the present state of 
our politics, to secure to its deliberations absolute free- 
dom from partisan or even from more disturbing re- 
eponsibilities. 

Nor, yet again, would any body of theorists, whether 
scientific or religious, be able to enter on such a study 
with sufficient Enowledge of the facts to command con- 
fidence for the results of their investigations. 

And yet it must be tosome body including represent. 
atives of each of these classes, to some co-working of 
those who have studied, and who see this subject sev- 
eraliy, from every point of view, and who are in earnest 
in their common desire to set this grievance before the 
thinking public in such form and fashion that it may be 
removed, that we must look for an answer to this ques- 
tion, if one is to be had. 

How, then, shall such a body be brought into exist- 
ence ? 

It seems to me, in only one way. 

If Mr. Depew himself, for instance, or some one occu- 
pying much the same position before the community, 
and having this subject very earnestly at heart, should 
gather about him, in an informal and private conference, 
from twenty to thirty carefully selected persons, those 
who are truly representative of the best elements of 
every class which is directly concerned in this problem, 





those who are knowrj to be profoundly solicitous for its 


solution—capitalists, manufacturers, master workmen, 
publicists, economists, clergymen—such a conference 
would, in my judgment, be able— 

1. To discover and to lay down certain great princi- 
ples in accordance with which the effective and perma- 
nent remedies for these labor troubles must be sought. 

2. To constitute a nucleus sround which, or by 
which, all those, from whatever class, who are honestly 
and unselfishly anxious for a right-ous adjustment of 
this conflict may be brought into at least a mutual 
recognition. 

8. Toorganizesome voluntary commission who would 
accept the charge—and who would give the time to it 
as long as needful—of thoroughly investigating the 
subject {n all its bearings, and so gathering aud digest- 
ing all its data that right-minded men of all classes 
should accept its conclusions as just, effective, and per- 
manent. 

And possibly, {f it be not going too far to hope it— 

4, Wherein it should be found that the remedy for 
this grievance lay in legislation, to formulate and to 
press such legislation upon public men and bodies. 

5. Wherein this remedy should be found economic in 
its essential character, to commend {it to the favor of 
wage-erployers and to the attention of scientific asso- 
clations, 

6. And, finally, should the question appear, on close 
examination, to be largely one of social ethics—as I, 
personally, belleve to be the fact—to exert an influence 
on public opinion, and to suggest to those who are 
guides to social and public morality the needful direction 
for their efforts ia this interest. 

I do not here enter upon detailed arguments for the 
positions [ have assumed, being well assured that, if I 
am right, the grounds for these positions will be as 
appsrent to others as to myself. 


Wa. Cuauncy LANGDON, 
BEDFORD, Pa. 


HELPING THEMSELVES. 


HE old saying, ‘‘God helps those who he!p them- 

selves,” has a good meaning in it, though it is 
sometimes pcrverted. Certainly our sympathies and 
assistance go out with greater readiness to those who 
show a disposition to put each his own best foot for- 
ward. And here is an instance of that very thing. 
Miss Alice C. Fletcher writes as follows to the ‘‘ Even 
ing Post” from the Cariisle Indian School : 


“The schoo] opened tn 1879. The buildings were dilap!- 
dated ; slowly these have been patched up, remodeled, and 
new buildings have been added by dint of student labor 
and charitable contributions. The boys still occupy one of 
the old soldier barracks. Their rooms are dreary, uncom- 
fortabl, rickety, and ill suited to train the youth in individ- 
ual habits of civilized living, For the past two years the 
need of rebuilding the boys’ quarters has been laid before 
Congréss ; the Senate has recognized the necessity and appro- 
priated the money, but the House would pot agree to it. 
This year both the Secretary of the Intertur and the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs placed in their estimates the 
amount required for a farm and buildings for the boys; but 
again the few men in the House who control the funds of 
the United States refused any money. Then Senator Dawes, 
Chairman of the Committee on Indian Affairs, made a bold 
stand, and declared that Carlisle must have the money 
either to buy its much-needed farm or repair its buildings. 
Finally the farm was reluctantly granted, but the boys were 
denied decent quarters. 

‘* Great was the disappointment at Carlisle when the news 
came that no money was forthcoming from Congress, 
‘Can't the Captain [Captain Pratt] do something ?’ asked 
many aboy. ‘He rebuilt the girls’ quarters without wait- 
ing for Congress,’ suggested others. The boys appealed to 
the Captain’s fatherly heart, and set him thinking. He fell 
to counting up the cost and material on hand, and at last 
he said to one of the number: ‘If the boys will start me 
off with a thousand dollars, I will try and raise the rest of 
the needed money.’ 

“The news rau like a prairie fire throughout the school. 
A special meeting of the ‘ Union Debating Club’ was called, 
and the members gathered in full force. The session wasa 
long one, lasting, by special ~erm!ssion, far past the usual 
hour for ‘taps.’ The boys at Carlisle are taught the use 
of money. Apprentices in the shops are paid from six to 
twelve cents for their half-day’s work ; they are in school 
the other half. Every boy is expected to save some of this 
money and open a bank account. When a certain sum is 
reached, an interest-bearing bond is purchased. The boys 
have in this way saved and have on deposit about $1,900. 
These capitalists are wel! represented in the Union Debating 
Clab. 

** The President laid the cause of the special meeting before 
the society. ‘ What can we do for Carlisle, which has done 
so much for us ?’ was the question of thehour. Thesubject 
was fully discussed; then one boy rose and addressed the 
chair, saying: ‘I’m going out on a farm this summer. I 
Want good air. I want a room inthe third story of the new 
quarters ; therefore, I’ll give #30!" Rounds of applause 
followed. Subscription after subscription flowed in, each 
one responded to by the hands and feet of admiring students. 
The applause took almost as much time as the business of 
the meeting, and did almost as much good, 

‘* When the clud adjourned $1,400 had been pledged to the 











Captain for the new quarters.”’ 
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FINANCIAL. 


The question of merchandise exports 
promises to be a very important one this 
season, and at present is one of the chief 
factors In the settlement of the other very 
important question of our gold movement. 
A heavy gold movement abroad would 
not be a pleasant thing to contemplate this 
season, since, later, when our reserves 
will be depleted by the Treasury, we 
shall need all the bank strength we shall 
have to meet these arbitrary drafts. The 
merchandise exports, if sufficient now to 
prevent gold going out to settle differ- 
ences, will probably make the difference 
between monetary stringency in the 
autumn and comparative ease. The first 
two weeks in March and the last week ia 
February indicate a large and prosperous 
output of our productions ; the figures of 
merchandise shipment from the port of 
New York alone, for the three weeks 
named, aggregate not far from $23 090,000 
in value—a heavy advance from the 
figures of a year ago during the corre- 
sponding weeks. In fact, there is the prom- 
ise that our surplu3 stocks of wheat 
and cereals generally will be drawn on 
more closely this year than last. The fact 
seems to be demonstrating this other, that 
the supply of cereals from India and 
Russiz, which so reduced our foreign ship- 
ments of these articles last year and the 
year before, bas, relatively, fallen away, 
and that our production is again going 
forward to fill the demand. This is due 
partly to the failure of speculation in bread 
stuffs this year in our home markets, 
where for several years strenuous efforts 
have been, unfortunately, successful in 
maintaining high prices until the foreign 
markets have been otherwise supplied. 
This present failure of speculation in 
breadstuffs is due to the severe lessons of 
the two or three preceding years, when 
very heavy losses were sustained by the 
prime movers in this undue forcing up 
ward of prices. Another reason for this 
free foreign shipment the present season 
is, that our railway system to the sea- 
board, from our wheat and corn fields of 
the West, has brought its rates dowa 
to figures that pay but a minimum 
profit, but which are so low as to 
defy competition in freights from the 
granaries of Europe and India to the 
world’s market at Liverpool. To people 
who have & chronic grievance against the 
fancied extortions of railway companies 
this great and all-important fact may 
commend itself with convincing force. 
The railways of the United States are a 
marvel to the rest of the world for the 
cheapness Of long-haul transportation, 
and it is due to the tremendous energy 
and enterprise of capital in this country, 
which has such faith in the ultimate 
prosperity of railway property that it is 
willing to risk great sums of money to 
meet the vast territorial demands fcr 
transportation facilities that are contin 
ually presenting themselves. The {nstru- 
mentality of railways in spreading the 
area of our natural cultivation, and multt- 
plying the volume of our productions, ts 
something that is not passed to the credit 
of railway enterprise by the average 
mind; but it is easy for common intelli- 
gence, familiar with the magnitute and 
rapidity of such growth, to see that such 
expansion is altogether on the lines of 
railway communication, and that com- 
mendation of such enterprise is dus in a 
hundred cases where only condemnation 
is indulged in. Private wealth and pub- 
lic prosperity turn, in most cases, on 
the presence and facilities of our trans- 
portation companies, and it remains to be 
seen whether the new Inter-State Com- 
merce law, with its arbitrary and indls- 
crimiaating provisions, will not work 
great damage to the far distant fields of 
natural cultivation in the West, ia the 
disturbance which it will bring to the 
through rate schedules which have given 
such impetus and opportunities to the 
pioneer movement of our agricultural 
growth and extension. The effect of this 
law has yet to be felt in ite bearings on 


this industrial problem, while it is very 
well understood that its effect on railways 
will be to increase rates and therefore 
increase earnings. 

The annual reports of the lines com- 
prising the so-ca'led Southwest Gould 
system are, on the whole, very favorable, 
notwithstanding the long and expensive 
strike of a year ago. The Missouri Pacific 
and Iron Mountain roads report gross 
earnings for the year of $15,682,711 against 
$15,255 202 for the year 1885 The net 
earnings of the two roads named, which 
are really only one road, are, total, $8 374 - 
12, against $8,062 237 for 1885—an in- 
crease of $311,886 On account of the 
increase of stock issued at par to bulld 
new branches, the divilends at seven per 
cent. are larger thaa for 1885, and there- 
fore there is left, after payment of the 
dividends, $744 702 against $959 835 for 
1885 The Mlssour!, Kansas & Texas 
Railway, which is a part of this system, 
exhibits net earnings, after the deduction 
of all fixed charges of interest and rentals, 
of $451 455 against $150.323 for 1885. 
Tals showlog is regarded, under the clr- 
cumstances, a8 favorable. The weekly 
reports of railways continue to make 
exceptionally large returns of earnings, 
and promise almost a phenomenal year for 
1887 The Biltimore & Oafo deal, so 
called, is still incompleted ; but it {s gen 
erally understood ia inside circles that 
President Garrett has really disposed of 
bis stock to a syndicate, the leaders of 
which are not publicly named. More 
will be known during the week to come, 
probably. 

The rates for sterling exchange are lower, 
and the market is weak for bills. The 
mouey market is very easy at four per 
cent, and the attempt to lock up money 
or in any way to manipulate a stringency 
in rates has probably fatled. The railway 
stock market, however, is prudentliy 
awaiting the 1st of April before making 
any fresh departure, and prices are maia- 
talned at about the quotations of a week 
ago, while bonds are about the same, yet 
an undertone of strength is noticeable in 
both markets. The bank statement Is as 
follows: 


Loans, decrease................ $689,500 
Specie, decrease. ............6. 1,248,100 
Legal tenders, increase......... 76,000 
Deposits, decrease............. 2,036,400 
Reserve, decrease ......... «+. 663,000 


These figures leave the bank surplus 
reserve at liltle less than $7,500,000. The 
eatire loss of deposits and specie is due to 
ehipm 2nts to the interior. 

WALL STREET. 


BABY APACHES. 


Leaning against wagons and bulldiags 
are dozens of little baskets with baby 
Apaches sucking their fists therein. The 
baskets are of the regular Indian style, 
and the poor bables are strapped and 
laced into them tight and snug, nothing 
showing but the round chubby face and 
two tiny fists. Some squaws hang their 
baskets to the saddle-horn, because if they 
are left standing on the ground the dogs 
go round and lick the babtes’ faces, much 
to the little ones’ discomfor. One rather 
frisky pony, with a baby on the horn of 
his saddle, wanders from the bunch, and 
is immediately surrounded by a crowd of 
dogs. Their barking starts him to trot, 
and with a shrick the mother rushes from 
her place in the line to catch him. But 
the pony dosn't want to be caught, and 
from a trot turns to a run, and away he 
goes—the basket, flapping on his side, 
only making him run the harder. Noone 





yells are drowned in the general burst of 
laughter that goes up. Finally the strap 
that holds the basket breaks—down comes 
poor baby, thump, to the ground, face 
down, and the pony, after running a few 
rods, is caught by a boy ; while the dis 
tracted mother picks up her unfortunate 
infant, and, immedi stely unlacing the deer- 
skin cover, takes it out to assure herself it 
is sound in body after its rather risky ride 





and fall.—[Overland., 


seems to be sorry for the poor baby, whose | § 





MANUFACTURERS, 


IMPORTERS, ANP 


@auitable FR. BECK & CO. 


MORTGAGE COMPANY, 
CAPITAL, - $600,000 
DEBENTURES 


—AND— 
Guaranteed Farm Mortgages 
OFFICES. REFERENCES, 


NEW YORK, 28 B’way. 

parte eer eas 
. . t. | 7th Nat. Bank, Phi) 

KANSAS CITY, 7th & Del St.| Am. Nat. Bk’ Ken. City. 


For rates of Interests and full information 
SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 


The American Investment Company, of Em- 
meteburg, lowa, with a Paid-up capital of 8600.- 
000, surplus 875,000, offers first Mortgage 
Loans drawing seven per cent., both Principal and 
Interest fully guaranteed. Also, 6 per cent. 10-year 

benture Bonds secured by 105 per cent. of first 
Mortgage Loans held in trust by the Mercantile 
Trust Company, N. Y. 5 per cent, certificates of 
Sem i —— under one year. Write for full 

nformation and references to the com: at 
Nassau St, N.Y. er aes 
A. L. Ormsby, Vice-Pres. and General Manager. 


Oo NET INTEREST oO 
3 5% 


Guaranteed by the 
MORTGAGE TRUST CO., 
KANSAS CITY, Mo. 

Capital Pald-ap. «0... 00sccsccoced 81,000,000.00 
Debentur’s secured by first mortgages on im 
pore real estate held by the Mercantile Trust Co., 

New York 
Call at Office or write for particulars. 
ROLAND R. CONKLIN, Equitable B’ld’g, N. V. City. 


Kidder, Peabody & Co., 


1 Nassau Street, New York, 
113 Devonshire Street, Boston, 
AGENTS AND ATTORNEYS FOR 
Mesers, BARING BROS. & CO., LONDON, 
FURNISH CREDIT FOR TRAVELERS AVAILABLE 
IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. ALSO DRAFTS 
ON GREAT BRITAIN AND fHE CONTINENT, 
AND CHOICE INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


A souin g @yrencen f 


| First Nat. Bank, N. Y 
| Boston Nat. Bank, t’n 














Perannum, first mort gages on productive 
Real Estate. Loans approved by Taco 
ma National Bank. BEST OF REFEREN- 
‘ES HAST AND WEST. Correspondence Solicited. 
\ddress ALLEN ©“ MASON Tecoma. Wash Ter 


| V EST I xt colable 
WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE CO. 


F. M. Perkins, L. H. Perk 
Sectaene. LAWRENCE, KAN. Sears 


PID UP CAPITAL, $250,000.00 
The choicest lst Mortgage Farm Loans, also the Com- 
pany’s Ten year Debentu-es based upon its paid up 
Capital and Assets of over $450,000. No Losses. Eleven 
years Experience with absolute satisfaction to over 
400 Investors. Send for circulars, forms and ful! in- 
formation; Branch Officesin N. ¥. City and Alnang; 
N. ¥. Office, 137 Broadway, C. C. Hine & Son, Agents 


iA MAN: 


WHO I8 UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THIS 
COUNTRY WILL SEE BY EXAMINING THIS MAP THAT THE 
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CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC RAILWAY 
By reason of its central position, close relation to prin- 
cipal lines East_of Chicago, and continuous lines at 
terminal points West, North west and Southwest, is the 
only true middle link in that transcontinental system 
which invites and facilitates travel and traffic in either 
direction between the Atlantic and Pacific. 

The Rock Island main line and branches include Cht- 
cago, Joliet, Ottawa, LaSalle, Peoria, Geneseo, Moline 
and Rock Island, in Illinois; Davenport, Muscatine, 
Washington, Fairfield, Ottumwa, Oskaloosa, West Lib- 
erty, lowa Citys Des Moines, Indianola, Winterset, At- 
lantic, Knoxville, Audubon, Harlan, Guthrie Centre and 
Council Bluffs, in lowa; Gallatin, Trenton, St. Joseph, 
Cameron and Kansas City, in Missouri; Leavenworth 
and Atchison,in Kansas; Albert Lea, Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, in Minnesota; Watertown, in Dakota, and 
hundreds of intermediate cities, towns and villages. 


The Creat Rock Island Route 
Guarantees Speed, Comfort and Safety to those who 
travel over it. Its roadbed is thoroughly ballasted. Its 
track is of heavy steel. Its bridges are solid s\: uctures 
of stone andiron, Its rolling stock is perfect. '.uman 
skillcan makeit. Ithasall the safety applia:, os that 
mechanical genius has invented and experience } -oved 
valuable. Ita practical operation is conservative and 
methodical—its discipline strict and exacting. The lux 
ury of ites passenger accommodation is unequaled in 
the West—unsurpassed in the world. 

£ll Express Trains between Chicago and the Missouri 
River consist of Comfortable Day Coaches, magnificent 
Pullman Palace Parlor and Sleeping Cars, elegant 
Dining Cars ‘providing excellent meais, and—between 
Chicago, St. coo. A np and Kansas City—restfu) 
Reclining Chair Cars. 
he Famous Albert Lea Route 
Is the direct, favorite line between Chicege and Minne 
apolis and St. Paul. Over this route solid Fast Express 
Trains run daily to the summer resorts, picturesque 
localities and hunting and fishing grounds of lowa and 
Minnesota. The rich wheat flelds and grazing lands of 
interior Dakota are reached via Watertown. A short 
n 





desirable route, via Seneca and Kankakee, effers su 
rior inducements to travelers between Cincinnati, 
dianapolis, Lafayette and Council Bluffs, St. Joseph 
Atchison Leavenworth, Kansas City, Minneapolis, St. 
Paul and intermediate ‘points. All classes of patrons 
especially families, ladies and children, receive from 
officials and employes of Rock Island trains protection, 
respectful c ndly trea’ 





Nee ee eee ens, Polder: obtainable xt all principal 
rTic aps, Folders—o eata n 
Ticket Offices in the United Statés and Canada ~or any 


ZR. CABLE. £87. JOHN, ELA. HOLBROOK, 
Pree ve Gon’ Mes. age Gent Mr Gen The, 6 Pace, 
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EXPORTERS OF 


HIGH CLASS 
WALL PAPERS, 


Have now on exhibition their manufactures 
and importations for the Spring season of 
18587, embracing 


The Newest Designs and Colorings 


In English, French, German, and Japanese 
Goods, REAL SILK and TAPESTRY 
WALL HANGINGS, 

Also 
REAL SILK HANGINGS 
APPLYING DIKECT TO 
‘‘A NOVELTY.” 
The exhibition exceeding in variety, ex- 
tent, and art development any heretofere 
made. 


ONL 


READY FOR 
THE WALLS. 


ALSO 
MANUFACTURERS 
IN THE U. 8. OF 


The Great 
ysl Sanitary 
[cA 


Wall Covering. 

Yi SPECIALLY 
LE 
lf 


PREPARED 
DESIGNS 
at 
ota inewvatinnt Banta ED UCED 
PRICES 


Exhibition, London, 1884. 
Estimates and Special Designs 
Furnished for Entire In- 
terior Decoration. 

WE POSITIVELY GUARANTEE ALL GOODS OF 
OUR OWN MANU “ACTURE FREE FROM ARSENIC 

IR ANY OTHER POISONOUS MATTER. 
Factory and Retail Salesroom: 
Cor. 7th Ave. and 29th Street. 
Branch Show Rooms: 


Cor. 5th Ave. and 30th Street. 
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TRAVEL VIA 


Through Trains with Dining 
Cars, Pullman Palace Sleep=- 
ing Cars, Modern Coaches. 
Suze connections in Union 
Depots at its terminal points, 
with trains from and to the 
East, West, North and South. 
Cheapest, Best and Quickest 
Route from Chicago, Peoria 
or St. Louis to 





DENVER, ST. PAUL, 

SAN FRANCISCO, MINNEAPOLIS, 
OMAHA, PORTLAND, ORE. 
KANSAS CITY, ST. JOSEPH, 
CiTY OF MEXICO, ATCHISON. 


For Tickets, Rates, Maps, &c., apply to Ticket Agents 
of connecting lines, or address 
J. POTTER, H. B. STONE, PAUL MORTON, 
Ist V. P. G. M. G.P.&T. A. 
For a Pronouncing Dictionary containing 32,000 words, 
320 pages, send 16c. in stamps to Paul Morton, Chicago. 


French, German, Spanish, italian, 


/You ean, by ten weeks’ study, master either of thes. 
anguages gag A for Figg? pom and business cor 
rersati r. Kick. S, RosgNTHAL’s celebrates 
aEISTERSCHARE SYSTEM. Terms, $5.00 f 
, 3 of each language, with privilege of answers to a& 
aes and correction of exercises Sampi copr 
Part L.,25 cents. Liberal terms to Teachers. 


tart Baling eee Rawr 
100 BUTTONHOLES 


Made in one hour with the 














1. 9 
Family ” Buttonhole Attachment, 
which can be applied to any tock-stitch sewing: 
machine without alteration, and has a Practical 
Kecord of over a year in use among families and 
ireasmakers. 
Price within reach of all. 

Send two-cent stamp, mention this paper, and full 
particulars, testimonials, and sample of work will 
2@ sent. 

Address or call on 


The SMITH & EGGE M’F’G C0,, 


16 East 14th Street, New York. 





THE AIR BRUSH. 


“Legitimate ar ist’s tool. Finest tech 
nical effects with marvelous economy 
of time. Its use in black and white 
and watercolors not only an accom- 
plishment, but source of elegant and 
remunerative employment in the arta, 
Send for deseription. 


AIR BRUSH M’F’G CO., 


46 Nassan St., Rockford, IL. 


PATENT 


0. & LEHMANN, Socrcrros or Patents, Washington, DG 
Be @arge epless patent is secured, Geud for Clroalar, oa 
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THE 
PuBLIsHER's Desk. 








New York, THURspAY, Marcu 24, 1887. 








In this week’s number is pub- 
lished a verbatim report of the 
Rev. Lyman Abbott’s Memorial 
Sermon on Henry Ward Beecher, 
preached in Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn, Sunday morning, 
March 13; and, by request, a 
reprint of an article published by 
us March 10, entitled ** The Plan 
of Councils,” by the Rev. Mark 
Hopkins, D.D., LL.D.; also ex- 
tracts from letters received from 
our subscribers, as follows: 


Marysvittet, Ohio, March 10, 1887. 
Editors of The Christian Union : 

1 take pleasure in renewing my subscrip- 
tion for The Christian Union, and herewith 
inclose a bank draft for $3 for that purpose. 

I am now so far advanced in age—lacking 

ply about three years of fourscore—that 
his may be the last year my name will ap- 
pear on your list. 

I havea high appreciation of The Christian 
Union, and it has been enhanced by a weekly 
comparison of it with the - and the 
, which friends have caused to be sent 
to mesince last Christmas. I have been 
glad to receive these papers, to know their 
attitude in relation to the ‘‘ New Theology ”’ 
of the Andover Professors, and the issues 
raised by their trial for erroneous teaching, 
and by the action of the Prudential Commit- 
tee of the American Board in relation to the 
theological views of candidates for service in 
foreign missionary fields. 

But I am sorry these papers (especially 
the ) are so strongly partisan and par- 
tial in representing the case of the opponents 
of the New Theology as compared with those 
who sympathize with the Andover views. 

Their representations are misleading; and 
if it were not for The Christian Union, I 
should be misinformed as to the real state of 
the case. I think the is too belligerent, 
and sometimes lacks the spirit of Chris- 
tian gentleness, and the courtesy te oppo 
nents which that should prompt. 

The is sometimes lacking in ‘‘ open- 
mindedness,’’ and it seems evident that 
* sounting-room”’ considerations have too 
much weight in determining its policy and 
utterance. 

The Christian Union, in its circular, pre- 
sents an admirable and comprehensive gen- 
eral schedule of its plans and aims for the 
gratification of its weekly readers, all of 
which seem to me well met in its weekly 
issues. 

I am reminded of what Mr. Beecher seemed 
to promise to Plymouth Church in his first 
sermon as its pastor, which I had the privi- 
lege of listening to. It was a wonderfu) 
presentation of hie conception of the respon- 
sibilities of a pastor in a church composed 
largely of business men. 

I heard him often in the course of the fif- 
teen years following, always with deep inter- 
est, but no discourse of his impressed me 
more deeply than his introductory ; and yet 
he always seemed to me to be coming up to 
the high ideal of that discourse. 

My own attitude in relation toa progressive 
theology began to be taken more than fifty 
years ago, when I became a member of the 
N. 8. Presbyterian Church in Troy, N. Y., 
under the pastorate of the Rev. N. 8. 8. 
Beman. 

I think I have advanced some since then. 
Certainly I have had a long period for earnest 
thought. Yours respectfully, ; 




















LAWRENCE, Mass. 

I take pleasure in commending The Chris- 
tian Union as, in my judgment, the first relig- 
fous journal in thecountry. Its literary tone 
is high, its treatment of current events is 
broad and well balanced, and its discussion 
of ecclesiastical topics is generous toward 
the entire Church of God. itis unsectarian 
in theology, but yet advocates a positive 
Christian belief. The Spirit of the Master 
is in every editorial. > 

Mancuesrer, N. H. 
Permit me to express my appreciation of 
your paper. I find it easily first among the 
icals. And I find no other 
publication so helpful in respect of the prom- 
dnent social and industrial questions. 
(Rev.) -———, 
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TO DAIRYMEN. 


Every dairy farmer should be on the look- 
out for the apparatus in which to set his 
milk that willyield the greatest net profits. 
The Cooley Creamer has stood the tests of 
ten years, proving that it has no equal in 
producing the largest quantity and the best 
quality of butter. The analysis of the skim 
milk by Professor Babcock, of the New York 
Experiment S‘ation, shows less than a tenth 
of one per cent. of fat left in the milk. No 
ether apparatus has been able to show 80 
perfect a separation of the eream from the 
milk. The sales of these Creamers are very 
extensive, both in this country and Europe, 
far exceeding any others. The Cooley 
Creamer, with its products, has been awarded 
more gold and silver medals than all other 
cream-raising apparatuses combined. 





~ PHYSICIANS SAY 80.—DIGESTYLIN 1s the 
best remedy = discovered for Dyspepsia and 
Indigestion ill positively cure the worst forms. 
Don't fafl to give itatrial. Sold by Druggists, or 
Wm. F. Kidder & Co., Manufacturers, 83 John Street, 
New York. §\ per bottle. 

“Can't eat a thing.’ Hood's Sarsaparilla is a 
wonderful medicine for creating an appetite, 


regulating digestion, and giving strength. 


's Remedy for Catarrh is agreeable to use. It 
is net aliquid orasnuff. BW cents 
A VIOLENT Coves contrxvsp throngh the win- 
ter often brings Consumption in the gpring. 
Soothe and tone the Irritated and weakened 
lungs with Hale’s Honey of Horehound and 
Tar, and the Cough y'elds and the danger disap- 
pears. 250 , 500., and $1. 
Glenn’s Sulphpr Soap heals and beantifies, 2c. 
Corn Remover killsCorns, Bunions,250 
= Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Brown. Sq, 
@’s Toothache Drops care in] Mivnia Se, 








AN INGENIOUS TEST. 


In a large factory in which were em- 
ployed several hundred persons, one of 
the workmen, in wielding his hammer, 
carelessly allowed it to slip from his hand. 
It flew half way across the room, and 
struck a fellow-workman in the left eye. 
The man averred that his eye was blinded 
by the blow, although a careful examina- 
tion failed to reveal an injury, there being 
not a écratch visible. He brought suit in 
the courts for compensation for the loss 
of half of his eyesight, and refused all 
offers of compromise. Under the law the 
owner of the factory was responsible for 
an injury resulting from an accident of 
this kind, and although he believed that 
the man was shamming, and that the 
whole case was an attempt at swindling, 
he had about made up his mind that he 
would be compelled to pay the claim. 
The day of the trial arrived, and in open 
court an eminent ocullst retained by the 
defense examined the alleged injured 
member, and gave as his opinion that it 
was as good as the right eye. Upon the 
plaintiff's loud protest of his inability to 
see with his left eye, the oculist proved 
him a perjurer, and satisfied the court 
and jury of the falsity of hisclaim. And 
how do you suppose he did it? Why, 
simply by knowing that the colors green 
and red combined made black. He pre- 
pared a black card on which a few words 
were written with green ink. Then the 
plaintiff was ordered to put on a pair of 
spectacles with two different glasses, the 
one for the right eye being red and the 
one for the left eye consisting of ordinary 
glass. Then the card was handed him 
and he was ordered to read the writing on 
it. This he did without hesitation, and 
the cheat was at once exposed. The 
sound right eye, fitted with the red glass, 
was unable to distinguish the green writ- 
ing on the black surface of the card, while 


the left eye, which he pretended was sight- 
lexs, was the one with which the reading 
had to be done.—[ Pottery Gazs tte. 


7a COOD NEWS 


GREATAMERICAN 
T neg oducem ever of- 


"for our celebrated 




















Rose China Tea Set, Dinner Set, 
Rose Toilet Set. Watch h, Brass Lamp, 


oF Webster's REC Nabe or rticulars ore 
p. 5 pox GREA os 33 eA shite ie York. 








NEW POULTRY and FRUIT BOOKS 


cae Bb datpe nineties a Home; ’, on semi _o- yg A Ag — 2 and i eis Pa mie 

ree: ince Fa Far ma ind fa pene er ones ot new home +s, being eK nt that once a 
esta or money re will Fare and, Gomme Sey eo Nee yay adi se Reed 
rower.” These books will be worth ten time: ss the = Ape yey A rf Grows one s i : he eatin atten 





A NEW BOOK, 
Offered Only by Us. 


The Practical Poultry Grower 


is the Most Complete, Most P Kk of ey 
pullsinl, A FEW OF LES MANY FEATURES: 
- ERAL CAR AND -MANACEMENT, Directions 
or havin a bo 
7 ART PICIAL SULTRY RAISING is fully treated by 


AMES RANKIN, Whose 16 years’ experience in the business make him 

















+ Ragin. Tells how pty t home-made incubators. 
Win? ARES The! Meat and breeding. \ 
his ¢ hi: a r =z 11 how to make hens lay 
in ek as Ont “gags. 
Pt RESERVIN This chapte r alone My illenable you to 
ULTRY Pe L hihrace ya for a higher marke 
ULTR CHITES TURE, 11 petrations of new and 
a. ical pou \ 1iouses, Composed entirely of NEW AND rR ACTICAL 
mtd es from ac mal EXP KRIENCK. This chapter alone contains mx val 
le information, plans, etc., than several of the treat) 
uve that are soli at 25 or 60 cents & ach. e in ses of poultry si eh vt 
The Practical Fruit Grower 
isa Standard Werk by a Standard Autho rity, being written aby 
EDoe. ie a =< 2D, of the Massa¢husetts Agricultural C ollege. It con 
tins the results of years of wohehet | frul 3LE 
ALD TO EVERY ONB interested uf uit cultu t growing. AWINVALUABLE 


a SPECIAL 15-DAY OFFER. 
Money Crops” FREE! above offer within 18 days ge 


we will send in ataiion “MON OPS—HOW T 
TO SELL THE +7 a book of Ne at ¥ cro to every yp AL A Ro Ano HOW 2 
concise, plain SSlactioal, commonssense ind detailed directions for 
planting, Cultivating. harvestin and marketin oe nearly '00 Money Crops. 

nder this offer every one sending cents within | the r t of tl E 
and Home twice each month for the rest of the year 18g gidays ee were on — 


ahe sores books contain nearly 
© pase %, Or as MAny as 
gtler 00KS that sell for @2 
each. Such an opportunity to 
ba obtain good reading has never 
before been offered. 


MON i REFUNDED IF NOT FOUND JUST ’ REPRESENTED. 


arm and e@ is acknowledged by all who Know its value to be th t 
— are IMeerests ed in the Farm and Garden, Live Stook, Fruit, Pocitrs 4 Eyl po ines: 
Piquer. t ~~ eraation inte in -_ one number will be worth to you more than the’money required, 
e as the East, being National in character and circulation. 
AN E RA SET OF BOOKS and copy of Farm and Home given fora club of § at 30 cents each, 


Address, mentioning this pape, THE PHE LPS PU BLISHING Co., 
Remit with Postage Stamps, Postal Notes, or otherwise. Springfield Mass 
’ se 


PERFECTION”. 


Was marked upon Ae Rodman?’s butter sel Prot. Alvord at 
we, the Bay State Fair, Beston, Oct., ‘56, bocause it was the only 
™ butter that scored 100 Peints at the Largest Fair ever held in 
Rew muginns. It was made by the COOLEY PROCESS, 
Bronson, Eran. Al Jersey Cattle Club, 
vT. J. Mand, sec’y. 
T. G. Yeomans, Pres. Hotstetn-Friestan Breeders Assoc- 
T. B. Wales, Jr. Seo'y. 
Rt. Hon. W. fom Ginbheone at the eafidlanas® eaten. 
gene, the Duke of Sutherland at “Chiefden”, England, all 
the COOLEY CREAMERS in their dairies and so do a 
ery Large Majority of the best dairymenin All Countries. 
f The Coeley Creamer has more Labor Saving Conveniences 
Sasa than any other, including Elevators, Cabinets with refri- 
gerators, Bottom | ey Skimming Attachments, &c.,&c, ° 
D FOR ILLU STRATE D CIRCULARS, 


VERMONT “FARM “MACHINE CO.,* Bellows Falls, Vermont. 


SCOTT’S FLOWERS 


growing our strong and re File ROSES. FPLOW ER SEL e'ns feRtayeteitaegunlty 


Rare — ities, “ great beauty. sisise” ROBER 


Plat Poort’ ammoth Pansies OBERT SCOTT 2 4 ‘SON, Pilaeishla, Pa pea 


Rl Be any Sd ress. Send forit now. 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO'S 


S E E D S . BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


EVERY ONE WHO HAS A GARDEN R © S E- Ss 


Should read a copy of my 
For 18 Years our Grent Specia Ity has been 


CATALOGUE OF SEEDS, &c. 
Froving 06 Gear Rvatio ROSES, We have all o) 


Mailed free. It contatnsa fon, best petned list of 
the best varieties in cultivation, ides all the de 
sirable novelties of last season, and nearly every- Prntent Novelties and finest stemdard sorts in differ 
ent sizes and prices to suitall. Wesend STRONG, VIGOR- 
O€8 PLANTS safely by mail or 1? . all points, 


thing else in my line of business. 
3 TO 12 PLANTS GI, $830 $25 
per Hundre 
er xuide,s3 pp. describes Neatly DOOH nent 


ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, 
arieties of Roses, the best Hardy Shrubs, « 


37 East 19th Street, New York City. 
095 Years un, Poult Yard” ch imbing Vines, and New and Rare Flower 
the Seeds, antics uit crew them—FREK 
‘ Address : \ONARD Ls 
HOG and POULT +a CHOLERS, pzerent Rose Growers, West Grov e » Chester os P a. 
d ROUPE.: I wrote it as a system of 
BE mptoms and mga for all diotanes, R HOLIDAY -IDAY PRESEN T. 
How to fee for Eggs. 25c. in stamps. Aco od 


“The Cove Dale rng! Yard,’ tainin 
Catalogue and Price List of bo varieties FREE. 
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THE WONDERFUL 


LuBURG 


Combining a Parlor, Library, 
Bmoking, Reclining or In- 
were _— BED 


Price, $7. 00 


and up. Send stamp 
for Catalogue, 
Bape! ? all parte 


A.M. LANG, Box 846, Cincinnati, O. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878 
BAKER’S 


Brodklast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely puré 
Cocoa, from which the exeess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Bugar, 
and is therefore far more economi. 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 


meee seats ease CHILDREN’S CARRIAGES 


Seld by Grocers er irocers everywhere. All furnished with the Autom 
and Retailed at our Wiclenlo Basten Prine 


1 W. BAKER & (0. Dorchest chester, Mass Send stamp for Catalogue and mention 
THE LUBURG MANF'G CO. 
LOW COST HOUSES AG MANF'6 6O., 


145 N. Sth St., PHILA., PA, 
OW TO BUILD TH 


® large Atlas, giving Nene 
full Gonsriptions of BOdesirable 
modern houses, costing from 
@e100up to 86,000, Profusely 
tivatratin every detailand ma. 
mal ideas. Houses ada) 
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Piso’s Remedy for 
Best, Easiest to Use, can Cheapest 








ey to all 
The latest, 
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FUGITIVE POEMS. 


THE RESTORATION OF ROMANCE, 
By AnpRew Lana. 
ToH. R. H. and Rk. L. S 

King Romance was wounded deep, 
All his knighta were dead and gone, 

All his court was fallen in sleep, 
In a vale of Avalon ! 

“ Nay,” men sald, ** he will not come, 
Any night or any morn. 

Nay, his puissant voice 1s dumb, 
Silent his enchanted horn !”’ 


King Romance was forfeited, 
Banished from his royal home, 
With a price upon his head, 
Driven with sylvan folk to roam. 
“King Romance is fallen, banned,” 
Cried his foe-men overbold, 
** Broken is his wizard wand, 
All the stories have been told!" 


Then You came, from South and North, 
From Tugela, from the Tweed, 
Blazoned his achievements forth— 
King Romance is come indeed ! 
All his foes are overthrown. 
All their wares cast out in scorn ; 
King Romance both won his own, 
And the lands where he was born ! 


Now he sways with wand of gold 
Realms that honored him of yore— 
Hilis Dalgetty roamed of old, 
Valleys of enchanted Kor; 
Waves his scepter o’er the Isles, 
Claims the pirates’ treasuries, 
Rules unmeasurable miles 
Of the siren-haunted seas ! 


Elfin folk of coast and cave 
Laud him in the woven dance ; 
All the tribes of wold and wave 
Bow the knee to King Romance! 
Wandering voices Chaucer knew 
On the mountain and the main, 
Cry the haunted forest through, 
“King Romance has come again !”* 
—[(Longman’s Magazine. 


A PSALM OF LIFE, 


Through the wild Babel of our fever’d time 

The song of Homer cometh, grave and stern, 

With tidings from the world’s fresh, healthy 
prime— 

Tidings which our worn, weary age concern. 


Unchanged, through all the long unnumber’d 
years, 

The yoice of Homer sings the song divine, 

Which tells of godlike toils, of heroes’ tears, 

And of the punishment of Priam’s line. 


The battle in the plain is raging yet, 

The watchfires blaze, the beak’d ships line the 
shore ; 

For us the foe in grim array is set— 

Ah! but do we fight as they fought of yore? 


For we, too, like the heroes long ago, 

Must wage slow wars and sail the bitter sea ; 
Fierce is the conflict, loud the trumpets blow, 
And the waves roar and rage unceasingly. 


Stiil must we wander o’er the stormy main ; 

’Twixt rocks and whirlpools a dead passage 
make ; 

Still must the Sirens sing to us in vain ; 

Still from the toils of Circe must we break. 


Turn, then, to Homer’s Psalm of Life, and see 
How they endured whose pilgrimage is done ; 
And hear the message they have left for thee— 
Only by patience is the victory won. 
—([Macmillan’s Magazine, 


PHILIP BOURKE MARSTON, 
By Tueopore Warts. 


The shorn lamb shivers, but the woolly sheep 
Feeds on and fattens thro’ the untempered 
storms, 
Felt thro’ a curly fleece, the east wind warms, 
While far away shines heaven: an azure steep. 


We loved thee, Philip, but we could not keep 
The wind away, nor quell the pitiless harms 
Such sorrow fans from hell. We had no charms 

For those blind eyes that lived, but lived to 

weep. 


Yea, weak to heal is Love; but Death ts strong, 
Balming the sorest heart that travaileth, 
As under bloody wheels of Jaganneth— 
Even such a heart as thine—even such a wrong ; 
Soother of sorrow is he whose deathless song 
Keeps all the choral spheres revolving—Death ! 
—[Academy. 


THE PRIMROSE, 
By ALFRED AUSTIN. 


Ere the hardy crocus cleaves 

Sunny borders neath the eaves, 

Ere the thrash his song rehearse 

Sweeter than all poets’ verse, 

Ere the early bleating Jambs 

Cling like shadows to their dams, 

Ere the blackthorn breaks to white, 

Snowy-hooded anchorite ; 

Out from every hedge you look, 

You are bright by every brook, 

Wearing for your sole defense 

Fearlessness and innocence. 
—([Selected, 


LITTLE WHITE SAIL. ON AN ENDLESS 
SEA. 


Little white blossom, so faiatly flushed, 
Delicate petals, so lightly crushed, 
Leaves of a laughter so quickly hushed ! 


Little white sail on an endless sea, 
Passed from the ken of the eyes that be 
Straining ashore for a glimpse of thee ! 


Little white star on the night’s blue strand 

Into bowed souls of this lower land 

Shine thou forever from God’s right hand ! 
— {Woman's Journal. 


FOR BROWNING STUDENTS. 


—I extend the horizon 
Whence? or Wherefore? Whether ?— 
I know where it comes— 
But I scarce could keep my eyes on 
The transcontinental weather— 
The gul-gul glums ! 


But (you say) you heed {t 
So the fumes be soporific— 
(Silence! peace !—the cavern—husb !) 
Bring the dagger, you may need it; 
If the black rose goes to seed, it 
Dies, but springs terrific— 
Oh, what gush! 


Ah, but don’t it (say I), maybe ; 
It is subtle and Brahminic ; 
(Divers reasons, sermons, songs,) 
Toss the recalcitrant baby, 
Sage and pundit, sophist, eynic— 
Sound the gongs! —|[Tid-Bits. 








AFLOAT. 


In the early days of Chicago, before its 
enterprise had raised it out of the mud, 
and at a time when it was not an unusual 
thing to see a board nailed to a stick 
driven into the mud at some street cross 
ing bearing the inscription, ‘‘ No bottom 
here,” John Brougham, the genial Irish 





are surely cured by 


Perry Davis? 











actor, had a benefit at McVickar’s Theater, 
It was in the spring of the year, and 
during a week when Chicago was enjoy- 
ing a wet spell. The day and evening of 
his benefit was an unusually rainy one 
Still, his friends managed to make their 
appearance, and eagerly awaited his 
always welcome litile speech before the 
curtain. After the first act hecame before 
the curtain, and all was still to listen to 
his expected humor. The silence was so 
great that the pattering rain-drops on the 
road could be plainly heard. With his 
genial emile lighting up his face, he com- 
menced, ‘‘ Ladies and gentlemen, I pre- 
sume I am addressing the floating popu- 
lation of Chicago.” The balance of his 
speech was lost among the roars of laugh 
ter, for he had sustatned his character for 
wit and humor.—[Harper’s Magazine, 








A CorncioENCcE.—A_ peculiar colncl- 
dence is that’ related by a professor in an 
Eastern college. While in London he 


had been trying to make a collection of 
English coins, and he had met with much 
success, He still lacked, however, a half. 
farthing, and all the means that he had 
ut forth tosecure one falled. One even- 
ng as he walked along a street, it being 
dark and he somewhat lame, he stumbled. 
On putting forth his hand to break his 
fall he placed {t on a hard, round sub- 
stance, which he had the curlosity to pick 
up. It proved to bea small coin, but it 
wa3 so dark that he could not discern its 
denomination. Arriving nt his hotel, 
much to his wonderment, he found that 
it was the coin he so much desired—a 
half-farthing —[Detroit Free Press. 


A CURIOUS COMPLICATION. 


One of the best-known clergymen in Ma- 
rengo, Illinois, was afflicted with a curious 
complication of ailments. For twenty years 
he had nervous dyspepsia. For eight years 
he had spasms affecting sight, speech, and 
hearing. To these disorders were added 
catarrh, bronchitis, and constipation. His ap- 
petite was small, his strength was almost 
gone, and it was but rarely that he could 
preach asermon. After trying almost every 
other method of cure, this clergyman wrote 
to Drs. Starkey & Palen to see if there was 
any use in trying Compound Oxygen. They 
hardly dared to encourage him. Still he 
concluded to try it. Now see the result. 
He writes: My general health is greatly im- 
proved, appetite quickened, dyspepsia is 
almost gone, constipation relisved, and 
catarrh and bronchitis greatly helped. 
Have gained ten pounds in flesn, and am 
physically stronger, and in better condition 
generally.’’ 

If you cannot understand exactly what 
Compound Oxygen is, er why and how it 
should effect such cures, be assured of one 
thing : it really does the work, This ia attested 
by 80 Many who have been brought out of 
severe chronic illness that there is no disput- 
ing it. The Treatise, which ts sent free by 
mail, tells more about it. Write for it to 
Dra. STARKEY & PALEN, 1,529 Arch Street, 














Spring Medicine 


Is @ necessity with nearly every one. This is the 
best‘time of year in which to purify the blood, to 
restore the lost appetite, and to bulld up the entire 
system, as the ‘body is now pecullarly susceptible 
to benefit from medicine. The pecullar medicinal 
merit of, and the wonderful cures by, 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 

Have made it the most popular medicine to take In 
the spring. It cures scrofula, salt rheum, and all 
humors, billousness, dyspepsia, headache, kidney 
and liver complaints, catarrh, and all affections 
caused or promoted by low state of the system or 
impure blood. Don’t put it off, but take Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla now. It will do you good. 

“T have used Hood’s Sarsaparilla as a bloed purt- 
fler, and am well pleased with it,,it being, in my 
opinion, the proper medicine for the purpose.” 
WILLIAM G. WUERTH, organist St. Mary’s Church, 
168 St. Antoine St., Detroit, Mich. 


Builds Up the System 


“T gladly attest the pecullar bullding-u wer of 
ood's Sarsaparilla. For some cimeel beve been 
unable to attend to business, but finally, at the re 
quest of a friend I used part of a bottle of Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, which gave tone and strength to my 
system and made me feel young as woen a boy.” 
G. T. Woops, 64 and 66 Lodge 8t., Cincinnati. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all 4: gists. $1; six for $5. Pre onl 
by Cc. 1 HOOD O0O., Apothecaries, Lowell, Maas. 4 


100 Doses One Dollar 











repairing Flours, for 
Jebility,and Children’s 


to FARWELL & Runes, Watertown, N.Y. 








CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 








CLINTON H. MENEELY BELL COMPANY, 
Troy, N. Y., 


Manufacture the finest grade of 
CHURCH, CHIME, AND PEAL BELLS, 


- MENEELY & OOMPANY, 
WEST TROY, N. Y. BELL: 


for Churcher, Schoois, etc.; als 

Yhimes and Peals. for more tha) 
half a century noted for superiorit 
over all others. 


McShane Bell Foundry 


Finest Crade of Bells, 
Cumes anv Pears for CHURCHES, & 
Send for Price and Catalogue. 

H. McS 














Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mention this yaper. Baltimere, Mé 















9, MILLION 
worn during 
the past six 
years, 

This marvel- 
ous success is 
due— 

1st.—To the 
superiority of 
Coraline over 
all other ma- 
terials, as a 
stiffener for 
Corsets, 

2d.—To the 
superior qual- 
ity, shape and 


workmanship 

= N hy =a Of Our Corsets 
aac //)//7))/ < 
FjExiBe NURSING SS combiaed with 


TCE w UM oleate cir low 
Bx 3 ies i 


Avoid cheap imitations made of various kinds 
ofcord. None are genuine unless 


“DR. WARNER’S CORALINE” 
is printed on inside of steel cover. 
FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING MERCHANTS. 
WARNER BROTHERS, 
359 Broadway, __ Now York City. 
TRAIN UP A CHILD 


GOoD SENSE 
W/) CORDED 
9 CORSET WAIST 


i; 7 and when she becomes ‘ 
i ~"A BEAUTIFUL WOMAN 
! enjoying good health. she will then be 
sure to wear them, 
{ FITS ALL AGES-—Infants to Adulte, 
‘) 





iN g?~ Every one recommends them 
=) SOLD F TERS 

>, By LEADING RETAILER 
Everywhere. tT? Be sure your corset ig 
4 stamped “GOOD SENSE.” Take 
— no other. Send for descriptive circular. 


— FERRIS BROS. Manufactureras 


——— 


L_ == 341 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
Rhododendrons 
of American grown hardy sorts, 

Red Flowering Dogwood 


And other Rare Plants. 


Parsons & Sons Co., 


LIMITED, 


i 








Kissena Nurseries, Flushing, N. Y. 





















S WASTE q 
_\EMBROIDERY SILK,| = 













Crazy Stitct 













and best book on k, 

10 cents Send j t I tar 

=ITHE BRAINERDEAI rR 
=4SPOOL SILK CO., 469 Bri y,N. 
==for 621 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

=§ For the names and Po aa of 10 
—sladies interested in Art Needlework, we 
=—4Will send one book free. = 
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DRBROWN! Sp CEN 
x 
PER Cre 


FOR CONSUMPTION, CATARRH, HAY 
FEVER, DYSPEPSIA, RHEUMATISM, GEN- 
ERAL DEBILITY, ALL CHRONIC DISEASES 
OF THE THROAT, LUNGS, BLOOD AND 
NERVOUS SYSTEM. 

THE GREATEST ADVANCEMENT IN THE 
USE OF OXYGEN. 

OFFICE AND HOME TREATMENT. 
INTERESTING TREATISE FREE BY MAIL. 


WALTER C. BROWNING, M.D., 
1235 ARCH ST.. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Madam Porter’s 


COUGH BALSAM. 


PLEASANT, 
RELIABLE, 
EFFECTUAL, 
Successfully used for more 
than fifty years. 
TRY IT. 


CURE "#iDEAF 


ATENT IMPROVED CUSHIONED Ear DRUMS Porfeetty 
Restore the Hearing, and perform the work of the 

drum. Invisible, comfortable and always in position. ait 
conversation and e hispers heard distt nd for 








ven w netly. 
i boo! th testimonials, FRER. Address orcallog 
¥. BISCO, BBS Broadway, ow Work, Menon (ais bapeg 
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$9 
OP PIGR OP THE 


ATLANTIC 
fiuiual Insurance Company, 


New York, January Mth, 1887. 

The Trustees,in Conformity to the Charter of th 

Oompany, submit Ue following Statement of its 
affairs on the 318i of December, 1886 
Premiums on Marine Risks from ist 
January, 1886, to 8ist December, 

a .o> :« epsaacesspeunibes ete Genton $3,809,250 53 
Premiums on Policies not marked 

off ist January, i886 


Total Marine Premiums.............. $5,235,209 99 
rTemiums marked off from ist Jan 





uary, 1886, to 8ist December, 1886, "$8,817,699 86 
Losses paid d —- 
game period........... $2,206,588 68 
a 
miums 


ixpenses... 5st, 878 15 


The Company has the following asseta, vis: 

United States and State of New 
York Stock, City, Bank, and other 
Stocks.... 

Loans secured ‘by: Stocks ‘and other- 

Real Estate and Claims due the 
Company, estimated at. 647 81 

Premium Notes -_ Bilis ‘Receivable 1, 588. 134 

aie in ashe eneennet "265,254 


AMON... 1... -.2eeee rere eens $12,444,511 69 


$9,382,375 00 
707,100 00 


Six per cent. interest on tae outstanding cer 
tidcates of profits will be paid to the holdere 
representatives, on and 
rst of February next. 


thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the First of February next. from 
which date all interest thereon will cease. 
certificates to 
ment, and cance 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company for 
he year ending 3lst December, 1886, for which 
eurthhentes will be issued on and after Tu Tuesday, 
the Third of May next. 

By order of the Board. 


J. H. OHAPMAN, Seoretary. 


‘Be wredaese at the time of pay- 


TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JONES, WILLIAM D. MORGAN, 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHARLES HL 
A. &. RAVEN, FREDERICK H. COSSITT, 
JAMES LOW, WiLLIAM BRYCE, 
WM. STURGIS, JOHN ELLIOTT, 


BENJAMIN FL FIELD, JAMES G. DE FOREST 
JOSIAH 0. LOW, CHAHLES D- LEVERIGH, 
EDMUND W. ( XORLIES, JOAN L RIKER. 
ROBERT B. MINTURN, N. DENTON SMITH, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, 6G EB 


A RG 
HORACE vita ISAAC BELL, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, EDWA RD FLOYD-JONES 


WILLIAM Gs MACY, ANSON W. 

C. A. HAND, THOMAS MAITLAND, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, JOHN EDGAR JOHNSON, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, IRA BURSLEY 


JAMES A. HEWLETT, 
GEORGE H. MACY, 


CHAS P. BURDETT, 
HENRY E. HAWLEY, 
ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W. H. BH. MOORE, Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 2d Vice-President 


Fine French China and Best Porcelain 


AT LOW PRICES. 


Fine White Porcelain Dinner Sets, 100 Pieces. . -$12 00 
Fine White French China Pt paved Sete” 100 re 00 
———_ China Tea 8e ‘ces, $8.50 ; w 73 
Richly Decorated China Me sets, 44 pieces... * 20 
ted Chamber Sets, 10 pieces, $4 ; white.. 8 00 
Decorated Dinner Sets, all colors and designs, fi) 
upwards. 
Decorated Parlor and Brass Hanging Lamps, ete., 
low 


ALL HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS. 
Catalogue and Price-List mailed free on application. 
VERRINDER & DERGYSHIRE, 

UCCESSOTS 
AADLEY’S, = + “Cooper Institute, § N. ¥. City. 
laced on car free of 


urders packed 4~ 
‘ erge. Sent OC oO. ar on ccnaigt af O. M. Order, 








The Children’s Greatest Holiday Season. 


MADISON SQUARE GARDEN 


Every afternoon at 2. Evenings at 8P.m. Doors 
open one hour earlier. 








A Combination of the two Biggest Shows. 


P. T. BARNUM’S 


Greatest Show on Earth and 


ADAM FOREPAUGH’S 


ALL FEATURE SHOWS. 








Presenting the Grandest Exhibition, Largest Pro 
gramme of Performances, Biggest Menageries and 
Museums, and figest displays of trained elephants 
and other animals seen since the creation. 


A Double Combined Show containing myriads of 
wonderful features. Admission 50 cents, chiléren 
half price. Keserved seats $1. Box seate $2 each. 





————— CHRISTIAN UNION. 





~(GARPETINGS. 
W. did. Sloane 


are now offering 


English and American 
BodyBrussels'.. 


in new and exclusive pat- 
terns, designed expressly 


| for this spring, at 


Very Attractive Prices 


saz Broadway, 18th & 19th Streets, 


NEW YORK. 





James McCreery&Co, 


in order to insure the immediate dis- 
posal of the balance of last season’s 
stock of 


BLACK VELVET GRENADINES, 


have made the following remarkable 
reductions: $1.50, $2, and $3 per 
yard: reduced from $2.50, $3.50, 
and $5. 

They alse continue to offer Black 
Brocaded Grenadines at the unusu 
ally low price of $1 per yard ; former 
price, $2 75c. per yard; former 
price, $1.50. 

This is a rare chance to secure reli- 
able materials on the most economi- 
cal basis. 

Orders by mail carefully filled. 
Address 


James McCreery & Co., 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH ST., 
NEW YORK. 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPSS COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 


Sone knowledge of the natural laws 
ail govern operations of digestion and nu- 
trition and by careful application of the fine 
properties of well selected oooe, Mr. Epps has 
peowsees our tables with a delicate 4 fievored bev- 
may save us -—y- | heavy doctors’ 
It is by the j tone a of such articles of 
by tbat a constituti gradually built up 
until strong enough to te pon tendency to dis- 
ease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are floatin 
around us ready to attack wherever thereisa | 
point We may escape =A as fatal es by keep- 
ing ourselves well fortified = pose blood and a 
pro J- nourished frame. ott Sg Gazette. 
simply =< r milk. 


only in half’ -pound tins, by hg labeled thus: 


JAMES EPPS & co. Mommocnsthie Chemists, 
London, Engiand. 





BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 
Proprietors, 


Staten 
DYE-CLEAN. and REFINISH 


DRESS GOODS RMENTS 
Fancy Dyeing WITHOUT RIPPING. 


Send for Circular and Price List. 

Establishment. 5 and 7 John St.. New Yor, 
” it “roadway, New York. 

279 Fulten St., Brooklyn. 


Island 





RENEWABLE TERM 


LIFE INSURANCE, 





The safest, the least expensive, and the fairest system attainable. Combines the security of the:more 
expensive level premium pian of the old companies with the economy and convenience of assessment 
companies. Unites the advantages of both systems and avoids the defects of each. 

Life insurance for the benefit of mercantile firms—in one policy for the benefit of the firm —whereby 

te crédit may be largely increased, is a specialty of the 


Provident Savings Life Assurance Society of New York. 
HOME OFFICE, 55 Liberty Street, Corner of Nassau Street, New York City, 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, President and Actuary. 


WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 


Among all the life insurance companies of the United States the Provident Savings ranks First in 
mallest death rate, smallest expense rate, and largest ratios of assets and surplus to liabilities. 


FULL INFORMATION ON APPLICATION, BY LETTER OR IN PERSON. 





R. H. MAGY & CO. 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th ST., 
ANEW YORA, 


Special Bargains. 


AN IMMENSE STOCK OF LADIES’ AND CHIL- 
DREN’S 


MUSLIN UNDERWEAR, 


ALL OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE, AT THE 
LOWEST PRICES IN THE COUNTRY. 


OUR GENTLEMEN’S 


UNLAUNDRIED SHIRT 
AT 68c. 


IS EQUAL TO ANY SHIRT SOLD AT 

DOLL R. WARRANTED sAMSUTTA aostiN, 
ROSO¥S OF CAREFULLY SELECTED AND 
BUTTONHOLES HAND-M MADE. BOYS’ SIZES. 49c. 


LINEN GOODS 


OF ALL KINDS, 


BLANKETS, FLANNELS, 


LACE CURTAINS, ETC. 


BLACE AND COLORED 


SILKS, SATINS, 
PLUSHES, AND 
DRESS GOODS. 


OUR PRICES BEYOND ALL COMPETITION. 





SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO AIL ORDERS. 


SPRING CATALOGUE WILL BE READY ABOUT 
MARCH 1, AND WILL BE MAILED ON RECEIPT 
OF TEN CENTS, 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


The Twenty-Second Annual Statement 


OF THE 


Connecticnt General 
Life Insuranee 


Company, 


Hartford, Conn. 


Receipts for the year 
1886........ pHGNS 


Paid for Death Claims, En- 
dowments, Policies Surren- 
dered, and Dividends... ... $143,997 83 

All other Disbursements ..... 





. $271,945 26 


Bon knwecmbustwnds $1,625,332 65 
Consisting of 
Mortgage Loans............. $961,498 88 
Stocks and Bonds, market 
Mitenenthonassccccosacces 249,816 50 
Be Sa nnantccncccikgecse 236,959 91 
Premium Notes on Policies 
PDA 6 90000snessessnes 79,452 84 
Cash in Bank............ .... 28,164 73 
Interest due and accrued... 29,062 60 


Premiums Deferred, Col- 


lateral Loans, etc.......... 40,377 19 1,625,882 65 


Total Liabilities. .......$1,231,925 05 


Surplus to Policy-Hold- 


ers by Conn. and Mass, 

Standard............ ..- $393,407 60 
Saime by N. Y. Stand- 

DOR soos ees 051 Fe $479,836 60 


T.W. RUSSELL, Pres’t,| & 
F. V. HUDSON, Secy. 





VoL 35, No. 12. 





Roel) 
Ccnitabl a: ¥ ¥ 


SPRING NOVELTIES. 


Gentlemen's Neckwear, 
“Cartwright & Warner's” cele- 
brated Underwear. 

Dress Shirts, Collars, and Cuffs. 
Steamer and Bath Robes, 
Dressing Gowns and Jackets. 


Pajamas and Night Shirts, 
Gloves, Handkerchiefs, etc. 


SPRING STYLES. 


LONDON AND PARIS 
SUITS, COSTUMES, 
MANTLES, WRAPS, AND JACKETS, 


and those of their own 
manufacture, 


Broadway AS 4 9th ot. 








EDUCATIONAL. 


pest TEACHERS, are’ FoRtion 


= for Families, Schools, and Colleges 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 


J, W. SOHERMERHORN & OO.,7 East 14th 8t., N. Y. 











ARDEEN’S SCHOOL BULL TUN Ke oy ~ AY 
Syracuse, N. Y., may be 4d to fur 
nish suitable teachers, and to in 


BRYN MAWR COLLECE, 


A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 

Bryn Mawr, Pa , ten miles from Philadelphia. Offers 
raduate and undergraduate courses in Sanskrit, 
reek Latin, Mathematics, English, French, o'd 

er) iealien Spanish, German, tncindin Gothic 

and O bh German, ’ History, Political Science, 

Phy sion, Chemistry. Biology, ! including Botany, and 

lectures on Phi'osophy. ymnasium with Dr. 

nt's — complete, Vellowships (value 

S55 in Or = Enclish, Mathemati’s, History, and 

iol r Program, ad address as a 


ORY. ve. 


— 4 hen. 








GREYLOCK INSTITUTE, A .fuerensrony 


among the Berkshire Hills A few vacancies 
for the rane term beginning Thursday, April 
14. For Catalogues address GEORGE F. MILLS, 
Principal, South Williamstown, Mass. 





i Srtinary inverm DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
tion for a4 Colles ry hy. 
Pots Petite ted on our coreadente S wit! es examina- 
. “THE ELms,” Springfield, M Misses Por 
TER & 





M®- eee HOME 
ScHvOL, — GIRLS 


Sy N. 
Only ten pupils. VBeautifally situated on the balls 
Beech  Gworge William: arts Bi andrew’ D. 
_ on, Andrew 
White, Lo tulsa May Alco: 





4 COLLEGF, Oberlin. ©., offers 

b 2 rlin both sexes the best educational 
C advantages at the lowest cost. 
Healthful; no saloons; best 


~ ous influences; elective studies ; 1,314 students 
— ° Calendar sent free by Mr. "JB. T, MaRse, 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF Mvsic.—Under the Col- 


mepegement. at hg of first-c 
ors in Theory, Voice 


Pitta tas (DETLIN, 








E. B. PECK, Asst. Secy. 


ION TE cEqee NOY, 16 
UMOE THASERRY QSREOY, tt sue 











